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NY HO” the generality of men 
d are naturally deſirous of 
knowledge, ambitious of 
Co being let into the ſecrets of 
Nature, and covet to be acquainted 
with all kinds of uncommon occur- 
rences; yet have they a difficult em- 
ployment that undertake to be their 
guide, in exhibiting ſuch inſtances as 
tnmediately conduce to their informa- 
tion. For tho' the office is honour- 
able, and has been attempted in all 
learned languages by the moſt cele- 
brated authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, yet the ſubject i is ſo obnoxious to 
error, the track fo rough and uneven, 
and readers lo prepoſſeſs d with preju- 
dices, jealouſies and cenſoriouſneſs, that 
the diligent collectors of ſuch examples 
oftner meet with reproaches than teſti- 
3 monies 
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monies of gratitude z which is probably 
occaſioned by the vanity of the reader's 
philoſophizing upon matters of fact, be- 
ing moie curious to find out the reaſon 
of things than the truth of them; and 
failing in the former, poſitively deny 
the latter, and decry exiſtences in na- 
ture and art, to keep up the reputa- 
tion of being thought philoſophers. 
Such men are like unequal looking- 
glaſſes to the rays of things, which 
mixing their own natures with the na- 
tures of the objects they reflect upon, 
do wreſt, pervert and disfigure them: 
For, tho” 'tis an argument of ingenuity 
to ſearch into the reaſon and cauſe of 
things, yet 'tis abſurdity and folly to 
be invincible opmniators againſt mani- 
feſt convictions, or to think Omnipo- 
tency cannot do what he pleaſes, be- 
cauſe they are reſolved to be blind, and 
will not believe what they ſce. 

Not that I am fo vain as to imagine, 
that cvery thing that is publiſh'd ought 
to be ſwallow'd with an implicit faith, 
for that would reduce the world into a 
ſtate of error, ignorance and confuſion; 
but where things are reputably atteſted 
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by perſons of honour and probity, and 
related without ſuſpicion of vani- 
ty, Oſtentation or intereſt, tis an 
act of prudence, as well as a ſign of 
modeſty, either to give them credit, 
or at leaſt ſuſpend our cenſures ; be- 
cauſe the number of things we are 
wholly ignorant of, are greater than 
what we know. 

I readily grant, that ſome writers 
have abuſed the world with idle, im- 
pertinent, falſe and ridiculous ſtories ;. 
but it does not therefore follow, that 
all muſt' be condemn'd for the tranſ- 
greſſions of a few. For the author of 
theſe collections has made it his prin- 
cipal care, among thouſands of won- 
derful accidents, tranſactions and events, 
to ſelect only the beſt and choiceſt of 
them; ſuch as are freeſt from the ſuſ- 
picion. of being ſpurious or doubtful, 
by borrowing them from authors in 
the higheft claſs of reputation for can- 
dour, ingenuity and veracity. 

This treatiſe, in ſhort, will be found 
to contain a greater variety of excellent 
hiſtory, than ever was comprized in ſo 
ſmall a compaſs before, and is chiefly 
cal- 
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calculated to increaſe knowledge, pro- 
mote virtue, diſcover the odiouſneſs of 
vice, and furniſh topics for innocent 
and ingenious converſation. And if that 
maxim be true, That men are more 
influenced by examples than precepts,” 
here are enough to better mens lives, 
by imitating the examples of the juſt; 
and to deter others from the commil- 
fion of groſs enormities, by abhorring 
the practices of the wicked. By theſe 
examples princes may know how to 
govern, and ſubjects to obey; the vi- 
cious may learn to be virtuous, the 
witty to be diſcreet, and the raſh and 
intemperate to be modeſt and ſober ; 
the rich to be charitable, and the poor 
to be thankful ; the brave to be mer- 
ciful, the learned to be humble, the 
great to be peaceable, the extravagant 
to be abſtemious, the coward to be va- 
liant, thoſe that have leiſure to be in- 
nocently diverted, and all men attain 
to the knowledge of themſelves and 
their duty ; and that it may have theſe 
good effects upon every reader, is the 
28 wiſh of 
The PUBLISHER. 
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Of wonderful Abſtinence from Meat and 


Drink, 


they exceed the reach of flender or de- 

praved capacitics, ought not to be re- 
proached or rejected as falſe or impoſſible ; for 
ſuch raſh and unadvifed calumnies may ſometimes 
fall upon occurrences of unqueſtionable autho- 
rity, for want of underitanding, or better in- 
formation; which, if allowed, would not only 
introduce a general disbelief of all hiſtory, but 
even circumſcribe omnipotency within the nar- 
row limits of human reſearches and acquirements 
or, which is worſe, within the Confincs of a dull 
ſtupidity, an affected ſceptical curioſity, or an 
obſtinate incredulity. God Almighty, that can 
do what he pleaſes, will ſometimes do what man 
is unable to comprehend, which ſhould give us 
caution, how we reflect upon the veracity of 
uncommon accidents, left while we imagine we 
only blaſt the reputation of the hiſtorian, we le- 
vel our ſhafts againſt the Deity, for exhibiting 
his wonders among the ſons of men. 

A native of Helvetia, named Franciſcus Un- 
derus, after he was married, and had ſeveral 
children, affecting to live a ſolitary lite, left his 
family, and retired to a cave at a conſiderable 
diſtance from any town, where he might enjoy 

Vol. I. B the 
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2 Of wonderful abſtinence 


the benefit of contemplating, without the diſtur- 
bance of human converſation. In that place he 
lived about fifteen years, and yet in all that time 
never eat or drank, but continued in perfect 
health to the day of his death, which happened 
on St. Benedict's day, in the 7oth year of his 
age, anno 1470. The credible report of his faſt- 
ing tempted the curioſity of Conſtantia, biſhop 


of the dioceſe wherein he lived, and divers 


princes of Germany and France to viſit him, and 
diſcover whether his abſtinence was real or feign- 
ed; who, after making ſeveral experiments, 
found the fact agree with the report, to their 
entire ſatisfaction. All men looked upon ſuch a 
continued faſt as a miracle, but Underus ſpoke 
more modeſtly of it, and attributed it to the abſte- 
miouſneſs of his nature. He foretold ſeveral things 
of moment that afterwards were verified, and 
the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of his life, gave repu- 
tation to the report of his abſtinence, beyond 
doubt or poſſibility of contradiction. Fulgos Ex- 
empl. Zacchias reports, that he had ſeen the 
portrait of this Switzer, drawn from the life ; 
but fays, it was ſo foul and frightfully meagre, 
that it raiſed an inexpreſſible horror and amaze- 
ment in all thoſe that view'd it. Zacch. Qu. 
Med. legal. 

The 8 of a ſmith, by name Joan Ba- 
laam, born in the city of Conſtance, bordering 
upon the province of Limoſin in the kingdom of 


France, falling into a rapid fever, when ſhe was 
about eleven years old, anno 1599, attended 
with very dangerous prognoftics, that depriv'd 
her of her ſpeech, the uſe of her limbs, and 
threw her into a frenzy ; which continuing near 
a month, all the parts below her head e 

| "DS 
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languiſh'd, and the mouth of her ſtomach and 
flages thither were ſo looſen'd, that ſhe per- 
emptorily refuſed all kind of nouriſhment ; and 
tho', about half a year after, ſhe recover'd the 
uſe of her limbs and motion, an impoſſibility of 
ſwallowing {till continued, from whence grew a 

perfect averſion to all forts of food, whether ſo- 
„ ld or liquid, inſomuch that her lower belly was 
* ſhrunk up, while the other parts of her body 
| : were in a tolerable thriving condition. She void- 
. ed no excrements, nor had the benefit of pur- 
: gation by ſweat, or by her noſe, eyes or ears; 
r the skin that cover'd her ficſh appeared very cold 
a ' .and dry, nor could any violent exerciſe or labour 
0 add any warmth to it, unleſs under her arms and 
6 parts bordering upon the heart. Her buſineſs 


s was continual motion, yet for the ſpace of al- 
d moſt three years together ſhe continued faſting, 
'- _* without deſiring or taking any kind of food; but 
d after that time, by flow degrees, her appetite was 
* ' reſtored, ſhe fed on meat and drink with the 
_ ' reſt of the family, and recovered a ſanative con- 
; ſtitution of body. Hanciſ. Cite/. epuſc. Med. 
„ Apollonia Schreira, a virgin, born at Bern in 
e- Helvetia, faſted ſeveral years ſucceſſively. In the 
Yu. flirſt year of her abſtinence, ſhe ſlept very ſel- 
5 dom, in the next was conſtantly waking, and 
za Continued in that ſtate divers years after. The 
ne |} magiſtrates of that city committed her to the 
of care of Paulus Lentulus, an eminent phyſician, 
vas who kept a ſtrict watch upon her, and never ſuf- 
ded / fer'd her to be alone, to try whether ſhe ma- 
»d . naged herſelf by any kind of artifice or 6Jccit, 
and but finding none, and he certifying ſo much, the 
ear 3 maid was permitted to return to her relations. 
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4 Of wonder ul abſtinence 


A young girl, ſomewhat above nine years old, 
named Margaret, born in a village near Spire in 
Germany, began to live without food, in the year 
I539; and tho' ſhe enjoyed all the ſports, re- 


- creations and paſtimes, cqually with any other 


children of her age in the neighbourhood, yet 
ſhe was never known to eat any kind of victuals 
for the ſpace of three years ſucceſſively. The 
biſhop of Spire put her under the care of the pa- 
riſh prieſt, with ſufficient attendance to watch 
her ſtrictly; but no deceit being diſcover'd, 
Maximilian king of the Romans, put her into the 
cuſtody of Gerhardus Bacoldianus, his own phy- 
ſician, aſſiſted by one of the gentlemen of his 
bed-chamber, who, after a nice and diligent ob- 


ſervation, for the ſpace of twelve or thirteen 


days, reported to his majeſty, that there was no 
room to believe her a counterteit : Whereupon the 
king gave her permiſſion to return to her pa- 
rents; but not without a bountiful reward, ſuit- 
able to his dignity, and the greatneſs of his ad- 
miration. Schench. obſerv. 

Katharine Binder, a native of the Upper Pa- 
latinate in Germany, was ſaid to receive no other 
nouriſhment than air for more than nine years. 
Schenck. obſerv, John Caſimir, in the year of 
our Lord 1585, commanded her to be watched 
by a miniſter of ſtate, an eccleſiaſtic, and two 
licenciates in phyſic; but making no diſcovery of 
her being an impoſtor, reported it to be miracu- 
lous. Hor/tius in Denatum. Dr. Hackwel, in 
his apology, acquaints us, that the moſt remark- 
able that ever he encounter'd in this kind, was 
of one Eve Fleigen, born at Meurs in the duke- 


dom of Cleves, who took no kind of food or 


aliment for fourteen years together, viz. from 
the 


bY 
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the year 1597 to 1611, the truth whereof 1s at- 
teſted by the ſuperiors of the city of Meurs, and 
the teſtimony of a miniſter, who obſerv'd her 
in his own houſe, with the aſſiſtance of others, 


| thirteen days together, with all imaginable dili- 


gence ; but could not accuſe or convict her of 
any fraudulent practice. 

John Scot, an inhabitant of Scotland, being 
caſt in a ſuit at law, in a greater ſum of money 
than he was able to diicharge, retired for his ſe- 
curity into the abbey of Holyrood-houſe, where 
under the ſenſe of his affliction, he faſted thirty 
or forty days together; which being divulged at 
court, the king refolved to evince the truth of 
the report, and to that end, confined him to a 
cloſe room in Edinburgh caſtle, where none 


- could have admittance to him. A ſmall quan- 


tity of bread and water was left with him, which, 
in the compaſs of thirty-two days, was nothing 
leſſened in weight or meaſure. After this he 
travelled to Rome, and gave the like experiment 
of his abſtinence to pope Clement VII. He made 
the ſame trial at Venice. Spozfwgod's Hit. Ch. 
Scat, Afterwards returning into England, he af- 
cended the pulpit in St. Paul's church, and after 
his faſhion (for he was a very illiterate and lewd 
fellow) harangu'd againſt king Henry VIII's di- 
vorce from queen Katharine, and his defection 
from the Roman church; for which he was 
thrown into a goal, where he alſo faſted fifty 
days; but after that what became of him is not 
known. Clark's Mir. | 

A Romiſh prieſt lived forty years in that city, 
without any other aliment for the ſuſtaining of 
life, than imbibing air; and yet in all that time 
continued in a perfect ſtate of health, free from 


B 3 diſ- 


6 Of wonderful abſtinence 
diſeaſes, or any indiſpoſition of body. This re- 


lation we have upon the credit of Hermolaus 
Barbarus. Rondolitus alſo informs us, that he 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee a female child, that to 
the tenth year of her age, lived only upon ſuck- 
ing in air, without any other nutriment, and 
that, when ſhe came to maturity, ſhe marricd, 
and had ſeveral children. Schenck. obſerv. 

Pontanus affirms, in his hiſtory, that there 
was a certain woman in the kingdom of Naples, 
that had never taſted either wine, water, or any 
other liquor, till being once compelled to drink, 
at the command of Ladiſlaus king of Naples, it 
extremely prejudic'd her health. 

Roman gentleman, named Julius Viator, 
being in his youth afflicted with a dropfy, and 
advifed by his phyſicians to abſtain from drink, 
under the pain of increaſing his diſtemper, and 
endangering his life, he ſo familiariz'd their di- 
rections, that in his aged days, even to that of 
his diſſolution, he wholly abſtain'd from drink, 
and never ſeem'd to defirg or want it. Pia. 
Nat. Hiſt. 

Abraames, a pious and learned biſhop of Car- 
ras, impoſed upon himſelf ſuch a ſevere abſti- 
nence, from the common enjoyments, and pre- 
fent ſupports of life, that bread and water, bed 
and fire, he reckoned in the numbgr of unneceſ- 
farics ; he never accuſtomed himſelf to the uſe 
of drink; fed only upon raw herbs and fruits, 
and never taſted of theſe till the ſhutting in of 
the evening: Yet was a perſon of great hoſpitality 
to thoſe that came to viſit him: The beſt of 
fleſh, fiſh, bread and wines, were always pro- 
vided for his gueſts; and tho' he would ſome- 
times undertake the office of a carver for his 


friends, ä 


from meat and drink, 7 


friends, he could never be tempted to bear them 
company in eating any kind of delicacies. Drexel. 
oper. 

f Of what a different complexion was Lyſima- 
chus king of "Thrace, from theſe abſtemious per- 
ſons? He being oppreſs'd with extreme thirſt, 
laid down his arms, and ſubmitted himſelf, and 
all his forces, to the mercy of king Dromichetes 
his enemy ; but when he had quench'd his thirſt, 
and found himſelf a captive, cried out, Oh, 
© ye Gods ! for how ſhort-liv'd a pleaſure have 
g | abandoned a potent monarchy, and reduced 
« myſelf to perpetual ſlavery ?* Had his conſti- 
tution agreed with the foregoing examples, he 
might have kept his dominions, and his army. 
Had he ſtudied the art of being contented with 
his own, he had had enough; but his covetouſ- 
neſs knowing no bounds, made him war againſt 
a monarch, from whom he had received no pro- 
vocation, and ſo his thirſt after ſovereignty, drew 
upon himſelf a laſting torment, by a thirſt after 
a poor draught of water. 

A young damſel named Renee Chauvel, aged 
about fourteen years, who lived with her father 
and mother in the village of Thurandais, in the 
biſhopric of St. Malo, fell ſick of a dyſentery on 
the 25th of November 1696, and was cured in 
three weeks time, but remained in a languiſhing 
condition, and without an appetite ; taking no 

nouriſhment till the end of April following, but 
a little boiled milk in the morning, and at night. 
Toward the beginning of the ſame month, 1697, 
ſhe fell into a melancholy delirium; and towards 
the end of that month, deſiſted from eating and 
drinking, and ſo hath continued fourteen months, 
at the time this relation was given. Her belly 
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8 Of wonderful abſtinence, &c. 


was all conſumed, and as it were ſticking to the 
vertebras of her loins, and hath voided nothing 
{ince ſhe left off cating and drinking. She hath 
only urined five or ſix times, ſweats in the head 
and neck, and weeps often. She walks not with- 
out being fupported, and then only two or three 
{teps ; but has crawled upon her hands and feet 


{.yeral times. She leeps indifferently well in 


the night, but has not ſpoke fince Chriſtmas, 
1696, notwithſtanding ſhe apprehends what you 
ſuv, and gives ſufficient ſigns of her knowledge. 
All which is proved by the teſtimony of her father 
and mother; Mr. Oren, doctor of phyſic, and 
one of the college of phyſicians of Rennes; of 
all the village; of the prior of Corſcul, and his 
curate; the count of Garais, and the abbot of 
Fregouet, a gentleman to whom the father of 


the maid is a tenant. Pref. State of Europe, 


1698. | 
| Dr. Plot, in his natural hiſtory of Oxford, 


publiſlies a relation of bne Rebecca Smith, a ſer- 
vant to Thomas White of Minſter Lovel, who 
being near fifty years of age, was afflicted with 
ſuch an cxtreme drowth in her throat, that ſhe 
could get down nothing either ſolid or liquid, in 
the ſpace of ten weeks. At the end of which 
ſhe drank a ſmall quantity of water, and ſome 
warm broths, and continued without any other 
aliment for a twelvemonth together, when ſhe 
began to take to her food again. This happen'd 
in the year 1671; and to clear it from being 
thought a contrivance, there was no advantage 
made of the accident, which might bring it un- 


der doubt or ſuſpicion. 


Thuanus gives a relation of one of his coun- 


trymen, named Franciſcus Vieta, a man of fin- 
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Of falſe accuſers. 9 


gular learning, and ſo devoted to contemplation, 
that he would often continue in his ſtudy three days 
and three nights together, without meat, drink, 
or ſleep; and when either forced or perſuaded to 
quit his ſtudy, and otherwiſe divert himſelf, ne- 
ver complained of the want of food, or eat more 
after ſo long faſting, than he was uſed to do at 
other times when he kept to his conſtant meals, 
Sennertus tells us of three perſons that were 
the wonder of their times, who, each of them, 
faſted almoſt two years together, and yet, tho? 
lean, were in good health; of another that faſt- 
ed three whole years, another four, and by the 
fame rule might continue forty years. Prax, Med. 
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07 falſe accuſers, the miſchiefs they often do, 
and their frequent diſappointments. 


a 


MX” men have been utterly ruined by 
depending wholly upon their own inno- 
cence, Without a prudent foreſight, and timely 
endeavours to prevent the attacks of their ene- 
mies, who colour their malice, and clude the 
law by ſuborned evidences, or plauſible pre- 
tences. 

In the year of our Lord 1692, a gentleman 
whoſe name was de Ferieres, dwelling at his 
houſe near Mante, a city or great town in the 
iſle of France, in a frolic, had cauſed a pig to 
be ſtolen from the curate of the pariſh, and in- 
vited him to the eating of it. The curate not 
knowing who had robbed him, gave information 


B 5 of 


10 Of falſe accuſers. 


of the fact to the judges, and made a heavy 
buſtle about it, accuſing all that he had the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of ; upon which the gentleman, for fear 
the jeſt ſhould go too far, confeſs'd the theft, 
paid the curate for his pig, and all was well again. 
Some years after, one of this gentleman's ſons 
being condemned by the judges of Mante for 
ſome other offence, and fin'd two thoufand livres, 
the judges ſent to diſtrain upon the father's land; 
but he not only oppofed the officers, but took 
his ſon's part, and endeavour'd to reverſe the 
judgment, which ſo provok'd the judges, that. 
they ſet a foot again the petty-larceny of the pig, 
and proſecuting the Sieur de Ferieres as a thief, 
condemn'd him to be hang'd, and gave out a 
warrant for execution; and accordingly he was 
hanged in the eighty-ſecond year of his age, not- 
withſtanding all his appeals ; and, as it is ſaid, 
contrary to the prohibitions obtain'd from the 
council, of which no notice was taken, pretend- 
ing the caſe was within the juriſdiction of the 
provoſt, Month. Mercury. une 1696. _ 
This affair being repreſented to the king, he 
ſent for no leſs than twelve judges to Verſailles, 
who. upon examination were all carried priſoners 
to Paris, and the king referred the cauſe to the 
court of requeſts de PHoftel, to be there judg'd 
without appeal; and other complaints from the 
nobility and gentry about Mante, coming againſt 
the faid judges, and their conduct appearing fo 
criminal, that, ſays my author, (who printed 
this fad relation while the judges were in cuſtody) 
_ is no queſtion, but they will be made ex- 
es. 


am 
| 8 a ſervant to king Seleucus, and of 


a charming complexion, was commanded by his 
maſter 9 
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Of falſe accuſers. It 
maſter, to take care of his queen Stratonice, in 
her progreſs into Syria. Cambalus being ſenſible 
of the queen's laſcivious temper, and his own 
danger, took ſuch effectual order with himſelf, 
before he began his journey, as might quit him 
from all ſuſpicion of infidelity to his maſter. 
The queen was enamour'd with him on the 
road, and ſollicited him to gratify her unchaſte 


3 ; but he denying her importunities, the 
queen, when ſhe came hone, in revenge of the 


flight that was offer'd her, accuſed him to the 
king her husband, for attempting upon her ho- 
nour ; whereupon he was caſt into priſon, in 
order to be ſeverely puniſhed. But when the 
day of trial came, to the amazement of all the 
ſpectators, he ſufficiently vindicated his own in- 
nocence, and diſcover'd the proſecutor's malice, 

by ſhewing he was no man. Burt. Molau. 
Democritus, the philoſopher, was always fo 
intent upon his ſtudy, and improving himſelf in 

the knowledge of nature in her various o 
tions, that he defpiſed and heartily laugh'd at all 
the pleaſures that men took in the enjoyment of 
momentary things, and the toils and labours they 
underwent in acquiring them. The philoſopher 
perſevering in this ironical paſhon, the people of 
Abdera, among whom he lived, look'd upon him 
as a madman, and having compaſſion on him for 
the innocence of his life, ſent to Hippocrates to 
come and cure him; with whom Hippocrates 
diſcourſing, and ſeeing how he employ'd his time, 
told the Abderians, that notwithſtanding his care- 
leſs humour in reſpect to his cloaths, abſtemiouſ- 
neſs in his diet, and other little neglects of him- 
felf and the world, he was certainly one of the 
wiſeſt and beſt men in it; and they were little 
B 6 lets 


12 Advancement to honour 


leſs than mad, that thought Democritus had not 
the perfect uſe of all his ſenſes, and alſo employ'd 
them in the moſt noble and beneficial ſtudies. 
Hippoc. Epiſt. ad Demaget. Burt. Mel. Efift, to 
to the reader. 

Titus Celius being found murdered in his bed, 
in a room where both his ſons alſo lodg'd, and 
no ſervants in the houſe whether ſlaves or freed- 
men, being in the leaſt ſuſpected as guilty of his 
death; the preſumption ran high, that his two 
ſons had committed this abominable parricide; 
but being brought to their trials, and ſufficient 
proof made, that they were in a profound ſleep, 
and the chamber door open, when the murder 
was firſt diſcovered, the judges pronounc'd them 
not guilty, thinking it impoſſible, © That nature 
© could connive at ſuch a horrid fact, or ſuffer 
two ſons to take a quiet repoſe, over the corps 
of a newly-butcher'd father.” Which reaſon 
was allowed by the whole aſſembly, and. their 


acquittal confirm'd by the voice of the populace. 
Zuin. Theat, 


il i i 


Advancement to honour obtained by various 
accidents. 


HO” a generous education, and a good 
judgment, attended with an advantageous 


admiſſion into the firſt notices of a prince, are 


look'd upon as fair ſteps to court-preferment z 
* inſtanccs are not wanting of ſome who have 

en raiſed to honour, merely upon account of 
a witty 
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obtain'd by various accidents. 13 


a witty repartee, a lucky hit, or an obliging ac- 
cident ; of which take the following : 

Guymond, a chaplain in ordinary to king 
Henry I. finding that for the generality, the worſt 
ſcholars had the beſt preferments in the church ; 
when he was performing his duty in ſaying maſs 
before the king, the epiſtle was taken out of St. 
James, where in reading theſe words, It rained. 
„not upon the earth three months, and fix 
% days;“ he read it after this hobbling affected 
manner, It rained not not upon the earth, one, 
one, one years, and five-one months.” The 
king took notice of his abuſing the facred text, 
and ſharply reprimanded him for it. Guymond 
anſwer'd, that reading and ſpeaking nonſenſe 
were become faſhionable, and ſeeing thoſe that, 
did ſo, were ſooner and better preferred than 
men of parts and learning, he imitated that pre- 
vailing method, to come in for his ſhare among 
the blockheads, rather than ſtarve among men of 
ſenſe : at which the king ſmiled, as being pleas'd 
with his repartee, and ſoon after gave him the 
wardenſhip of St. Frideſwids in the "Oy of 
Oxford. Speed's Chron. 

Philip II. king of Spain, had ſuch an extraor- 
dinary curious Guſto, that nothing could pleaſe 
him, but what was the moſt excellent of it kind; 
of which there are many examples in hiſtory, 
among the reſt what follows. A Portugal 
merchant ſhewing his majeſty a diamond of an 
extraordinary luſtre, his courtiers expected, he 
would have commended its beauty; but on the 
contrary he contemned and diſdain'd it; not that 
that great monarch affected to be thought wiſcr 
than other men; but that his mind was ſo elated 


and clear in the wonderful productions of nature, 


2 that 
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14 Advancement to honour 


that he could not be impos'd upon by mean and 
vulgar trifles. Well ſays the king to the mer- 
chant, ** At what price do you value this dia- 
mond, if I ſhould have a fancy to purchaſe it?“ 
This illuſtrious ſprig of the Sun, replies the 


„ merchant, I value at ſeventy thouſand duckets, 


and he that buys it at that price, will have no 
„ reaſon to complain.“ And what was you 
thinking on, ſaid the king, when you put ſo 
great a price upon it?” I was thinking, ſaid 
« the merchant, that Philip II. was vet alive.“ 
At which the king, being more charm'd with the 
fineſs of that expreſſion, than the luſtre of the 
diamond, order'd immediately the payment of 
the money, and difmiſt him. Baſtaz, Grat. de Her. 
P Hom. de Cour, 

The Iriſh being oppreſs'd and injur'd by the 
earl-of Kildare, exhibited feveral articles of high 
miſdemeanor againſt him to king Henry VII. con- 
cluding their information with theſe words, All 
4 Ireland cannot rule this eart!'? Why then ſaid 
the king, © He is the fitteſt man to rule all Ire- 
* land,” and accordingly made him lord — 
of that kingdom. A lucky accident for the ear], 
when the king, to keep up his jeſt, gave him the 
beſt poſt in Ireland. Baker's Chron. 

Captain Raleigh, native of Budely in Devon- 
fhire, coming from Ireland to viſit the Engliſh 
court, and endeavour the making his fortune, 
found queen Elizabeth taking a walk near the 
court, and perceiving a wet place in her way, 
which ſhe was unwilling to paſs through ; Ra- 
leigh immediately ſpread his new pluſh cloak over 
it, which the queen trod foftly on, and went over 
dry foot; but not without a particular obſervation 
of theperſon that paid her ſo much reſpect; for ſhe 

afterward 
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obtain'd by various accidents. r; 


zfterward bountifully rewarded him with conſi- 
derable preferments, and the honour of knight- 
hood. 

Regillianus was general of ti > Roman army 
in Illyricum, under the reign of Galienus the 
emperor, who having diſguſted many of the prin-- 
cipal military officers and ſoldiers, it put them 
upon laying _ to depoſe him from the im- 
perial dignity. reral of the chief of them ſup- 
ping together, and difcourſing of the original of 
one anothers names; among the reſt one de- 
manded from whence the name Regillianus was 
derived. A grammarian that was there by mere 
chance, told him, that Regillianus was derived. 
from Regillius of Regulus, and fo of Rex a king. 
Then faid the ſoldiers there preſent, Why 
«© ſhould he not be a king? This ſingle expreſ- 
ſion, ſtarted by meer chance, without any previous 
motive, caus'd them all the next morning to repair 
to the general's tent, where they ſaluted him by the 
name of emperor, and made him fo. Lips Monit. 

The lord Cromwel, was the ſon of a black- 
fmith at Putney, in the county of Surrey; Who, 
for the Ar bes of a pregnant wit, was 
taken into the ſervice of cardinal Wolſey, who 
employed him in his moſt important ſecret affairs, 
which always ſucceeded under his diſcreet ma- 
nagement; infomuch, that when his maſter fell, 
king Henry VIII. obferving his great diligence 
was attended with a vivacious wit, and other re- 
quiſite accompliſhments, took him into his fer- 
vice, who pleas'd him ſo well, and humour'd his 
paſſions fo exactly, that he became his ſpecial 
favourite, and the king by degrees, rais'd him to 
the moſt eminent dignities and offices in the 
ſtate, Baker's Chron. | 

| The 


16 Advancement to honour, &c. 


The earl of Holland, who was a younger ſon 
of a noble houſe, after ſometime ſpent in France, 
and the wars of Holland, which profeflion he in- 
tended to follow, coming after two or three cam- 
paigns in the leiſure of winter to viſit his friends 
in England, and the court, in a ſhort time grew 
very acceptable to the duke of Buckingham, by 
whoſe means, and that of a lovely winning pre- 
ſence, he found an eaſy admiſſion into the court, 
and the king's favour. He took carc to be the 
duke's creature, and ſucceeded ſo well in it, that the 
king could not be more in haſte to advance the 
duke, than the duke was to promote him. e 
firſt preferr'd him to a wife, by whom, among 
other things he had the manor of Kenſington, of 
which he was made baron : after that he was 
made gentleman of the bed-chamber to the prince 
of Wales: next earl of Holland, captain of the 
guard, aprivy counſellor ; ambaſſador into France: 
all this while the weather was fair ; but as ſoon 
as the ſtorm aroſe, and the rebellion was beginning 
in England, to ſhew there was no faith in the 
forehead, when the king was at York, the earl 
of Holland begg'd his majeſty to make a taron, 
which would have been worth to the earl ten 
thouſand pounds; but the king refuſing to grati- 


fy him, he turn'd malecontent, fell into the in- 


tereſt of his majeſty's enemies, and was diſmiſs'd 


the court, and his employments there. Hi/?, 
Rebel. Epit. 
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Of adverſity, how improved or dejected 
under it. 
1 are the gift of heaven, and oſten 
the rewards of virtuous actions; but not to 
be eſteemed our only happineſs in having, or mi- 
ſery in wanting them. Adverſity in the opinion 
of the world is the greateſt affliction; yet, if con- 
ſider'd aright, and improved as it ought to be, is 
a great bleſling in itſelf, an happy eſtate, and 
ields no ſuch cauſe of diſcontent, as that men 
ſhould think themſelves hated of God, or forſaken 
by him: for men in the greateſt proſperity are 
often like trees laden with fruit, that break with 
the weight of their boughs, and are ruined b 
their own greatneſs. Their wealth is their miſery, 
and tho' they do all that is poſſible to comply 
with the commands of their princes, yet they 
often miſcarry, and only fatten themſelves to be 
devoured by their ſovereigns, as Seneca was by 
Nero, and Sejanus by Tiberius. 

Telamon ſon of /Facus, and king of Salamis 
was a man of ſo firm and ſteady a temper, that 
it was impoſſible for any viciflitude of fortune to 
deject him, or any croſs accident to ſhake the con- 
ſtancy of his mind, into the leaſt appearance of 
trouble or diſcontent. When notice was given 
him of the death of his only ſon, whom he loved 
with the tendereſt endearments; he anſwer'd with 
an undiſturbed countenance, and a compoſed 
mind, „I knew I begot a mortal child, and 
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What by the inevitable laws of nature muſt 
© happen once, can never come too early.“ Lon. 
Theat, 

L. Paulus Emilius was blefs'd with four ſons, 
two of which, viz. Scipio and Fabius had the ho- 
nour to be engrafted into other noble families by 
adoption: the other two being yet in their mino- 
rity, he kept at home with him, that he might 
look after their education. The eldeſt being a- 
bout fourteen years of age, was ſaatch'd away by 
ſudden death, five days before the celebration of 
his triumph, and the youngeſt of twelve years of 
age, died three days after it. All the Roman 
people were fo ſenſibly afflicted at the decay of 
this noble family, that their grief might be read 
in their dejected countenances; which Emilius 
perceiving, and bearing his loſs with a profound 

imity of ſpirit, cauſed the citizens of Rome 
to be aſſembled, to adminiſter conſolation to them, 
without deſigning to receive any from them. 
The populace being met, he ſpoke to them after 
this manner, Fellow citizens, in the great hap- 
“ pineſs you now enjoy, knowing all carthly af- 
« fairs are ſubject to viciflitudes, I was not with- 
© out fears, that fortune by her own fickleneſs 
and inconſtancy, might convert her ſmiles in- 
to frowns, and meditate miſchief to you; for 
„ which reaſon, I importun'd the gods with con- 
„ tinued prayers, that if any evil was deſign'd a- 
„ gainſt the citizens of Rome, it might be di- 
4 verted from them, and the whole be ſhower'd 
*<. down upon my family; which being come to 
e pals, I rejoice, that the gods have ſo far com- 
<<.plied with my petitions, that you ſhould ra- 
<« ther lament my particular aMiCtions, than I 
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e ſhould grieve at any general calamity fallen 
6 upon you.“ Zuin, Theat. | 

When the ancient Romans, by a continual 
ſeries of war with that great general Hannibal, 

and their overthrow at Cannæ, found their mili- 

tary Strength exhauſted, and their republick on 

the brink of ruin; they ſuſtain'd all thoſe cala- 
mities with fuch a noble courage, and greatneſs 
of ſpirit, that they forthwith ſent freſh recruits to 
their forces in Spain, when Hannibal was almoſt 
ready to enter Rome, and put an end to a repub- 
lick, that for a long tract of time, had been for- 
midable to all the world ; nay, the lands whereon 

Hannibal was encamp'd with his army without 

the walls, was at that time ſold at as high a rate, 

as if Hannibal had been a thouſand leagues from 
the city. Valer. Maxim. 

3 Hiero the Sicilian tyrant was as unpoliſh'd, 
rough, and cruel, in the exerciſe of his il|-ac- 
quir'd power, as if he deſign'd to copy, or exceed 
all the ill actions of his brother Gelo ; but falling 

into a chronical diſtemper, which gave him leiſure 

do read, and to have converſation with men of 
learning and probity, it ſo ſmoothed the rudeneſs 

of his former temper, and abated the heat of his 
vicious habits, that he was better'd by his af- 
fictions ; and when he had recover'd his health, 
ſhook off his lewd aflociates, and contracted an 
intimacy in friendſhip and councils, with thoſe 
great examples of learning and virtue, Simonides, 
Pindar the Theban, and Bacchilides. Alan. 

var. Hf. 

4 The Athenian orators, being exaſperated againſt 

$ Philip king of Macedon, took an over great 

freedom in miſrepreſenting his actions, and load- 
ing his name with ſcurrilous and reproachful lan- 
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guage ; but king Philip was ſo far from reſent- 
ing or revenging that indignity, that he ſaid, 
© He was extremely obliged to them; for it put 
© him upon an extraordinary care and circumſpec- 
© tion, to demean himſelf with ſo much integrity 
and juſtice, that his unſullicd actions might con- 
© tradict their opprobrious words, and prove them 
* liars.” Plut. Moral. in l. de Apoth. Reg. &c. 
Zeno, a philofopher of Citium, a town of Cy- 
prus, turning merchant for his better ſupport, 
was always unfortunate by loſſes at ſea, inſo- 
much that he was reduced to one {mall veſtel, 
and having advice that it was caſt away, and no- 
thing ſaved, he entertained the news with chear- 
fulneſs, ſaying, O fortune, thou haſt acted 
* wiſely, in forcing me to throw off the rich at- 
© tire of a merchant, to put on the mean and 
£ deſpiſed habit of a ſcholar, and return me back 
to the ſchool of philoſophy, where there is no- 
thing to loſe, and the moſt ſatisfactory and du- 
© rable things to be gained. Aſter this, Zeno fo 
improved in learning, that king Antigonus II. 
had him in great eſteem for his knowledge and 
integrity, and when he dicd extremely lamented 
the loſs of kim. He was father of the ſtoics, 


and taught, That men having two ears, and 


© but one mouth, ſhould hear much, and ſpeak 
but little” Plut. de tranquil, animi, & Apo- 
thegm. Reg. 

Lepidus, one of the triumvirates that parcel'd 
out the Roman empire among themſelves, was 
fo blown up with pride and haughtineſs, at his 
being at the head of twenty legions coming out 
of Africa, that meeting with Octavianus Cæſar 
in Sicily, under the misfortune of being routed 
by Sextus Pompeius, he would not admit him 

into 
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into his preſence, but ſcornfully denied him au- 
dience, and cauſed his ſoldiers to throw darts at 
him, which Cæſar defending himſelf againſt, re- 
turn'd to his army, led them againſt the forces 


of Lepidus, who ſeeing which way the ſcale of 


victory was like to incline, and that his former 
oſtentation and inſolence was in danger of ruin- 
ing him, he fell into an abject meanneſs of ſpirit, 
immediately threw off his general's robe, put on 
deep mourning, threw himſelf at Cæſar's feet, 


whom a little before he contemned and lighted, 


and begged him to give him his life, in whoſe 
power it now was to deprive him of it. Cæſar, to 
ſhew that the braveſt men were always inclin'd 
to mercy, granted him his life and eſtate, but 
ſentenced him to endleſs baniſhment. Ore/. hit. 
Perſeus, the Macedonian monarch, was cove- 
tous to a great degree, and ſo exceſſive proud, 
high-minded, and of ſuch a lofty and haughty 
ſtomach, ariſing from the conceited ſtrength of 
his own dominions, that he gave great diſtur- 
bance to thoſe parts of the world; and lighting 
the Roman power, provoked Gentius, king of 
the Illyrians, for three hundred talents, to war 
againſt them, and contrary to the law of na- 
tions, to kill a Roman embaſlador ; and when 
he had engaged that prince too far to be able to 
return, refuſed to pay the money he had pro- 


miſed. Perſeus, being at length engaged in the 


{ame war, was beaten, and taken priſoner, and 
then diſcovered as poor, mean and ſervile a ſpirit, 
as if he had been of the baſeſt extraction; for 
approaching near /Emilius, the conſul roſe from 
his ſeat to meet him, and receive him like a 
prince, under the misfortunes of an unſucceſsful 


war, and accoited hun with demonſtrations of 
ſor- 
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ſorrow : But Perſeus was ſo unable to keep up 
a manly courage, that, in a baſe deſpair and fear, 
he caſt himſelf at the conſul's feet, embraced 
his knees, and prayed him with ſuch an abject 
meanneſs to pity him, that he turn'd ZEmilius's 
compaſſion into anger; and with a wrinkled 
brow, that ſhew'd his diſpleaſure, told him, 
Since he was dejected below a man, he was an 


© unworthy enemy of the Romans, and one that 


by diſcovering ſo baſe a cowardice, had thrown 


a reproach and diſhonour on his late victory. 


Plut. in P. Æmil. 

Tygranes, ſovereign of Armenia, in warring 
againſt the Romans, had an army of twenty 
thouſand archers and ſtone- ſlingers, fifty five thou- 
ſand cavalry, an hundred and fifty thouſand in- 
fantry, and thirty-five thouſand artificers and 
pioneers. This huge army made him fo intole- 
rably proud, that when he ſaw the Roman ge- 
neral Lucullus marching againſt him, he derided 
their ſmall number, ſaymg, If theſe men come 
as embaſſadors, they ſignify ſomething ; but if 
© as enemies, they will ſcarce ſerve us for a 
* breakfaſt. I want, faith he, to fight with the 
< whole military powers of Rome, and to tri- 


umph in their defeat. But when his arm 


was engag'd, and he faw his cavalry unable to 
bear the thock, and his foot give way, Tygra- 
nes was the firſt that left the field, and threw 
away his diadem, that it might not hinder his 
ſpeedy flight; but being taken priſoner, he effe- 
minately lamented his unhappy deſtiny, and that 
of his ſons, now lying at the mercy of the con- 
quering Romans; and when, after this he was 


taken again, and brought before Pompey, threw 


himſelf and crown at his feet, and relign'd his 
« 2 king- 
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kingdom to his diſpoſal, which Pompey gave him 
again, but made him tributary to the Romans. 
Plut. in Lucullo. 

Cardinal Wolſey, that from no higher a pa- 
rentage than a butcher's ſon of Ipſwich in Suf- 


folk, "roſe to be a cardinal, and poſſeſſing the 


entire favour of the king, and the greateſt offices 
of truſt and profit in the kingdom, grew ſo in- 
ſufferably proud and lofty, that he was ſerv'd by 
the ſons of noblemen; in common diſcourſe 


would ſay, Ego et rex mens, I and my king ;* 


told Edward duke of Buckingham, who ſpilt a 
little water on his ſhoes, that he would ſtick on 
his skirts, and not long after procured him to be 
beheaded; had the confidence to cite king Hen- 
ry VII. and queen Katharine, to appear before 
him and Campejus, as their judges; carried the 
broad ſeal of England with him beyond ſea; had 
a greater retinue than the king ; tyranniz'd over 
the whole kingdom, and whoſe word was a law, 
that ſcarcely any man durſt oppoſe, under the 
price of his ruin; yet when he ſaw himſelf de- 
cline in the king's favour, he bowed and cringed 
to all men in favour, whom formerly he deſpis d; 

jeem'd overjoyed when a courtier would vouch- 
ſafe to ſpeak to him; and when Mr. Norris met 
him on the way at Putney, with a comfortable 
meſſage from the king, and a gold ring as a pre- 
ſent from the ſame hand ; he alighted from his 


mule, and receiv'd his meſſage kneeling, and 


bare-headed in the dirt, with the humbleſt ex- 
preſſions of his gratitude to God and the king, 
for the joyful news; and receiving the ring from 
Mr. Norris, he faid, If I was lord of the realm, 


one half of it was too inconſiderable a gratuity 


for your trouble and good news.“ And there- 


fore 
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ſore intreated him to accept of a ſmall chain of 
gold, with a croſs of the ſame metal annex'd to it, 
wherein was incloſed a piece of the wood of the 1 
holy croſs, which he conſtantly wore about bis 43 
neck next his skin, and valued it at above a thou- | 
ſand pounds ſterling. Stow's Chron, 4 
George duke of Buckingham, that great fa- 
vourite of king James I, knowing that attorney- 
general Bacon was a man of extraordinary parts, 
and as things were then circumſtantiated, fit to 
ſerve the king in quality of lord keeper of the 
broad ſeal, ſent a gentleman to tell him, that 
he had procur'd that favour for him ; but withal 
to tell him alſo, that he knew he was naturally 
a knave, ungrateſul, proud, and apt to return 
injuries to ſuch as did him kindneſſes; but let 
him look to it, for if he made him any ſuch re- 
quital, He would fink him as far below ſcorn 
© and contempt, as he had preferred him above 
his expeCctation.* Bacon head the meſſage with 
paticnce, and promiſed to obey the commands of 
ſv good a patron, with the greateſt ſubmiſſion 
and exactneſs. Bacon had no ſooner receiv'd the 
ſcals, and the king being gone into Scotland, 
but he fancies himſelf a monarch ; ſleeps in the 
king's lodgings ; does the buſineſs of the court in 
the banqueting houſe ; uſurps the ſtate and at- 
tendance of the king; if any of the privy-coun- 
ſellors ſat with him for the diſpatch of public 
affairs, and drew near him, he would bid them 
fit further off, and know their diſtance. Upon 
which ſecretary Winwood went-away, and would 
appear no more at the council board, but im- 
mediately wrote to the king, that he would pleaſe 
to make what haſte he could to England, for his- 


[| majeſty's ſeat was already uſurp'd by the keeper. 
| If 
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If he received a letter from the duke of Buck- 
ingham that required a ſpeedy return, he would 
not open or anſwer it but at his own leiſure ; but 
now hearing the king was coming towards Lon- 
don, he return'd to himſelf again. The court 
being come to Windſor, he attended two days 
at the duke of Buckingham's chamber, without 
admittance into any other room than where the 
footmen and the dregs of that family attended. 
There he fat upon an old wooden coffer, with 
the purſe and ſeal lying by him, two days ſuc- 
ceſſively i in that deſpicable poſture, and then hav- 
ing admittance, he fell down at the duke's feet, 
kiſſing them, and vowing never to riſe till his 
grace had pardon'd him, which at length was 


granted him; but the keeper became a ſlave to 


the duke, and all his relations. Court of King 
James. 


— 


. 
Adulterers puniſhed in various manners. 


ING Edwin, eldeſt ſon of king Edmund, 
and ſucceſſor of king Edred, being but four- 
teen years of age, on the very day his coronation 
was folemniz'd, ſhamefully abuſed a lady of great 
fortune, and nearly related to him, in the fight 
of his lords, as they were aſſembled at the coun- 
cil board ; and that he migkt enjoy his inceſtu- 
ous pleaſures with the greater freedom, cauſed 
the lady's husband to be murdered. To this he 
added many other infamous actions, which ſo 
alienated the affections of his ſubjects, that the 

Vor. J. . Mer- 
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Mercians and Northumbrians revolted from him, 
ſet the crown upon the head of his younger bro- 
ther Edgar, and ſwore allegiance to him. Ed- 
win, with exceſſive grief, ended his life, having 
reigned but four years. Speed. Chron. 

Eugenius III. king of Scotland, was ſo much 
addicted to laſciviouſneſs himſelf, that he was 
willing to indulge the better ſort of his ſubjects 
in the ſame libidinous pleaſures ; and therefore 
made a law, that the lord of the ſoil ſhould have 
the firſt night's lodging with every new-married 
woman, which beaſtly law continued in force 
till it was repealed by king Malcolm, in the year 
1057, granting liberty to the husband to buy off 
his cuckoldom upon payment of half a mark in 
filver, to the lord, which they call Marchetas 
Mulierum, and is ſtill diſponed by landlords, in 
the charters they grant to their vaſſals. Brſhop 
Spotfwood's Hift. Ch. Scot. 

When the duke of Anjou came to aſſiſt the 
Dutch againſt the Spaniards, his army entring 
into Hainault, one captain Pont was quartered in 
a rich farmer's houſe, of whom he asked his 
daughter in marriage, but being denied, he drove 
the family out of the houſe, but kept the inno- 
cent virgin with him, and raviſh'd fer, and hav- 
ing ſatiated himſelf, cauſed three or four ſoldiers 
to deal as rudely by her alſo. Which being done, 
the injured woman, meditating a revenge, as the 
captain turned his. head to ſpeak to a corporal, 
ſhe took up a knife and ſtabb'd him to the heart, 
of which wound he dropt down dead immediate- 
ly. The ſoldiers bound her to a tree, and ſhot 
her to death, for which they were all hang'd. 
Sympſ. Ch. Hiſt. be 


Pau- 
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Paulina, wife of Saturninus, was as famous for 
her extraordinary beauty and unſpotted chaſtity 
of life, as her noble deſcent. Decius Mundus, 


a Roman knight, was To paſſionately in love with 


her, that he offer'd her two hundred thouſand 
drachmas to enjoy her but one night, and ſhe ſlight- 
ing his gifts, and abhorring his propoſals, he de- 
termined to famiſh himſelf to death. Ide, his 
father's freed-woman, coming to the knowledge 
of it, told him, that for fifty thouſand drachmas, 
{he would procure him the enjoyment of the 
lady; which ſum being put into her hands, 
and ſhe knowing Paulina was a great adorer 
of Iſis, ſhe gives twenty-five thouſand drachmas 
to ſome of the prieſts, acquaints them with 
the paſſion of Decius, begs their aſſiſtance in 
gratifying him, and promiſed them to double 
the quantity of gold when they had accompliſh'd 
it. The ſeniors of theſe covetous prieſts being ſa 
largely brib'd, and in expectation of more gold, 
make a viſit to Paulina, and tell her the God 
Anubis was fo ſmitten with her beauty, that he 
commanded her to come to him at ſuch a time 
and place. She obtaining her husband's conſent, 
went to the temple at night, was lock'd in by 
the confederate prieſts, and in the dark was en- 
joyed by Decius Mundus, thinking ſhe had ob- 
lig'd a-God, and extolled the favour ſhe had re- 
ceiv'd to her husband and acquaintance. Three 
days after Mundus meeting her, ſaid, © It was 
* kindly done of you, Paulina, to fave me two 
© hundred thouſand drachmas, and yet give me the 
© pleaſure of enjoying you under the borrow'd 
© name of Anubis ;* and then abruptly left her. 
Paulina now apprehending how ſhe had been a- 
buſed and cheated, tore her hair, rent her cloaths, 
C 2 told 
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"oy told her husband what a villainy had been aCted, 
and, on her knees, begg'd that Mundus, and all 
14 his confederates, might have an exemplary pu- 
| niſhment. Saturninus, her husband, relates the 
matter to Tiberius the emperor, who finding it 
to be true, ſentenced all the prieſts that were 
concerned, and Ide to be crucified ; the temple 
to be demoliſh'd, and the ſtatue of Iſis to be 


and carl of Somerſet, living in open adultery 
with the young earl of Eſſex's lady; to prevent 
the ſcandal, and enjoy their pleaſures with the 
greater freedom, procured the lady to be ſo- 
lemnly, tho? unjuſtly, divorced from her huſ- 4 
band, and then, at the expence of Sir Thomas > 
Overbury's life, Somerſet married her. The wed- 
ding was honour'd with the preſence of the king, 
queen and nobility, with all imaginable pomp 
and gallantry. The city of London alſo made 
an entertainment for the bride and bridegroom, 
and happy were they who could ſhew the great- 
eſt reſpect to their perſons, and honour to their 
nuptials; but before the concluſion of the year, 
Somerſet and his Jady were apprehended, con- 
victed, and condemned to die, for procuring Sir 
Thomas Overbury to be poiſoned in the tower. 
All men expected, according to king James's aſ- 
ſeveration, not to ſpare any one that was cen- 
cern'd in that murder, that they would have been 
both executed ; but, on the contrary, they were 
pardon'd, and ſet at liberty, with the — 
0 


thrown into the river 'I yber : But Mundus he 

only condemned to baniſhment, as excuſing his b 

crime, in part, for the great paſſion and love he 

had for the lady. Foſeph. Antiq. Judaic. 4 
Sir Robert Carr, ſometime favourite to king 1 

James I, who created him viſcount Rocheſter, . 
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of 4000 l. a year out of the earl's confiſcated 
eftate. They retired to a private life in the 
country; and now that love that made them 
break thro” all oppoſition, either on her ſide de- 
clining to ſome new object, as was commonly 
reported, or his inclining to reluctancy, that they 
lived in the ſame houſe as ſtrangers to one an- 
other. Ihe lady died before him an infamous 
death, of a diſeaſe in the offending parts, too un- 
ſcemly for any modeſt pen to mention: Of the 
earl 1 will ſay no more, but that he would have 
paſſed for a good man, if he had not doated on 
ſo ill a woman, whoſe lewaneſs brought him to 
ruin. Kingflon's Hijt. Eng. 

A noble Thuringian, being furpriz'd in com- 
mitting adultery, the husband of the adultereſs 
cauſed him to be bound hand and foot, and 
thrown into a priſon, where he kept him with- 
out either meat or drink ; but to add to his tor- 
ment, cauſed hot mcat to be ſet before him twice 
a day, to vex him with the ſmell of what he 
could not taſte. Under this torment he conti- 
nued eleven days, and then having gnawn the 
Reſh from his ſhoulders, he died. Clark's Ex. 
from Luther. | 

Mary of Arragon, wife to the emperor Otho 
the Third, was attended by a young ſpark in 
women's cloaths, who did her drudgery ; but be- 
ing diſcovered, he was burnt to death. After- 
wards, in vain attempting to debauch the count 
de Mutina, ſhe accuſed him of endeavouring to 
raviſh her, for which he was moſt injuriouſly be- 
headed. ' But at length the emperor making fur- 
ther diſcoveries of her Lewdneſs, he cauſed her 
to be burnt to death. 
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Ci AF, I. 
OF affability and bumility in fome great men. 


S the nobleſt actions in hiſtory have gene- 
rally been periorm'd by men of higheſt 
birch and quality, ſo the truly great men have 
bern the moſt remarkable examples of courteſy 
nd humility. "Thoſe are the ſureſt friends that 
ue made fo by reiterated civilities, which cer: 
inly procure the good will of the public in re- 
turn, whereas vulgar paſhons, and a tyrannical 
bohaviour, are fit for nothing but to make men 
ve deſpiſed of others, and uneaſy to themſelves. 
When Alexander the Great was in Aſia, a 
ſudden and extraordinary tempeſt of cold fo ſur- 
priz'd many about him, that they ſwooned away 
by the violence of it. Among the reſt he found 
a Macedonian ſoldier almoſt ſtarved to death, 
whom he commanded to be carried into his tent, 
and ſet by the fire in his own royal chair, which, 
with the addition of a cordial, immediately re- 
ſtored the dying ſoldier to life again; who then 
feeing in what poſture he fat, ſtarted up in a 
fright, and with all the rhetoric he had, apolo- 
giz d to the king for his preſumption ; but Alex- 
ander, with an obliging aſpect, reply'd, * Thou 
« canſt not be ignorant, my ſoldier, that you 
© Macedonians enjoy a greater freedom under 
< your king, than the fervile Perſians do under 
© theirs. To any one of thoſe ſubjects, it had 
been prefent death to have ſat in the king's 
© chair, but to thee it has been a new lite; fo 
vu 
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© it was intended, and has ſucceeded, may' ſt 
thou long enjoy it.” Harault's diſc, of po- 
licy. 
"Gualter Mapes, an antiquated Engliſh hiſto- 
rian reports, that king Edward I. and Leoline 
prince of Wales, deſigning an interview in a 
village called Auſt upon Severn, in the county 
of Glouceſter ; the prince being defired to come 
over, inſiſted upon ſome punctilio of honour, 
and refuſing to come, the king would needs con- 
deſcend to go over to him, and took boat ac- 
cordingly; which prince Leoline perceiving, 
ruſhed up to the ſhoulders in water, and would 
have carried the king aſhore in his arms, ſaying, 
* Your majeſty's great humility and wiſdom haz 
* utterly ſubdued my impertinence and vanity.” 
Burt. Melanc. | 

Ulpius Trajanus the emperor, took all occa- 
ſions to manifeſt an extraordinary affability and: 
humility in his words and actions, ſo that he ne- 
ver diſpleaſed any man with refuſing his requeſt ; 
for he did it with ſuch a courteous demeanor, as 
gave the petitioner hopes to ſucceed in ſome- 
thing elſe. And when any of his ſoldiers were 
wounded in fight, would aſſiſt in their cure; and 
when ſwathes or bandages were wanting to bind 
up their wounds, would tear his own linnen to 
ſupply that defect. Some thought theſe practices 
were too great a condeſcenſion, and below the 
dignity of his ſtate, and therefore took the li- 
berty to cenſure them; but he put an end ta 
thoſe murmurs, by ſaying, He would be ſuch 
© an emperor to his ſubjects, as might oblige 


© them to obey out of love, and not out of fear; 


© and while he was emperor, would act towards 
others as he deſired an emperor ſhould have 
C 4 done 
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done to him, if it had been his lot to have 
been a private perfon.* Pezel. Mellefic. 

Maud, daughter of Malcolm Canmore king 
of Scots, and wife to king Henry I. of England, 
was fo affably pious and humble, that ſhe con- 
defcended to relieve the poor with her own 
hands, dreſs their ſores, and waſh their feet; 
and being reprimanded for it by a courtier, as 
rot agreeable to her royal dignity, ſhe made him 
this ar.fwer, * That ſhe followed the example of 
our bleſſed Saviour, and the preſcripts of the 
* goſpel; and that the brighteſt jewel in the 
* crown of majeſty was affability and courteſy.” 
Aar. Fun. Mon. 

When Robert duke of Normandy being in 
the holy war, refuſed the ſovereignty of Jeruſa- 
lem, having a greater mind to the crown of 
England, the princes proceeded to make another 
choice, and knowing the remarkable piety and 
humanity of Godfrey of Bouillon, they elected 
him by an unanimous conſent to be their king. 
He accepted the title, but refuſed the ſolemnity 
of his coronation, ſaying, God forbid that I 
* ſhould wear a crown of gold, where the Sa- 
* viour of all the world had been crowned with 
* thorns.* Full. holy War. | &= 

Dr. Hall, ſome time biſhop of Norwich, was 


as humble as learned, as courteous as devout ; 


and had all the qualifications of a good biſhop in 
great perfection. He was accuſtomed to ſay, 
That he would ſuffer a thoufand wrongs, ra- 
© ther than be guilty of doing one: He would 
© rather ſuffer a hundred, than return one, and 


_ © endure many, rather than complain of one, or 


© endeavour to right himſelf by contending ; for 
© he had always obſerved, that to contend with 
one's 
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© one's ſuperiors is fooliſh, with one's equals is 
© dubious, and with one's inferiors mean-ſpirited 
© and ſordid. Suits in law are unqueſtionably 
© lawful, but he had need be more than man, 
that can manage them with juſtice and inno- 
6 cence. 


Pope Julius III. gave a cardinal's hat to a 


ſervant that kept his monkey ; and being asked 
the reaſon of ſo ſtrange a favour, anſwer'd, 
That he ſaw as much in his ſervant to make 
him a cardinal, as the conclave ſaw in him to. 


© elect him pope.* Hit. Reform. 


CT AP; VI. 
OF age, prea!, memorable, and renewed. 


= BEEE are ſo many ways, and. various 


methods, to ſend us out of this tranſitory 
world, that *tis a greater wonder we ſhould live 
one ſingle day, than that life, which is ſubject 
to ſo many caſualties, ſhould be prolonged to fo 
great a length as we find it has been, by the fol- 
lowing memorials. 
Hippocrates, that celebrated phyſician, lived 
an hundred and four years; and Galen, no leſs 
famous in his generation for his knowledge in 


2 lived one hundred and forty years. But 


aracelſus, who boaſted he could make other 
men immortal, died himſelf at forty. 

Upon the wall of the cathedral church of Pe- 
terborough in Northamptonſhire it is recorded, 


that a ſexton there buried two queens in that 


church, v:z. Katherine queen-dowager to king 


C5 Henry 
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Henry VIII, and Mary queen of e and 
yet there were above fiſty years elapſed betwixt 
the date of their ſeveral interrments ; the for- 
mer dying Jan. 8, 1536, and the other unhap- 
pily deprived of life, Feb. 8, 1587, Tis fur- 
ther ſaid of this long-liv'd ſexton, that he bu- 
ried two generations, or the inhabitants of that 
city twice over. Thoſe that are curious in aſ- 
ſigning reaſons for longevity, attribute this man's 
long life to his frequent ſmelling the rich mould 
made of conſumed human bodies, which they 
ſay is a great preſerver of life. Fuller's Worth. 

William Pawlet, marquis of Wincheſter, and 
no leſs than twenty years together lord treaſurer 
of England, was born in the year 1461, being 
the laſt year of Henry VI. and died in the 10th 

ear of queen Elizabeth, being the. year 1568. 
The whole of his life was an hundred and fix 
years, three quarters and five days ; during the 
ſeveral. reigns of nine kings and queens of Eng- 
land. He had the ſatisfaction of feeing his chil- 
drens children multiplied to the number of one 
hundred and three. Baker's Chron. Fuller's 

orth, 

The Lord Verulam. reports, that there was 
2 morris-dance in Hertfordſhire, performed by 
cight men, whoſe years ſummed. up together,, 
the total amounted to eight hundred. What 
fome of them wanted of the age of one hundred,, 
the reſt ſupply'd by being above. Bacer's Hiſt. 
of Life and Death, 

Mr. Carew, in his ſurvey of Cornwall, re- 
fates, that men in that country commonly ar- 
rive at fourſeore years of age, in the perfect ex- 
erciſe of their limbs and ſenſes. A man named. 


Polezew attained, faith he, to a hundred and 


thirty 
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thirty years, and died but lately; a kinſman of 
his to a hundred and ſix; and in the ſame pre- 
cints where he dwelt himſelf, he remembered 


four men died in the ſpace of fourteen weeks, 


the number of - whoſe years being put together, 
made up three hundred and forty: The fame 
Mr. Carew made the following epitaph upon one 
Brawne, a Corniſh beggar, but an Iriſhman born. 


Here Brawne the quondam beggar lies, 
Who counted by his tale 

Sixſcore cold winters and above, 
Such virtue has good ale. 

Ale was his meat, his drink, his cloth, 
Ale did his life deprive : 

And could he ſtill have drank his ale, 


He ſtill had been alive. Hackwel. Apol.. 


James Sands of Horborn, in the county of 
Stafford, near a market-town called Birming- 
ham, lived an hundred and forty years, and his. 
wite an hundred and twenty in a perfect ſtate of 
health, till the day of their deaths. He out- 
liv'd five leaſes of one and twenty years each, 
that were all made after the date of his mar- 
riage. Ful. Wor. Staff. 

Sir Walter Rawleigh avers, that he was well 
acquainted with the old counteſs of Deſmond of 
Inchequine, in the province of Munſter in Ire- 
land, who lived in 1589, and many years after, 
ward; whoſe nuptials were ſolemniz'd in the 
reign of Edward IV. and kept her jointure, 
which was a good part of the eſtate, from all 


the earls of Deſmond above a hundred years; 


the truth whereof all the nqbility and gentry of 


Munſter. can teſtify. The lord. Bacon adds, oy | 
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fhe was at leaſt a hundred and forty years of 
age, and that after caſting her teeth, new ones 
came three ſeveral times. Rawl. hift. world. 

| Thomas Parr, eldeſt fon of John Parr, was 
born at Alderbury in the pariſh of Winnington, 
in the county of Salop, in the laſt year of king 
Edward IV. in 1483. He married his firſt wife 
Fane at eighty years of age, and in above thirty 
years ſhe brought him but two children, the 
eldeſt of which lived not above three years. He 
married his ſecond wife Katharine Milton, when 
he was an hundred and twenty years of age, by 


whom he had. one child, and lived till he was. 


ſomething above a hundred and fifty years old. 
Thomas earl of Arundel cauſed him to be 


brought up to Weſtminſter about two months. 


before his death, where he ſpent moſt of his 
time in ſleep ; but being taken out of his native 
air, his diet changed, and the continual moleſta- 
tion of much company, who came to ſatisfy 
their curioſity, was thought to haſten his death, 
which came to paſs at Weſtminſter, Nov. 1s, 
1634, in the gth year of king Chartes I. and 
was buried in the abbey. 

Henry Jenkins, of the parith. of Bolton in 
Yorkſhire, being produced as a witneſs, at an 
aſſizes there, to prove a way over a man's. 
ground, he then ſwore to near 150 years me- 
memory; for at that time, he ſaid, he well re- 
member'd a way over that ground. And being 


cautioned by the judge to beware what he ſwore, 


becauſe there were two men in court, of above 


eighty years each, who had ſworn they rcmems- 
bered no ſuch way; he reply'd, that thoſe men 
were boys to him. Upon which the judge aſłed- 


thole men how old they took Jenkins to be 
who, 
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who anſwer'd, they knew him very well, but 
not his age, but that he was a very old mart 
when they were boys. Dr. Tancred Robinſon, 
fellow of the colkigs of phyſicians, adds farther 
concerning this Henry ds, that upon his 
coming into his filters s kitchin to beg an alms, 
he asked him how old he was? who, after a 
little pauſing, ſaid, He was about an hundred 
ſixty-two or three.” Fhe doctor afked him 
what kings he remembered ? He faid Henry VIII. 
What public thing he could longeft remember ? 
He faid the fight at Flowden Field. Whether 
the king was there? He ſaid no, he was in 


France, and the earl of Surrey was general. 


How old he was then? He faid about twelve 
years old. The doctor looked into an old chro- 
nicle that was in the houſe, and found that the 
battle of Flowden Field was an hundred and 
hfty-two years before, that the ear] he named 
was general, and that Henry VIII was then at 
Tournay. Jenkins was a poor man, and could 
neither write nor read. 'I here were alſo four 
or five in the fame parifh reputed to be an hun- 
dred years old a piece,. or within two or three 


of it, who all ſaid he was an elderly man ever 


fince they knew him. He died the 8th of De- 
cember, 1670, at Ellerton upon Swale, aged 
one hundred ſixty and nine years, Tranſ. Royal 
Society. 

Johannes de Temporibus, who had that Ap- 
pellation given him, for the ſeveral ages of the 
world that he lived in, was armour | bearer to 
Charlemain, who made him a knight. He had 


fo great a command over himſelf, that all kind 


of exceſſes were ſtrangers to him. He was born 
in Germany, where he lived, and ſometimes in 
1 France, 
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France, till the gth year of the emperor Con- 
radius, and died at the age of three hundred, 
threeſcore and one year, anno 1128; but Ful- 
goſus makes it a later date by eighteen years, 
tho all agree he was one of the miracles of na- 
ture, and a great example of temperance and 
contentedneſs. Vincent le Blanc. Travels, 

'The learned Sir Walter Rawleigh, in his de- 
ſcription of Guiana, a large county in South 
America, affirms, that king Aromaia, tho' he 
was a hundred and ten years old, came often on 
foot in the morning from his own houſe to make 
him a viſit, which was fourteen miles from the 
place where Sir Walter was, and always return» 
ed on foot the fame day. 

Patrick Makel Wian, born in Withorn in 
Galloway, in Scotland, in the year 1546, was 
educated in the univerſity of Edinburgh, there 
commencing maſter of arts, he travelled into 
England, where he ſometime kept a ſchool. In 
the firſt year of king James I. he was inducted 
into the church of Lesbury, near Alnwic in 
Northumberland, where he lived till the year 


| 1600; and about that time found a great decay 


of his ſight, with the aſſault of ſeveral other in- 
diſpoſitions and. infirmities attending old age; 
but in the year 1656, he found his ſtrength in- 
creaſe again. Three years before he had three 
new teeth, but was very fick when he bred them. 
His ſight, that was ſo much decay'd, that he 
eould not read the largeſt print without ſpectacles, 
was, about the hundred and tenth year of his 
age, fo clear, that there was no print or writing 

ſmall, but he could read without them. Hair 

en adorn'd his head, that before was bald, with: 
her ſymptoms that declared his age was renew- 


Neg 
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ing, and the better uſe of all his ſenſes and fa- 
culties recovered to a miracle. Ful. Worth. 
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CHAP, VIII. 
Of anger, and the various effects of it. 


AEST being ſtiled a ſhort madneſs, no leſs 
dangerous than deforming to the perſon in 
whom it reigns; men ſhould allow themſelves 
leiſure to confider of the conſequences of it, be- 
fore they ſuffer themſelves to be precipitated in- 
to it. One ſaying to Diogenes, after a rude fellow 
had ſpit in his face, © Sure this baſe affront will 
make you angry? © No, faid the philoſopher, 
but I am thinking whether I ought to be fo 
* or not.” If exceſs of anger be a man's blind 
ade, he ſhould ſtudy to conceal it, leſt he give 
his enemy an advantage to wound. him in a ſen- 
fible part. When men are moved to it, they 
ought to ſound a retreat to their exaſperated ſpi- 
rits, leſt being too much-heated, violence ſhould 
uſurp the feat of prudence, and a minute's fury 

draw after it a ſubject of long repentance. 
Charles VI. king of France, was ſo preju- 
diced in his mind againſt the duke of Britain, 
and. intent upon a dire revenge, that he would: 
not gire audience to the duke's embaſladors, that. 
came to prove his Innocence by undeniable Teſ- 
timonies: For the King's reaſon was ſo clouded by 
his paſſions, and his fury was ſo predominant, 
that in the calends of June 1392, contrary to the 
advice of his council, he commanded his army 
to march; and. about noon, when the ſun was 
1 5 e 
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extremely hot and parching, he mounted his 
horſe in a rage, and commanded all that loved 
him to follow. He had ſcarce rid a mile from 
the city, but in' a deſperate frenzy he drew his 
ſword, killed ſome, and wounded more, till 
fainting with the trouble he gave himſelf, he fell 
from his horſe, and was carried as dead into the 
city. of the Cznomans. Nor did he ever reto- 
ver himſelf ſo, but that at certain times, he 
would ſtart into a perfect frenzy; which occa- 
fioned the government of the kingdom, to be 
committed to the care and fidelity of his uncles. 
Zuing. 

Into what extremity of folly and wickedneſs 
ſome men have been hurried by their unbridled 
paſſions, may be read in the example of pope Ju- 
lius III. He had commanded a peacock to be 
kept cold for his ſupper, which the ſervants hav- 
ing eaten, he fell into ſuch a violent paſſion, that 
his choler vented itſelf at his mouth, in this blaſ- 
phemous expreſſion ; I will have the peacock, in 
deſpight of God Almighty.” And when his 
ſervants in waiting prayed him not to diſcover. 


fo much weakneſs, for ſo inconſiderable a trifle, 


that he might have as often as he pleaſed, he run 
into a groſſer piece of blaſphemy, ſaying, « Why, 
6 ſhall not I, who am a potent Lord in Rome, 
© be angry for a peacock, when God himſelf fa 
«© reſented the eating of one poor apple in para- 
diſe, that he inflicted: a puniſhment. upon all 
* mankind for Adam's doing it.?* Wieri. opera, 
Beard's Theut. | 

Montaigne, in his eſſays, gives us a ſtory, 
which he remember'd. to be current, when he 
was a boy, of a neighbouring. king having re- 
ecived.a blow from the hand of God, ſwore he 


would 
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wou'd be reveng'd, and in order to it made pro- 
clamation, that for ten years to come, no one 
ſhould pray to him, or ſo much as mention him 
throughout his dominions. By which, fays he, 
we are not ſo much to take meaſure of the folly, 
as the vain-glory of the nation *, of which this 
tale was told. 

Clitus the Macedonian, - and Alexander the 
Great's foſter brother, who was always dear in his 
eſteem, being educated and brought up together, 
and who had ſaved Alexander's life at the fight 
near the river Granicus, with the imminent dan- 
ger of his own, for which he was made prefect of 
a province, and to whoſe boſom he committed 
all his ſecrets, yet, becauſe he could not flatter 
and diſſemble, but with the liberty of a Macedo- 
nian, and a true friend, ſharply reproved the ef- 
feminacy and luxury of the Perſians : Alexander 
in a violent paſſion, and a drunken fit, kill'd 
him with his own hands, but afterwards was ſo 
griev'd for the loſs of his friend, that he neither 
eat nor drank for three days together, purpoſing 
by famiſhing himſelf to follow him, and attone 
for the murder, which an ungovernable fury had 
made him guilty of; but being diſſwaded from 
adding one fin to another, he changed his mind, 
and buried Clitus with great ſolemnity. 

Herod the tetrarch of Judea, had fo little com- 
mand over his paſſion, that upon every ſlight oc- 
caſion his anger wou'd tranſport him into abſolute 
madneſs. In ſuch a deſperate fit he kill'd Joſip- 
pus. Sometimes he would be ſorry and repent of 
the folly and injuries he had done, when anger 
clouded his underſtanding, and ſoon after com- 
mit the ſame outrages, that none about him were 
ſure of their lives a moment: and no wonder, for 

Spain. : SR. 4 un- 
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unreſtrain'd anger quickly breaks out into mad- 
neſs. There is no difference between a madman 
and an angry man while the fit continues, be- 
cauſe both are void of reafon, inexorable and 
blind for that ſeaſon. It too often ruins and ſub- 
verts whole families, towns, cities and kingdoms, 
It is a vice that few men are able to conceal, for 
if it don't betray itſelf by external ſigns, ſuch as a 
fudden paleneſs of the countenance, and trembling 
of the joints, it is more impetuous within, ſecretly_ 
gnaws the very heart, and produces dangerous 
effects in thoſe that nouriſh it. Egi/ep. de excid. 
urbis Hieras, 
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CHAP, IX. 


Of apparel, the frugality and prodigality in 
the uſe of it. 


8 cloaths are the moſt inſignificant things 
in the world, to recommend the wearers to 
people of good ſenſe. A plain, clean and decent 
habit, proportion'd to one's quality and buſineſs, 
is all a wiſe man aims at in his dreſs, and is an 
argument that he has beftow'd more coſt and time 
in furniſhing his inſide than his out: Whilſt fools, 
who place wiſdom in dreſs, are, like Popiſh re- 

lits, wrapt up in ſilver. ; | 
Louis XI. king of France, was a generous 
prince on every good occaſion, and yet fo frugal 
in any thing that concern'd himſelf, that in his 
chamber of accompts for the year 1461, among 
_ other proofs of his frugality there was found, 
em “for fuſtian to new-lceve his majeſty's old 
| <« doublet 
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© doublet, two ſhillings ; and three half-pence for 
„ liquor to greaſe his boots.“ CI. Mir. 

The emperor Rudolphus could ſcarce be di- 
ſtinguiſh'd in his apparel from the meaneft of his 
ſubjects ; inſomuch, that when Ottocarus, king 
of Bohemia, with a ſplendid retinue, came to do 
him homage upon his knees, and his courtiers, 
of the beſt quality, adviſed him to appear in his 
rich imperial robes, he ſaid, No, the king of 
Bohemia has often made himſelf merry with 
my plain grey coat, and now my grey coat 
© ſhall laugh at his finery.” Lips. Manit. 

Marcus Cato, ſenior, ſometime prætor and 
conſul of Rome, is faid never to have wore a 
coat that ſtood him in more than a hundred 
pence, and when he had a mind to treat himfelf 
at a ſumptuous rate, he would fetch a ſupper 
from market, at the price of thirty half-pence. 
He faid, All ſuperfluous things are ſold too 
© dear, let the price be what it will; and for 
© his part, he valued nothing worth a farthing 
that he wanted not.” Plut. in Caton. Major. 

Nugas, a king of Scythia, having received ſe- 
veral fplendid royal ornamental robes, as a pre- 
ſent from Paleologus, emperor of Greece, he 
demanded of thofe that brought them, If they 


© had. virtue to prevent or banifh calamities, diſ- 


© caſes and death;? for if they had not power enough 
to perform ſuch needful things, they would not 
be much eſteemed by him, who valued nothing 
that ſerved only to increaſe pride and vanity. 16. 

Zaleucus, the famous law-giver of Locris, 
publiſhed a law never to be repealed, that none 
of the female ſex ſhould be attended in the ſtreets 
with more than one ſervant, but when ſhe was 
drunk, and wanted ſupporters to keep her from 
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falling; nor walk abroad in the city by night, 
but when ſhe was going (if a wife) to cuckold 
her husband, or (if ſingle) to commit fornica- 
tion; nor wear cloth of gold or filver, or hang. 
pearls or diamonds at their ears, but when they 
reſolved to ſet up for coquets and common pro- 
ſtitutes; nor that men ſhould wear embroider'd 
cloaths, tiſſue or rings on their fingers, but when 
ww went a thieving, cheating or whoring. Ib. 

The old earl of Derby, who lived in the reigns 
of James and Charles I. wore ſuch plam apparel, 


that he could not be diſtinguiſhed by his garb, 
from the better fort of yeomen, and would fay, 


that gaudy cloaths were only fit for fools and wan- 
ton women ; for wiſe men and modeſt women 
deſpiſed them. Coming to court in a plain rid- 
ing coat, he was denied entrance into the privy- 
chamber by a finical Scot, ſaying, Gaffer, this 
is no place for you, the king has no occaſion 
for a plowman; none come here but men of 
quality, and gentlemen in rich habits.” To 


which the earl anſwer'd, He had ſuch cloathes 


on as he uſed to wear always; and if the Scots 
would do fo too, my would make but a mean 
figure in the Engliſh court, in their Scotch 


_ © Plads, and blue bonnets.“ The king hearing 


a diſpute at the chamber-door, went to know 
what occaſioned it; to whom the earl faid, 
Nothing, my liege, but your countrymen hav- 
ing left their manners and their rags behind 
© them in Scotland, neither know themſelves, or 
their betters.* The king being angry at the af- 
front offered to ſo great a man, ſaid, My good 
+ lord Derby, I am ſorry for the abuſe given 
vou by my ſervant; and to make your lord- 
« {hip ſatisfaction, I will command him to be 
| © hang'd 
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* hang'd, if your lordſhip deſires it.” The earl 
b reply d, That is too light a e to re- 

pair my honour, and I expect his puniſhment 
© ſhould be more exemplary.” © Name it, m 
© Lord, ſaid the king, and it ſhall be done.” 
0 Why then, ſaid the earl, I deſire your majeſty 
would ſend him home again.“ Ful. Worib. 
But there were others of a quite contrary diſ- 
poſition, whoſe exceflive luxury and pride de- 
ſerves as much contempt, as the frugality of the 
foregoing examples merits commendation. 

Lollia Paulina, a Roman lady, whoſe father 
had ravaged all the provinces of ome, to make 
his daughter rich and exceſſive proud; ſhe being 
invited to a feaſt, wore about her in gold chains, 
pearls, carcanets and diamonds, to the value of 
a million of gold. Pliny's Nat. Hiiſt. 

Charles, duke of 1 had one garment 
which coſt him two hundred thouſand ducats. 
And Sir John Arundel, in the third year of king 
Richard II, croſſing the ſea between England 
and Britany, was drowned, and with him fifty- 
two new ſuits of cloaths, made of cloth of gold 
and tiſſue. Lonic. Theat, Bak. Chron. 

The emperor Heliogabalus ſurpaſſed all other 
extravagants in this kind of luxury. His upper 
garments were conſtantly made of the fineſt gold 
or purple, and ſometimes almoſt loaded with dia- 
monds. His ſhocs were covered with jewels and 
precious ſtones ; and he never wore one ſuit of 
apparel a ſecond time. He uſually fat encom- 
paſſed with the choiceſt flowers and odoriferous 


plants, and what other perſumes art could add to 


nature. He voided his excrements in veſſels 


made of gold, and his urine into myrrhine pots, 


or 115 as, were made of onyx, The ponds 
where 
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where he bathed were prepared with the richeſt 
ointments, and coloured with ſaffron. His move- 
ables were gold or ſilver. His bedſteads, tables 
and cheſts were maſſy ſilver, ſo were his caldrons 
and utenſils of the kitchin; and thoſe goods that 
were in his own view, were engraved with the 
moſt laſcivious repreſentation that the moſt de- 
bauch'd fancy could invent, Paræi Hift. Prof. 


"Medul. 
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HAF. X. 
Of art, inventions and improvements. 


188 is the mark of a fruitſul genius, and 
when beneficial ta the public, it gives the au- 
thor an honourable commemoration to perpe- 
tuity ; eſpecially where a good choice adds the 
character of a ſolid judgment to that of a ready 
wit, for then they never fail to be gratefully re- 
ceived among the wiſer and better fort of man- 
kind. There is no art, practice, cuſtom or cal- 
ling, but had its introducer, which ſhould en- 
courage others in the like attempts ; for moſt 
men having ſome time to ſpare from offices of 
neceſſity, tis a reproach not to employ it in the 
generous exerciſes of ſpeculation or action, or 
ſuffer their leiſure hours to {ſlide away in doing 
nothing, or nothing to the purpoſe, or live like 
drones at the expence of others men's labours. 
Next to invention, thoſe that have improved 
them to a greater degree of perfection than was 
found by the firſt diſcoverers, have alſo merited 
our gratitude, and muſt have their ſhare of glory 

| | with 
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with the firſt authors. The world, either out 
of envy or ill-nature, deny moſt men the ho- 
nour of the firſt invention of the things gene- 
rally aſcribed to them, and give the glory of their 
project to others of a more early date: How- 
ever, I ſhall not diſpute their authorities, but 
give you the authors of ſome uſeful inventions, 
as they have been handed to us by antiquity. 
The Silver Sphere, a moſt noble and ingeni- 
ous performance, which was preſented by his 
imperial majeſty Ferdinand, to ſultan Solyman 
the magnificent, is mentioned by Paulus Jovius 
and Sabellicus, as ſhewing, and keeping time 
with the motions of the celeſtial bodies, in their 
various configurations. It was carried to Con- 
ſtantinople in ſeveral parts by twelve men ; and 
in the grand ſignior's preſence was there put to- 
gether by the artiſt that made it, who alſo ſhew- 
E him the myſterious uſe of it. Knows Turk, 
In the year 1578, and the 20th of queen Eli- 
zabeth, Mark Scaliot, a blackſmith, made a lock 
conſiſting of eleven pieces of iron, ſteel and braſs, 
with a hollow key to it, that altogether weigh'd 
but one grain of gold. He likewiſe made a gold 
chain, compoſed of forty-three links, which he 
faſtned to the lock and key, and having put it 
about the neck of a flea, that little creature drew 
them all with eaſe ; which being done in her ma- 
jeſty's preſence, he put the lock and key, flea 
and chain, into a pair of ſcales, and they alto- 
gether weigh'd but a grain and half. Fayth. Ann. 
yrmecides, a carver in little, was fo excel- 
lent in his own art, that he made an ivory cha- 
riot with four wheels, and as many harneſſed 
horſes, in ſo ſmall a compaſs, that a little fly 
night 
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might hide them all under her wings. The ſame 
mechaniſt, alſo, made a ſhip with all her decks, 
maſts, yards, rigging and fails, which took up 


ſo little room, that a bee might have covered it 


with her wings. Alan, var. Hiſt. 

Cornelius van Drebble, that excellent artificer, 
made an inſtrument like an organ, that being ſet 
in the open air, under a warm ſun, would make 
fine muſic of itſelf, without the keys being touch- 
ed by an organiſt ; but would make no ſymphony 
in the ſhade; for which reaſon the curious con- 
cluded, that twas incloſed air, rarified by the 
ſtrictures of the radiant ſun, that cauſed the har- 
mony. bid. 

A famous mathematician, named Janellus Tur- 
rianus, commonly pleaſed the emperor Charles V 
with ſome curious reſults of his ſtudy. He would 
make wooden ſparrows fly up and down in the 
emperor's dining- room, and return again to him 
that ſent them. Sometimes he would cauſe little 
ſoldiers, arm'd cap a pee, to muſter, on the em- 
peror's table, and with great dexterity perform 
their military exerciſes : Which being a ſtrange 
and uncommon fight, the warden of the convent 
of St. Jerome, being unskilled in theſe myſteri- 
ous arts, ſuſpected it to be downright witchcraft, 
pre by a league with the devil. Hit. of Man. 

rts. | 

A Roman artificer had the art of making glaſs 
utenſils ſo ſtrong, yet pliable, that they could 
not be broken; a phial ſo contrived he made a 
preſent of. to the emperor Tiberius, who ac- 


cepted it, with commendations of his art. The 


mechaniſt, to raiſe the admiration of the ſpec- 
tators, and ingratiate himſelf further into the fa- 


vour of the emperor, took the phial again out 
of 


* 
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of Cæſar's hand, and threw it with all his force 
againſt the floor, without any prejudice, ſave only 
that it was a little ſhrivelled, which, with an in- 
ſtrument he had about him, he immediately put 
again into its original form, by hammering it as 
they do braſs, or other mettle. All this being 
done without any colluſion, he flatter'd himſelf 
that it would raiſe him into an intimate familia- 
rity with Tiberius, and make him a great man; 
but thoſe teeming ambitious hopes were ſoon fru- 


. ſtrated; for the emperor enquiring whether there 


were any other proficients in that art, and he 
anſwering, * There were none but himſelf that 
had attain'd to perfection in it, Tiberius com- 
manded his officers to cut off his head, ſaying, 
If this art ſhould be more known and prac- 
© tifed, gold and filver would be as cheap as the- 
dirt and ſoil of the ſtreets.“ Suet. in Tiberio. 

At Segovia in Spain is a mint ſo ingeniouſly 
contrived, that one part of it dilates an ingot of 
gold into proper dimenſions for coinage ; another 
part delivers the plate ſo formed, into another 
that ſtamps it; from that part of the engine it is 
deliver'd to another that cuts it, according to 
the ſtandard ; and laſt of all, it falls into a repo- 
fitory in, another room, where the officer ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, hnds money ready coined, 
without any other help than that of the engine. 
Sir Ken, Digby. 

Oſwaldus Norhingerus, an incomparable arti- 
ficer, turned 1600 platters out of ivory, in their 
proper ſigure, and yet were ſo thin and ſmall, 
that the whole number, all at the ſame time, 


were incloſed in a cup turn'd out of a common 
Pepper corn. Petr. Serv. Difſert, 
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George Whitehead, 'an Engliſhman, made a 
ſhip with all things belonging to it, to move as 
if it failed upon a table, with ſeveral figures 
working at the oars; a woman making good 
muſic on the lute, and a little puppy crying in 
the mid-ſhip. Which variety, ſays Schottus in 
his itinerary, was very pleaſant and diverting. 

At Heidelberg in Germany upon the town- 
houſe, was a clock with divers motions, and 
when the clock ſtruck, the figure of an old man 
pulled off his hat, a cock crowed and clapt his 
wings, ſoldiers fought with one another, &c. but 
this curious piece of workmanſhip, with the 
caſtle and town, were burnt by the French, 
(who committed at the fame time the moſt” in- 
human barbarities upon the people) when they 
took thoſe garriſons, in the year 1693. Brown's 
Trav. : 

At Strasburg in Germany is a clock, invented 
and made by Conradus Daſipodius, anno 1571, 
before which, on the ground, ſtands a celeſtial 
globe, demonſtrating the diary and annual mo- 
tions of the heavens, ſtars and planets with great 
exactneſs. In the clock, the eclipſes of the ſun 
and moon are ſhewed on two tables. On a third 
table, which is ſubdivided into three parts, is ſeen 
on the firſt table the ſtatues of Apollo and Diana, 
and the annual revolution of the heavens. The 
ſecond ſhews the year of the world, the year of 
our lord, the hour and minutes of the day, the 
great feſtivals, and the dominical letter; the third 
makes a plan of Germany, and more particular- 
ly of the city of Strasburg. In the middle frame 
of the clock is an aſtrolabe, repreſenting the 


twelve ſigns of the zodiac, and the planets po- 
ſited 
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fited in thoſe houſes, as they appear every day. 
There 1s likewiſe a terreſtrial globe, where the 
quarters, the half-hour, and the ſixty minutes 
are delineated. There are alſo the ſtatues of the 
fpring, ſummer and winter. In the higher frame 
of the clock, are the ſtatues of four very old 
men; which ſtrike the quarters of the hour, 
when alſo appears a ſtatue of death attempting to 
{trike each quarter, but is forced back by a ſtatue 
of Chriſt, with a ſpear in his right-hand, for 
three quarters; but at the end of each hour, the 
ſtatue of Chriſt diſappears, and that of death 
{trikes the hour with a dead man's bone in his 
hand, and then the chimes play ; on the top of 
the clock is a cock, which every twelve hours 
claps his wings, and crows audibly. Moerriſſon's 
Itinerary. 

At Tivoli, an ancient city in Campagna 
di Roma, on the river Tevirone, eighteen 
miles from Rome, in the gardens of cardinal 
Ferrara, there is a lively figure of ſeveral ſorts 
of birds perching on the tops of trees, which 
by a water- organ conveying water through the 
body and branches of the trees, makes the birds 
for ſometimes chant melodiouſly; but as ſoon as 
an ow] appears out of a buſh, by the ſame hy- 
draulic art, the birds are all of a ſudden huſh'd 
and ſilent. Claudius Gallus, as Poſſevine reports, 
was author of this curioſity. H. Manual Arts. 

Proclus, whoſe fame in mathematical perfor- 
mances equalled that of Archimedes, made burn- 
ing-glaſſes in the reign of Anaſtaſius Dicorus, of 
ſuch wonderful efficacy, that at a great diſtance 
he burnt and deſtroyed the Myſian and Thracian 
fleet of ſhips that had block d up Byzantium, 
now Conſtantinople. Zonar. Annales. 
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Such excellent diſcoveries in nature, as well as 
incomparable medicines in phyſic and ſurgery, 
have been found out by chemiſtry in our age, 
that has delivered that ſublime art from the bom- 
baſtic expreſſions, ridiculous pretences, melan- 
choly dreams, wretched enthuſiaſms, palpable 
282 and even impoſſibilities of pretenders to 

it in former ages, and reduced it to certainty in 
its operations, and extraordinary benefit in the 


uſe of its productions, more than the world could 
ſometime be perſuaded to. 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren found out the way of | 


4 


making diaries of wind and weather, and the dif- | 


ferent repreſentations of the air in reſpect to heat, 
cold, drought and moiſture in every day in the 
year, and this in order to the hiſtory of ſeaſons, 
with obſervations which are the moſt healthful | 
or contagious to man or beaſt, To this end he 
alſo contrived a thermometer to be its own regi- 


ſter. He alſo made inſtruments to ſhew the me- 


chanical reaſon of failing to all winds, with ſe- 
veral other curioſities as uſeful as admirable. 

That excellent philoſopher, and every-way- 
great man, the honourable Mr. Boyle, invented 
a pneumatic engine, commonly called the air- 
pump, that accurately examines the elaftical 


power, preſſure, weight, expanſion and weak- | 
neſs of this element; and has ſound out ſo many |. 


curioſities relating to the height and gravity of 
the atmoſphere, nature of a vacuum, flame, and 
excandeſcence of coals, match, firing of gun- 
powder ; propagations of ſounds ; 3 fluidity, light, | 
freezing, reſpiration, and other conſiderable in- 
ventions and experiments in natural philoſophy, 
that to account for them all, or commend them . 
according to their merits, would be no leſs a 2 ; 
an 
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than to tranſcribe all the works of that learned 
author. Tranſ. R. Soc. 


The fame ever-honourable perſon was the in- 


ventor of the barometer, commonly called the 


weather-glaſs, which is now of general uſe to the 
world, which before being only filled with water, 
was a mere whim without uſe, but now being 
filled with quickſilver, the degrees exactly calcu- 


lated, and made portable by an ingenious artiſt, 
will never fail to make a true diſcovery of the 


weather for many years together, as has been 


experimented by the learned Dr. Wallis of Ox- 
ford. Ibid. 


And whilſt I am mentioning the name of that 


learned perſon Dr. Wallis, doctor in divinity, 


geometry, profeſſor in Oxford, and fellow of the 
royal ſociety, let me not forget that he was the 


firſt in England that made art ſupply the defects 


of nature, in learning perſons that were deat 


and dumb to fpeak, and write diſtinctly and in- 


telligibly ; as for example, Mr. Nathaniel Whaly, 


born in Northampton, of reputable parents, was 
taught by him in Oxford at twenty-ſix years of 


age, (who had been deaf and dumb above twen- 
ty years) in the year 1662, and that in the ſpace 


of one year. At the ſame time the doctor taught 


a ſon of the lord Wharton's, that was born deaf 
and dumb, and afterwards Mr. Popham ; but 
Dr. Holder laying (tho' unjuſtly) ſome claim to 
the laſt performance, and the ſtrangeneſs of the 
thing being the diſcourſe of all England, Mr. 


 Whaly was had before the royal ſociety, and 


there diſcouried to their entire fatisfaftion. King 
Charles II. alſo hearing of it, defired to fee Mr. 


 Whaly, who appearing before him, his maje 


asked him ſeveral queſtions, and was ſatisfied 
| D 3 with 
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with his pertinent anſwers; among others he 
asked Mr. Whaly, who taught him to ſpeak 


and write? To which he replied, Dr. Wallis 


did. This worthy doctor, in a treatife intitled 
ade Lequela, has given us the method how to 
tench deaf and dumb folks to peak and write a 
lunguage, and more particularly in a letter to 
Mr. Thomas Beverly, ſecretary to the royal ſo- 
ciety, dated Sept. 30, 1698, and printed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions for the month of Oc- 
tober 1698, Numb. 245, P. 349. 

The excellent mathematician Mr. Newton, 
fellow of the royal ſociety, and profeſſor of the 
mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge, has 
obliged the world with reflecting teleſcopes in- 
ſtead of refracting ones, by which it is found 
that teleſcopical tubes may be conſiderably ſhort- 
ned, without prejudice to their magnifying ef- 
fects. - He compared it with a fix foot teleſcope, 
and found it not only to magnify more, but alfo 
more diſtinctly; for he could read in one of the 
Philoſophical 'Tranfſa&tions, placed. in the ſun's 
light, at an hundred foot diſtance ; and at an 
hundred and twenty foot diſtance, he could diſ- 
cern ſome of the words. Tranſ. Royal Society. 

Mr. Thomas Luffkin of Colcheſter, in a let- 
ter to Dr. Wallis of June 22, 1699, acquaints 
him, that his brother had invented a portable air 
pump, which applied to cupping-glaſſes, with 
two or three ſuctions, a perſon may exhauſt the 
air from a large cupping: glaſs, and by the expreſ- 


ion of external air upon the circumjacent parts 


of the body, (and not by Fuga vacur) the fleth 
ſhall be admirably forced up into the glaſs; and 
by continuing of the ſuction as need ſhall re- 
quire, he may take away what quantity of blood 

he 
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he pleaſes. It is an invention of extraordinary 
uſe to mankind. Lid. 
The art of making ſpectacles without glaſſes, 


is an excellent and very uſeful invention, which 


is done by putting into the glaſs holes, inſtead of 
glaſſes, two ſhort tubes of between three or four 
inches long, made of Spaniſh leather or paſte- 
board, or ſome ſuch like matter, and black'd on 


the inſide, which are to be fo placed, that the 


uſual rays received through them may meet in 
one point (or rather iſſue out from one point) 
of the object ſtanding at ſuch a due diſtance, as 
the perſon may clearly and diſtinctly ſee it. Thee 


ſpectacles will alſo better preſerve the fight than 


glaſs ones, becauſe they repreſent the object more 
naturally, and withal more clearly and diſtinctly 
to the eye, than the other. The author ot 
theſe collections recommends theſe ſpectacles up- 
on his own experience. Lid. 

Otacouſtics are of a late invention, and do 
wonderfully help weak ears to hear at a reaſon- 
able diſtance, and would, if made uſe of, be a 
great aſſiſtance to the infirmities of old age: for 
as teleſcopes help the eye to ſee objects at a very 
great diſtance, which otherwiſe would not be 
diſcernible, ſo theſe Otacouſtics will receive in 
ſounds, made at a very great diſtance alſo, and 
with ſo much advantage, that the ear ſhall be 
able to hear them, which otherwiſe would have 
been inaudible, id. 

The inventor of Typography or Printing was 
a German knight, an. 1440, named John Gut- 
tenburg of Mentz, tho' Winphelingus ſays he 


projected it firſt at Strasburg, and perfected it at 


Mentz : "The greateſt advantage that ever the 


commonyealth of learning receiv'd. Fulgos. Ex. 
D 4 What 
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What a toil was it to tranſcribe authors be- 
fore this art was in uſe, and preſerve them from 
the injury of time ? But now typography has put 
a bridle m the mouth of time, that it cannot de- 
vour ſo much, and has brought things from under 
the yoke of mortality, and therefore may be juſtly 
called Ars memoria, & mors oblivionts, © The art 
of memory, and. death of oblivion.” "The Chi- 
nefe, if you credit their books, ſay, they have 
made uſe of printing ſixteen hundred years, which 
was many ages before it was known in Europe; 
but theirs is a different kind from ours, being 
letters engraved on wooden tables, which will 
ſerve for many years to reprint the ſame work, 
without the new expence of ſetting for the preſs, 
23 it is in our printing. This art was firſt brought 
into England by Mr. William Caxton of Lon- 
don, Mercer, in the year 1471, who practiſed it 
to his great advantage. Pak. Chron. 

The inventor of Guns was Berthold Swartz 
of Cologn an Germany, by profeſſion a monk, 
who being addicted to the ſtudy of chemiſtry, 
and compounding a phyſical medicine of nitre, 
a frark of fire fell into it, and made it fly up- 
ward. Whereupon he made a compoſition of 
powder, and including it in an inſtrument cf 
braſs, found it anſwer his intention, and by this 
accident came the invention of guns, which grew 
into uſe about the year 1400, in a fight between 
the Genoeſe and the Venctians, at Clodia Foſſa, 
in which the Venetians having got the ſecret 
from the German monk, made ſuch ſlaughter a- 
mong their enemies, that they ſtood amazed to 
find fo many of their ſoldiers killed and wound- 
ed, and yet neither knew by what means it came 
to paſs, or how to prevent it. Lipſius will have 

it 
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it the invention of Dæmons, and not of men. 
Sir Walter Raleigh aſcribes it to the Indians, 
and Petrarch and Valturius gives the invention 
to Archimedes, who by that means utterly de- 
ſtroyed the whole fleet of ſhips, commanded by 
Marcellus at the ſiege of Syracuſe. Loncier. 


- Theatr, 


That admirable, excellent and uſeful invention 
of the marincr's compaſs, and the virtues of the 
loadftone was utterly unknown to the ancients, 
and muſt, without controverſy, be afcribed to 
the Chineſe, and brought from thence by Paulus 
Venetus an Italian ; but the contrivance of the 


Box, and dividing the winds into thirty-two o 


points upon the compaſs, ſeems due to the Ger- 
mans or Dutch, fince the names of the ſeveral 
points in all languages of the world do ſtill con- 


tinue in the German and Dutch languages. Ver- 


fs. Reftitut. of Intellig. 

The firſt navigators, builders of ſhips, and 
merchant-adventurers to all the then known parts 
of the world, were the Pheznidians, who inha- 


dited near the ſea- ſide; but their invention ex- 
tended no further than to open veſſels, which 


afterwards had great improvements, for the E- 
gyptians made ſhips with decks, and gallies with 
two banks of oars of a fide. Ships of burthen 
and ſtowage were firſt made by the Cypriots 
fnacks, hoys, cockboats and skiffs by the Libur- 
nians; Brigantines by the Rhodians; and Veſſels 
of war by the Famphilians. The Bæotians in- 
vented ore; Dædalus of Crete maſts and fails ; 
the Tuſcans anchors ; the rudder, helm, and the 
art of fleering was found out by Lyphis, who 
wok his hint from ſeeing a kite, in flfing, guide 
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The dying a purple colour was invented at 
Tyre, but found out by mere accident; a dog 
having ſeized the fiſh Conchilis or Purpura, it 
was obſerv'd that he had died his lips with that 
beautiful colour; which being afterwards experi- 
mented, and taking effect, it was worn by the 
greateſt perſons of quality for many ages, and 
now 1s the peculiar mourning of divers fovereign 
princes. 1bid, 

The making of glaſs was firſt found out by 
the Cydonians, of certain ſands. on the ſide of a 
river near Ptolomais, that were cruſted into that 
luminous body by a hard froft, and afterwards 
made fufible in that city. This art of making 
glaſs was brought into England by one Benault, 
a foreign biſhop, about the year of Chriſt 662, 
which has been found of great uſe in- adorning 
our churches and manſions. Ful. Ch. Hit. 

'The art of Writing, by which a man may com- 
municate his mind without opening his mouth, 
and intimate his pleaſure at ten thouſand leagues 
diſtance, only by the help of twenty-two letters, 
which may be joined 58526167 38497664000 
ways, and will expreſs all things both in heaven 
and earth in a very narrow compaſs : But the 
author of this invention is loſt. Hit. Man. Arts, 

Paper, tho' among the Engliſh, derives its pe- 


digree from the dunghil, yet the lord Bacon. 


reckons it among the ſingularities of art, and 
ſays there are very few things that can compare 
with it for uſe and excellency. It was invented 
by the Egyptians, and made at firſt of ſedgy 
weeds, called Papyri, growing upon the ſhores 
of the river Nylus, from which weed it took its 


name paper. By this invention Ptolomy Phila- 


delphus, king of Egypt; was put into a capacity 
of 
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of furniſhing his vaſt library at Alexandria, and 
finding that Attalus king of Pergamus, by the 
help of Egyptian or, 

tion to erect a greater library than Ptolomy's, 
he prohibited under great penalties the carrying 
paper out of Egypt. Attalus encountring this 
diſappointment, invented the uſe of vellum and 
parchment, which he made of calves and ſheep- 
skins, which from the materials was called Mem- 
branæ, and from the place where it was invent- 
ed Pergamena. Which exceeding in uſe and du- 
rability, the former invention, the Egyptian pa- 
per grew out of uſe, and our paper made of rags 
has ſucceeded it; tho' our anceſtors have not 
tranſmitted to poſterity the author's names that 
firſt enrich'd the world with fo great a benefit. 
Heyl. Cofmog. 

Brachygraphy, or the art of writing in cha- 
racters, or ſhort hand, was invented, ſays Dion, 
by Macenas, others ſay by Aquila his freed-man, 
and that 'Tertius, Perſamius and Philargius im- 
proved the invention; but when all is ſaid, they 
had lights from Tullius Tito, a freed-man of Ci- 
cero's, who made ſome progreſs in it; but it 
owes its perfection to Seneca. Ibid. 

We are indebted to the Flemmings for the art 
of making cloth, Arras hangings, Dornix, wor- 
ſted, fayes and tapeſtry. From them we had 
alſo the invention of clocks and watches ; but 


both thoſe arts are now fo improved by Engliſh 


artificers, that they exceed the Dutch, the Ger- 
mans, the French, and all the world in making 
woollen cloth, clocks and watches. 161d. 
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CHAP. AL 


Of attempts, as vain in the enterfrize as 
dear in the end. 


1E and unſucceſsful undertakings, eſpe- 
cially when they are of no ſolid ufe, either 
to th pu lie or private perſons, are always a re- 
proach to the propoſers and enterprizers. Am- 
bition to do what other men cannot, like the 
fiſt aſlaults of a diſeaſe, ſhould be check'd be- 
times; but ſome men having begun to err, and 
thinking it diſhonourable to retreat, continue 
their firſt follies, and make them ftill more ap- 
parent, by a vanity of being thought conſtant: to 
their own reſolutions. 

In the deſarts of Lybia, near the city of Mem- 
phis, upon a high level rock, in the iſle and val- 
leys of Delta in Egypt, are ſeen thoſe prodigious 
monuments of profuſion and folly, the Pyra- 
mides, deſign'd for the ſepulchres of the Egyptian 
monarchs: There are three in number, the 
largeſt of which, being ſquare at the bottom, 
covers eight acres of ground, every ſquare be- 
ing three hundred paces in length. The ſquare 
at the top is compoſed only of three ſtones, but 
ſo large, that threeſcore men may ſtand upon 
them, without crowding one another. From 
the bottom to the top is three hundred fifty- 
five ſteps, every ſtep three foot high, and of a 
proportionable breadth to the height. No ſtone 
in the whole ſtructure could be drawn by ary 
European carriage, and yet they were all dug 
2 QUT 
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out of the Trojan mountains in Arabia, a vaſt 
diſtance from the iſle of Delta, which does not 
a little increaſe the wonder, how they were 
brought ſo far, and how they raiſed them fo high, 
when they laid them in their places. It was no 
leſs than twenty years in building, by three hundred 
ſixty- ſix thouſand workmen and labourers, who 
wrought without intermiſſion; and whoſe ex- 
pences only in radiſhes, onions and garlic, were 
computed at one thouſand eight hundred talents. 
It has now ſtood about three thouſand and three 
hundred years, and tho” ſo very old, ſhews no 
ſign of decay. Herodotus ſays, * That king 


© Cleops was reduced to ſuch extreme poverty, 


© by the charge in crecting it, that his neceſſities 


© compelled him to expoſe his daughter to the 
© brutalities of any perſon, let the reward of her 
* ſhame be never ſo inconſiderable.” | 
The ancient kings of Egypt, in order to per- 
petuate their memories, at an incredible expence 
of time and money, cut thro? all the main land 
between Arſinoe and Cairo, which is fourſcore 
miles, ſo that veſſels of conſiderable bulk might 
paſs from the one place to the other ; which 
great inlet, Seſoſtris the potent king of Egypt, 
and many years after him, Ptolomæus Philadel- 
phus reſolved to make wider and deeper in the 
channel, to let the Red Sea into the Mediter-— 
ranean, that the Indian merchants might with 
greater eaſe, and at leſs charge, convey their 
goods to Cairo and Alexandria; from which raſh 
attempt Seſoſtris was cut off by death, and Pto- 
lomæus being better adviſed, threw it off in time, 
being apprehenſive that bringing the South Sea 
into the Mediterranean, Greece and other fertile 
countries in Aſia might be overftow'd, and ſo at 
a great 
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a great expence, inſtead of being counted a be- 

nefactor to his country, his memory might be 
loaded with curſes, for projecting their ruin. 
Knavle's Turk, Hiſt. 

Caius Caligula was of ſuch an odd kind of hu- 
mour, that he contemned all things that were 
common, tho' never fo advantageous to the pub- 
lic, and his great delight was in doing or at- 
tempting things which were thought impoſlible 
to be accompliſh'd; and therefore would erect 
ſtately palaces on piles, where the ſea was moſt 
tempeſtuous and deep. He hewed down rocks 
of the hardeſt ſtones : Plains he raiſed to a great 
height, by levelling the adjoining mountains, 
and digging down the tops of hills: He turned 
the courſe of rivers into new channels, of deeps 
made ſhallows, and of ſhallow places rendered 
them unfathomable, and all this at vaſt expences, 
without any kind of profit, only to gratify an 
ambitious humour of contending with impoſſi- 
bilities, and doing what other men could not. 
Suetonius. 

The lord Brereton was poſſeſs'd of a falt-pit 
in Cheſhire, that yielded a conſiderable profit; 
but obſerving that it was narrow, and but of a 
ſmall depth, order was given to widen the pit, 
and ſink it deeper, which work was carried on 
at a great expence ; but the ſurveyors being over 
covetous, they cauſed the pit to be ſunk ſo deep, 
that they let in the freſh water, which could ne- 
ver be kept out ſince, and ſo loſt the benefit of 
the brine pit for ever. Uſel:/s Nov. 

George Villars duke of Buckingham, being per- 
ſuaded by a pack of knaves, that called them- 
ſelves Chemical Operators, that they had the ſe- 
cret of producing the Philoſopher” $ Stone, but 

wanted 
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wanted money to carry on the proceſs; his grace, 
that was naturally inquiſitive after curioſities of 
uncommon production, engaged to aſſiſt them 
with money to carry on the work, and per- 
form'd his promiſe at a vaſt expence. An elabo- 
ratory was built, utenſils provided, and the fa- 
mily filled with the moſt famous artiſts in the 
tranſmutation of metals. This great charge con- 
tinued upon the duke for ſome years, for who- 
ever was unpaid, or whatever was neglected, 
money muſt be found to bear the charge of the 
elaboratory, and pay the operators ; till this chi- 
mera, with other extravagances and miſmanage- 
ments in the family, had cauſed the mortgaging 
and ſelling many fair manors, lordſhips, towns, 
and good farms. In all this time nothing was 
produced by theſe fons of art of any value, for 
either the glaſs broke, or the man was drunk, 
and let out the fire, or ſome other misfortune 
ſtill attended the grand proceſs, at the time aſ- 
ſign'd for a Fe ne ſcay quoi to be produced, that 
muſt turn all things into gold. The duke en- 
countring nothing but diſappointments, and the 
operators finding themſelves ſlighted, and money 
very difficult to be had, the project fell, I will 
not gueſs at the duke's charge any further than 
to tell you, that beſides the charge of the elabo- 
ratory, and paying Italian, German, and French 
operators, and their philoſophical attendants, one 
of the moſt inconſiderable operators, by name 
——- Huniades, carried off from the duke's ſer- 
vice about this project above ſixteen thouſand 
pounds, which he improving by uſury, extortion, 
dying a debtor to his back and belly, and lodg- 
ing in a garret, enabled him at his death to leave 
his ſiſter, a poor woman that ſold earthen ware 
| I 


; 
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in Shoreditch, above thirty thouſand pounds ſter- 


Ing. 

fe were endleſs to give inſtances of the folly 
of thoſe men who have thrown away their time 
and money in fruitlefs ſearches after what is called 
the Grand Operation, or Philoſopher's Stone, 
and the methods they have taken to accompliſh 
it. Some have thought to compaſs their end by 
mixing metals with ſuch other matters as ſerve to 
purify them from their groſſer parts, and work 
their preparations with great fires; others digeſt 
them in ſpirituous liquors, and fo draw out their 
mercury, which they think to have the apteſt 
diſpoſition to make gold. Others again ſearch 


after the feed of gold in gold itſelf, and expect to 


find it there as the ſecd of a vegetable in a vege- 
table, &c. then by heat to draw out the mer- 
cury of gold, which if they could once obtain, 
fowing this mercury in the earth, they fancy it 
would bring forth gold as certainly as feed does 
a plant. I ſhould never make an end of this 
ſubject, if I ſhould ſpeak of the labours and pains, 
watchings, vexations and frettings, and eſpecially 
the coſts theſe unfortunate men plunge them- 
fetves into in following their ſeveral fancies ; 
they are ſo extremely prepoſſeſſed with the con- 


ceit of becoming rich of a ſudden, that they are 


together incapable of any ſober admonition, and 
fhut their ears to any thing that can be faid to 
diſabuſe them, and ſo run themſelves into the 
loweſt degree of poverty. Penotus will ferve us: 
for an inſtance of this nature, among thouſands 
ef others. He died at nmety-eight years of age, 
in the hoſpital of Sierdon in Switzerland, and 
was uſed to fay before he died, having ſpent his 
whole life in vainly ſearching after the philoſo- 

| pher's. 
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pher's ſtone, that if he had a mortal enemy that 
he durſt not encounter openly, he would adviſe 
him, above all things, to give up himfelf to the 
ſtudy and practice of alchymy. Lemery's Chem. 
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07 atheiſts, and irre/igious perſons, their 
actions and puniſhments, 


H O' *tis the intereſt of an ill man there 
ſhould be no God, becauſe then there could 
be no puniſhment for ſin, and tho* this intereſt 
paſſes into argument, yet *tis never ſo concluſive 
as to paſs into an entire ſatisfaction ; for I can- 
not believe any perſon that has the uſe of his 
rational faculties, and gives himſelf the liberty 
of thinking, can deny the exiſtence of a deity, 
both as to creation and providence, Then if 
every man believes there is a God ; not to live 
in obedience to his precepts, is to enhance the 
guilt, and bring conſcience as a witneſs to con- 
vict the offender of wilful tranſgreſſions. As for 
rofeſs'd atheiſts, or ſuch as have pretended to 
ſo, and durſt preſume to affront their deities, 
let others read the blackneſs of their fin, in the 
exemplary puniſhment that attended it. 
Jordanus Brutus, otherwiſe Giordano Bruno, 
a native of Nola in the kingdom of Naples, in 
the year 1584 wrote an atheiſtical treatiſe, en- 
titled, Spaccio della Beſtia Triumphante, which he 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. The author, at- 
ter viſiting ſeveral places, at laſt went to Venice, 
where, for the impious opinions he had broach'd 
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in the above book and others, he was ſeized by 


the inquiſitor, and thrown into priſon ; after- 
wards he was ſent to Rome to be examin'd, and 
was convicted of errors. He was allowed forty 
days to deliberate, and he promiſed to retract. 


He afterwards maintained his errors again, and 


had forty days more allowed him. Laſtly, as it 
appeared that he only deſign'd to impoſe upon 
the pope and the inquiſition, after he had been 
almoſt two years in priſon, he was brought on 
the qth of February 1600, before the court of 
the inquiſition, in the palace of the grand inqui- 
fitosz where he appeared in the preſence of the 
cardinals of the holy office, the conſultors of the 
inquiſition, and the governor of the city. And, 
being upon his knees, he heard his ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt him ; the tenor of which was 
as follows. In the firſt place, they gave an ac- 
count of his life, ſtudies, and doctrine ; they 
mentioned the care with which the inquiſition 
had endeavoured to reclaim him; they deſcribed 
his obſtinacy and impiety; afterward he was de- 


graded, excommunicated, and delivered to the 


ſecular power. The ceremony being over, he 
only ſpoke theſe words in a threatning manner : 
Perhaps you are more terrified than I am at 
© the ſentence you have pronounced againſt me.” 
He was afterward kept a week in priſon, to ſee 
whether he would retract, but to no purpoſe ; 
wherefore he was brought to the ſtake. A cru- 
cifix was preſented to him at the point of death, 
but he rejected it in a ſcornful manner, caſting 
a wild look at it. He was burnt on the 17th 
of February, in the year 1600. Gen. Dict. 
The emperor Julian at firſt counterfeited be- 


ing a Chriſtian, and for ſometime appeared uw” 
ous 
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lous in the worſhip of Chriſt ; but afterward his 
mask dropping off, he became a violent perſe- 
cutor of the Chriſtians, and ridiculed their whole 
religion. In theſe ſcoffing practices he conti- 
nued, till making war againſt the Perſians, he 
was deadly wounded by an unknown hand, be- 
twixt his ribs and bowels, and finding his caſe 
deſperate, he filled his hand with his own blood, 
and threw it up againſt heaven, faying, * Satis- 
* fy thy malice, O Galilean (meaning Chriſt) 
© for thou haſt overcome me.“ Fulgos Exemp, 

Nero the emperor, in abhorrence of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, ſpilt their blood in ſport, demo- 
liſh'd their temples, threw down their altars, 
and in this extravagant humour ſpared not the 
Syrian Goddeſs which he worſhipped himſelf, 
but threw” urine in her face. By theſe abomi- 
nable practices he became hated of God and 
men, the people of Rome roſe againſt him, and 
forced him to ſave himſelf from their fury by a 
ſhameful flight, where being apprehenſive that 
he at laſt muſt fall into their hands, and that 
they would load him with torments worſe than 
death, he killed himſelf with his own hand, to 
prevent a popular execution. id. 

A young gentleman of the city of Florence in 
Italy, being accounted brave and dextrous at 
ſingle- ſword, being to fight a duel with another 
young man called F orchebene, they were accompa- 
nted into the field with ſeveral of their acquain- 
tance, where a friend faluted the former with 
his good wiſhes, ſaying, Pray God give you 


© the victory over your antagoniſt.” Whereupon 


the other anſwer'd, How can he fail to do 
© otherwiſe.* Forchebene overhearing them, re- 
ply'd, * Theſe blaſphemous words will render 
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der his Kingdom to him, and turn Mahometan, 
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© me the executioner of divine vengeance.* Im- 
mediately they aſſaulted each other with equal 
fury: The combat, for ſome time, continued 
doubtful ; but at length Forchebene made ſuch a 
home-thruſt into his adverſary's mouth, that he 
fixed his tongue to his neck, the ſword appear- 
ing above ſix inches on the other fide, of which 
wound he dixd immediately, receiving his death 
in the part that had offended. Lord Renney's 
civil Conſiderations, 

Pope Leo X. fecing what vaſt ſums of money 
were brought into the treaſury of the church, 
by the Popiſh artihce of cheating the world by 
pardons and indulgences, ſaid to cardinal Bembus, 
s See What heaps of coin we pet by abuſing the 
© ignorant with the fable of Chriſt.” And when 
the pangs of death were upon him, and the ſame 
cardinal offered him advice and comfort, by 
reading ſome texts of ſcripture to him, he an- 
ſwer'd, © Away with thoſe trifling ſtories con- 
© cerning Chriſt.” Clark's Mirror. 

John, king of England, having long oppoſed 
the authority of the ſee of Rome, and at laſt 
being compelled to make a diſhonourable ſub- 
miſhon, ſaid, * That his affairs were all unſuc- 
© ceſsful, ſince he was reconciled to God and 
© the pope.' At another time having diverted 
himſelf at the chaſe, and hunted down a very 
fat buck, See, ſays he, how well fed the rogue 
is, and yet I dare be ſworn he never was at 
© maſs in his life.“ Nay, ſo little regard had he 
for religion, that when he had received ſeveral 
defeats from his enemies, he ſent Sir | homas 
Hardington and Sir Ralph Nichols to Miramu- 
malim, king of Morocco, promiſing to ſurren- 


if 
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if he would affiſt him with forces to ſubdue his 
Barons; but the infidel prince anſwered the 
embaſſador, That if their maſter could be of 
© any. religion, he was certainly of none, and 
© conſequently not to be truſted.” King John 
being driven from place to place, and taking ſhel- 
ter in a convent, was poiſoned by a monk of 
Swinſtead abbey in Lincolnſhire. Bak. Chron, 
&C. 

A French cardinal making his ſolemn en 
into the city of Paris, in extraordinary ſtate and 
magnificence, ſecing the people croud about him 
for his bleſſing, he beſtow'd it on them ve 
gravely, but added, © Since theſe filly mini 
© have a deſire to be deceiv'd, let them be de- 
© ceived in the devil's name.“ Clark Mir. 

There was a man living in the town of Bed- 
ford, of a quick wit, a bold ſpirit, and a fluent 
tongue, but of a looſe and debauch'd behaviour, 
who, in my hearing, ſays the author of this re- 
lation, affirm'd that he did not believe there was 
either God or Devil, heaven or hell. Not long 
after he was apprehended, and for a notorious 
crime condemn'd to be hang'd. The day before 
his execution I went to him, ſays my author, 
on purpoſe to know if the thoughts of approach- 
ing certain death had made any alteration in his 
former atheiſtical principles. And being admit- 
ted to him, I found he was now quite of another 
mind; for with many tears he bewailed his for- 
mer deluſions, and told me, That a priſon, 
© and the ſerious thoughts of death, had open'd 
© the eyes of his underſtanding, and that when 
© he formerly told me there was no God, yet 


© he did not then heartily believe what he ſaid; 


6 but that he being of a lewd and wicked life, 
thought 
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thought it neceſſary to blind his conſcience, 
© and out-brave the world, with a pretence that 
© it was his principle, and that he was aſſur'd of 
© what he ſaid, of which he now heartily re- 
© pented.” Athen. Oracle. 

Mahomet Effendi, a man well skilled in the 
oriental learning, moſt impudently in all places 
where he came, inveighed bitterly againſt the 
being of God; and one of his principal argu- 
ments to uphold this blaſphemous principle, was, 
© That if there was a God, and he ſo wiſe and 
© omnipotent as his prieſts declared him to be, 
© he would never ſuffer him to live, that was 
the greateſt enemy and reproacher of a deity 
in the world, but would ſtrike him dead with 
thunder, or by ſome other dreadful puniſhment, 
make him an example to others.” He was at 
length condemn'd to die, but might have ſaved 
his life, by acknowledging his crime, and pro- 
miſing a reformation 3 but he rather choſe to die 
a martyr for his wicked principle, and ſo was 
executed. Ricaut. Turk, Hi/t. 

Under the reign of queen Elizabeth, in 1591, 
appeared a great blaſphemer, named Hacket, 
born at Oundle in Northamptonſhire, who de- 
clared that he was divinely inſpired, nay, was the 
Meſſiah himſelf, ſupreme monarch of the world, 
and that he alone was to be obey'd, and queen 
Elizabeth depoſed ; for which he was indicted, 
confeiled himſelf guilty, and by his blaſphemous 
anſwers ſtruck the auditors into horror and aſto- 
niſhment. Being condemn'd, he was laid upon 
a hurdle, and drawn through the principal places 
in the city, inceſſantly roaring out, Jehovah 
Mleſſias, behold the heavens open, behold the 
« ſon of the Moſt High deſgending to deliver me.“ 
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Being at the gallows, and admoniſh'd to acknow- 
ledge his ſin againſt God and the queen; the 
exccrable wretch, inveighing bitterly againſt the 
queen, called aloud to God, To ſhew ſome 
* miracles from the clouds to convert the infi- 
© dels, and to reſcue him from his enemies; but 
© if thou wilt not do it, faith he, I will ſet the 
© heavens on fire, and with theſe hands put thee 
from thy throne.* Then turning to the hang- 
man, as he was putting the rope about his neck, 
he ſaid, © Thou baſtard, wilt thou hang Hacket 
© thy king ?* And when the rope was about his 
neck, he caſting up his eyes to heaven, and grin- 
ning, ſaid, Doſt thou pay me with this inſtead 
© of a kingdom, I am coming to revenge it!“ 
Kingft, Hiſt. Eng. 


CH: A ©. AE 
Of beauty both in men and women, 
„ unaffected beauty always carries with it 


a reſpect and ſuperiority, that proceeds from 
the impulſe of nature. Every one ſubmits to 
the power and force of its charms, without know- 
ing why. Its native excellence captivates the 
ſenſes, excites veneration, and gains a pre-emi- 
nence over valour, diſcretion, prudence and ma- 


jeſty itſelf. It humbles the proud, turns a miſer 
into a prodigal, and converts a ſavage nature into 
ſoftneſs. | | 

Sir Walter Raleigh tells us, that Parthenopzus 
one of the ſeven warlike princes of the Argives, 


was ſo tranſcendently beautiful and harmings 
| at 
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that when he was in the bloodieſt engagement, 
if his helmet was up high enough for his face to 
be ſeen, his very enemies would not attempt to 
ſtrike at, or do him the leaſt injury. Hit. of 
N orld. 

Alcibiades, a nobleman of Athens, of whom 
it was ſaid he could conform himſelf to all com- 
panies, was alſo ſo incomparably beautiful, that he 
was admired by all men; and which more aug- 
ments the wonder, it continued without any 
cloud or diminution from his cradle to his grave. 
Plut. in Alcib. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, ſon of Antigonus king 
of Aſia, was accounted a maſter-piece-in nature; 
he was tall, ſlender and well proportioned ; of a 
ſwect yet grave behaviour, a lamb and a lion in 
the ſame perſon ; was of a familiar and majeſtic 
deportment at the ſame time; but above all, the 
lovelineſs of his countenance was in ſuch per- 
fection, that it attracted the eyes and admiration 
of all men, inſomuch that the beſt painters were 
unable to reach the curious lines and graces of 
his mien, and whereſoever he came, he was fol- 
lowed by the multitude, merely to pleaſe them- 
ſelves with viewing him. Dzed. Sicul. Bibliothec. 

Spuria, a young gentleman of Hetruria, was 
a perſon of ſuch uncommon beauty, that he won 
the eyes and hearts of ſeveral ladies of quality, 
ſo as to love and deſire him, tho* wholly un- 
ſought by him; but having notice that he lay 
under the ſuſpicion of their parents, guardians 
and husbands, he cut ſuch rude gaſhes in his 
face, as utterly deform'd and ſpoiled it ; chuſing 
rather by an ugly face to declare his innocence, 
than by a handſome one to tempt any of the fair 
ſex to acts of diſhonour and unchaſtity, Val. _ 

ing 
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King Fdward IV was every way one of the 
completeſt perſons of the age he lived in, very 
tall, fair-complexion'd, and of a_ moſt majeſtic 
awful preſence. In the 14th year of his reign, 

a free benevolence being granted to maintain a 
war againſt France, he pl-afantly demanded of a 
rich widow what ſhe would give him towards 
W his expences in that war. © By my troth, 

© quoth ſhe, king, thou'rt een a honſom mon, 
© and for thy lovely face thou ſhi't ha twonty 

© pounds.” That ſum being great in thoſe days, 
and more by half than the king N r he 
gave the widow than gs, and kindly {tluted her; 


which had ſuch effect upon the old woman, 


that ſhe reply'd, Neay now king by'th mels 
© thou ſha't ha twonty pound more, and paid it 
accordingly. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Auletes, ſiſter and wife 
to Ptolomy the laſt, and queen of Egypt, was 
the moſt beautiful woman of all Keb. and as 
her name imports, was the glory of that country. 
As an addition to her great beauty, ſhe was en- 
dow'd with cloquence to admiration, and had 
ſuch a charming and affahle way in ſpeaking, 
that ſhe ſubdued the great ſoul of julius Czar, 
after he had conquer'd Pompcy. And alter both 
their deaths, and Auguſtus and Mark Anthony 
had divided the Roman empire between them, 
{he employ'd her charms fo effectually, that ſhe 
won the heart of Mark Anthony, ad obliged 
him ſo entirely in her ſervice, that for her fake 
he loſt his dominions, his honour and his life. 
Suet. in Au u 

Aſpaſia, daughter of Hermotimus the Pho- 
cenſian, was of Tuch exquitite heauty, tt ſhe far 
excelled all her {cx in the clegance of her ſhapz 
Vol. I. E „ 
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and mein. She employ'd none of the little ſe- 
male arts to ſet her off to greater advantage ; for 
as ſhe wanted none of thoſe embe Alifuments; ſo 
ſhe deſoiſcd them. She was deſcended from and 
educated by poor but honeſt parents, and took 
care to keep herſelf as chalte as the was bcauti- 
ful, ſo that having irreprcuc able and certain te- 
ſtimony of both, king Cyrus. junior took her 
to wife; and after his dec: alo, ſhe eſpouſ. d 
Artaxerxcs the ſuccecdinig monarch of Perſia. 
lian Jur. Hij. 

Jane e wh was miſtreſs to king Ed- 
ward IV. and after his deceaſe to the lord cham- 
berlain Haſtings, was a woman of incomparable 
beauty, infomuch that when ſhe did pennance 
before St. Paul's croſs, on a Sunday, with a taper 
in her hand, tho' ſhe was in an undrefs, ap- 
peared ſo lovely a creature, and behaved herſelf 
ſo modeſtly, that many who abhorrcd the lewd- 
new of her lite, could not forbear pitying her in 
the miſerable condition ſhe was reduced to. And 
indeed * "tis ſeid in her commendation, tho' ſhe 
was in extraordinary favour with king Edward, 
ſhe never employed it to the prejudice of any 


pe Fions but did all the good ine could for every 


one. HShe lived to a mere skeleton, and in her 
_ days wos reduced to wy 1 extreme poverty, 
that ſhe was forged to ak alms of ſome, who 
might. have been beggars all ther lives, if ſhe 
had not been their friend and benefactreſs when 
in proſperity. Ning, Hif?, Eng. 

Phryne, a woman of extraordinary beauty, 
but of an ill character, for her laſcivious life in 
Athens, having a. tryal before the judges, and 
fearing to be caſt, whillt ſhe was pleading for 
herſelt, pulled up her breaſts, and diſcovered ſuch 


beauties 


he 4 


* 
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beauties to the . fight of her judges, that being 
charm'd with her allurements, and forgetting 
their own characters, they acquitted. her; but not 
without making a lw, That no woman for 
© the future thould be allowed to plead her own 
© cauſe.” Herdfeld in Sphing. 

Lais, the famous Corinthian curtezan, was of 
ſuch a hngular beauty, that ſhe inchanted all 
that ſaw her, with ardent defires to enjoy her 
converſation ; but being herſelf ſurprized into 
love for Hippolochus, ſhe bid adieu to the mau 
tain Acorinthus, where ſhe inhabited, and flying 
from a ſhoal of other admirers, travelled to Me- 
galopolis to him; where the women, out of 
mere revenge and ſpight to ſee themſelves out- 
done, and their own faces diſpuraged and decried 
by the ſurpaſſing beauty of a ſtranger, with all 
imaginable rage and fury, dragg'd her into the 
temple of Venus, and ſtoned her to death. Plu- 
tarch Mor. de Ainon. 

When Troy was taxen, and the war at an 
end, Menclaus threatned to kill Helena as the 
cauſe of all their miſeries; but when he ſaw her, 
as one amazed at her divine beauty, he had no 
power to ſtrike fo ſweet a creature. Athenæus 
ſays, + That Helena was worth the ten years 
* contention of the "Trojans and Grecks,* De- 
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Meon beginnings, the honour and benefit of 
remembring them, _ 


] OR OM mean beginnings to arrive at great 


things, tho' it comments the induſtry of 
the agents, or their luck in having friends ; yet 
a ſudden and unexpected rife is always attended 
with the extremes of envy or applauſe. The 
indubitable method to avoid the danger of the 


former, and poſicſs the happineſs of the latter, 


is, to remember ones obſcure original, and to 

have on all occaſions our low beginnirgs in ono 8 
own mouth, to keep them out of other men's; 

for few men's advantages are remember'd to their 
diſparagement, till they create encmies by fer- 

getting themſelves. Humility continues reſpcA, 
ut pride ard arrogance extinguiſhes it. 

Pepe Benedict X1. was deſcended from an ob- 
ſcure family, and continued the remembrance cf 
his primitive poverty in his moſt exalted circum- 
ſtances. At his firſt admiſſion into the convent, 
his mother ſubſiſted by being laundreſs to the 
monks, and continved ſo many years after. 
When he was elected pope, he ſent for his mo- 
ther to him, and being come to Rome, the ladics 
of quality, thinking it was below the dignity of 
his holineſs, to bring her to him in her « Br 
homely, country appapel, dreſs'd her up accord- 
ing to the mode, in a coſtly habit. Thus trans- 
form'd, the was conducted in ſtate to the pope, 
who, after viewing her ſome time, ſaid to the 


ladies 
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{:dics that brought her, * You have miſtaken 
my meſlage, I ſent for my mother, pray bring 
her to me, that I may pay my duty to her 3 1 
* for this fine lady, ſhe is a ſtranger to me, my 
© mother is a wathor-woman, and *tis her that 
© | have a great define to ſee.” The ladies under- 
ſtanding his meaning, rctired into another apart- 
ment, dreſſed her up in her country-garb, and 
then prefented her again to his holineſs, Who 
embraced her, lay ing, In this ſort of dreſs I 

* jeſt my mother, in this I acknowlcuge her to 
be my mother, and receive her with a hearty 
welcome.“ The ſame thing was done by pope 
Sixtus Quintus to his ſiſter. Drex, Oper. 

'The emperors of China look no further for 
their wives, but among their own ſubjects, and 
if they are virtuous and handſome have no te- 
ſpect to their birth or fortune, fo it often hap- 
pens, that they marry artificers daughters. One 
of them was a maſon's daughter, and al we 3 
kept a trowel by her when ſhe was dignifiel 
with the character of empreſs; and if at any 
time the young prince her ſon carried it too 
proudly, ſhe humbled him with the ſight of that 
inſtrument, wherewith his grandfather ſubliſte! 
himſelf and family. Greg. Let. in Vit. S. Q, 

Agathocles the fon of a potter, tho* by 2 
rect means he became king of Sicily, yet would 
never wear the crown belonging to that monar- 
chy, nor have any guards to attend him ; but in 
remembrance of his low extraction, mode uſe ot 


carthern veſſels with his name engraved on thein 


fur that purpoſe. 

Willegis archb' ſhop of Mcntz, was the ſon of 
a wheel-wright, in the town of Schoningen and 
province of Brunſwick, and from that luw eſtate 
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by hard ſtudy and a holy li, riſing to the higheſt 
preferments in the church; that his former cir- 
cumttances might not flip his memory, or an 
eminent and wealthy poſt betray him into pride 
and vanity, he cauſed cart- wheels to be painted 
cn the glaſs-windows of his cathedral church, 
and on thoſe cf his palace. In his bed-chamber 
he cauſed theſe words to be written in capital 
ttters; © Willegis, Willegis, call to mind what 
« thou cameſt from.” The humility of this 
. revercnd and pious prelate was afterwards in ſuch 
high eſteem, that to perpetuate his memory, a 
cart- wheel argent in a field, Gules, was appoint- 
cl to be, and continues to this day, the enfign 
cr bearing of that archiepiſcopal ſee. Camer. ep. 
ſubelv. 

P III, king of Bohemia, was a hus- 
bandman, or tiller of the ground, but being firſt 
cntercd in the catalogue of the nobility, and af- 
ter ward married to Libuſſa, princeſs of Bohemia, 
he in remembrance of his late employment, 
men he was to be crown'd and inveſted with 
the regalla, brought with him a pair of wooden 
inots, "which were wont to be worn by the pea- 
ſants of that country, as well as in France, and 
me ore taking the liberty to ask what he 
meant by that ſolcciſm, he anſwer'd, * That 
« they.micght be hung Up. in the caſtle cf Viſe- 
grade, to put his ſucceſtors in mind that the 
firſt Bohemian prince of that family was taken 
from the plow to that fublime dignity z and 
that he who was but a mean husbandman, be- 
ng brought to wear a diadem, had nothing to 
boaſt of.” Theſe wooden fhocs are ſtill kept 
in Bohemia, as relicks of great eſteem, and the 
clergy of Viſegrade ſtill carry them in proceſſion 
upon 


. 
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upon every coronation day. This king was foun- 
der of the city of Prague, inc loſed it with a 
wall, had a long and happy reign, and was bleſs'd 
with a numerous iſſue, that long filled the throne 
of Bohemia. Vid. : | 
Thomas Cromwell, carl of Eſſex, was ſon of 
a blackſmith, and being raiſed to the higheſt ho- 
nours of the kingdom, was fo far ſrom forget- 
ting what he W. 15, and from whence he cane, 
that he took all occaſions to ron cr them. 
Riding in his coach through Cixaplide, accon:- 
panic d by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he f.. 
a poor woman, an inhabitant of Hounſlow, whic', 
put him in mind, that in his younger years lie 
had run in debt to her in the ſum of forty f13il; 
lings. He cavfcd her to be brought to him, ar: F 
asked her, © Ir the was not his creditor ?? ſhe 
laid, © Yes, but was afraid to 25k it, tho' ſhe 
© was in great meren. His lordſhip bid wh 80 
to bis hot fe, ard ſtay till he come, and then he 
did not only pay her debt with intereſt, dur — 
her an anzual penſion of fo pounds a year, and 
a livery once a year for her life. Mr. Frefcobaldi, 
merchant of Florence, who had aſſiſted him in 
his younger days, being fallen into poverty, he 
not only rcliev od with a liberal hand, but gave 
him money to pay his debts, and live handionie- 
ly in the world. Another time being at dinner 
with other great men at the monaſtery of Shcen, 
he ſaw far off a poor {cllow that rung the bell, 
and did the 0 of che convent tor his bread ; 
his Jordſhip called him to him, and betore all the 
noblemen at the table, ſn ked } bini by the hand, 
ſaying, * My lords, this poor creature's Sher 
* was a good friend of mine, and gave me many 
a meal's meat when 1 wanted it.“ Then he faid 
2 4 to 
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to the poor man, * Come to my houſe, my 
friend, and I will make a handſome proviſion 
* fur thee ſor thy life.” And did it accordingly. 
(Aas A Hai reo of Eccl. Hiſſ. 

Mr. Ignatius Jordan, born at Lime in Dorſct- 
Lire, was ſent when young to Excter, and 
bourd apprentice to a merchant, and from an in- 
c« nfideruvle beginning arrived to a plentiſul eſtate, 
ture the office of mayor, and of juſtice of the 
peace twenty-four years together. When ſome 
litigious perſons threatened they would plague 
bim with law-ſuits, till they had not left him 
worth a groat, he anſwer'd ſmiling, * Then I 
* ſhall be but two-pence poorer than when I came 


to Exeter, for I brought but ſix-pence with me 
* hither, Jbid. 
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OTHnirG in nature is truer than that ſaying 
of Tully, Mille niodis morimur, uno tantum 

naſcimur ; * There are many ways to convey us 
* to cur long homes, but there is but one to 
* bring us into the world.“ Aud that one is often 
attended with ſuch variety of accidents, that 
make exceptions to the general rule. Sometimes 
nature will pleaſe herſelf by going out of the 
common road, and yet her prod:.ction ſhall be 
azrceatle : And cther times, by a defect, or re- 
dundance of materials, ſhe miſcarries in her main 
deſign of perfection in its kind, and exhibits. 
what 
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what is preternatural or monſtrous, as will be 
found among the following examples. 

Zoroaſtres, king of the Bactrians, is the only 
inſtance we meet with in hiſtory that came 
laughing into the world, and if he had foreſeen 
his deſtiny, he would have cried like other in- 
fants. His head, or rather brains did beat with 
ſuch force, that they repelled the widwiſe's hand 
align, fays Pliny, that he would prove a very 
learned man, and indeed he excelled in all the 
abſtruſe parts of learning, viz. natural magic, 
aſtronemy, mathematics, &c. for which he got 


no better name among the vulgar, than that ot 


a conjuror, and was killed by Ninus. Pliny's 
Nat. Hiſt. 
When Spinola beſieged Bergen-op-zoom, a wo- 


man near her time fetching water, was cut off 


in the waſte by a cannon- bullet, and her lower 
parts fell into the water. People ran imme— 
diately to her, and faw a child ſtir in her 
womb. It was drawn out, and carried to Don 
Cordua's tent, where it was carcfully attended. 
Afterwards it was carried to Antwerp, and the 
Infanta Iſabella cauſed it to be chriſtened by the 
name of Albertus Ambrofius. Barthel, Hd. 
Anat. 

Jacobus Egb, of the oity of Sarda in the Low 
Countrics, kept a bull tedder'd in a mendow to 
feed; who being anger'd by the boys, broke his 
tye, and ran to the cows. The field- kecper en- 
deavouring to force him back again, {truck him 
with his ſtaff, which ſo enraged the ſurly heait, 
that he run at him with his horns, wounded him, 
and threw him down. His wife (being within 
a month of her reckoning) ſeeing her husband 
over-powcr'd by the * and his life in danger, 
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run to help him; the bull left her husband, and 
running at her, to{s'd her bigh over his head; 
tore her belly, and out came the child on a ſoft 
picce of ground; which being carried home, and 
carefully tended by a midwife, was chriſtened on 
the firſt of September 1647, and was very like 
to live. The man dicd in thirty-ſix hours, and 
as woman in four. The bull was killed the 
1ext day by the command of the magiſtrates of 
the city. 

To this relation give me leave to add another 
of the fame kind on my own knowledge. 

A woman big with child, living in Little Har- 
radon ncar Wellingborough in the county of 
Northampton, being milking in thoſe grounds, 
a cow taking ſome diſtaſte, ſtruck the woman 
with one of her horns, which blow at once ript 
her belly, laid her for dead upon the ground, 
and the child lying by her, but the navel-ſtring 
not broke. This diſaſter ſoon brought all the 
women in the pariſh to her affiſtance, who 
gave her Aqua Vite, carried her home, laid her 
and her child upon the bed, and then could only 
pity her, for more they could not do. Some 
would have a ſurgeon ſent for, others ſaid they 
would both be dead before one could come. 
While they were thus dcbating the point, ſome 
women at the door ſaw Dr. Boles, an eminent 
phyſician in that country, by accident riding 
through the toven. They ran to him. told the 
caſe, and begg'd his help. He medeftly rcfufed. 
to ſce her, ſaying, he could do her no good 
but at their repeated importunitics with ſhowers 
of tears, he went in, viewed the fad ſpectacles, 
and immediately lll to work; put the child into. 
its mother's womb again, after it had been above 
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an hour out, ſev-ed up the wound, ſent to a ſur- 
geon to follow his further dien n and leſt 
her to tace ſome reſt. Ihe doctor hearing ſhe 
was live, came two days aſter to viſit her, and 
gave her further direRions, with money to buy 
her neceſſaries, and pay her nurſes, for ſhe was 
but a poor woman. In ſhort, the woman and 
the child did both well, ſhe went abroad in a ſort- 
nig:t, was ſafcly delivered of a fon eleven weeks 


after, to hom the doctor was godfatier, and 


D 
named him YO He likewiſe very charitably 


paid the parents for nurſing his, godſon, at his 
Own charge a him at ſchool, put him 
apprentice in London, and left him a legacy 
when he dicd. 

Gorgias, a renown'd perſon in Epirus, had a 
remarkable birth. His mother being, near her 
time, fickned and dicd, and as ſliz was carrying 
to her grave, the bearers and mguracrs. were 
aſtoniſhed to hear the cry of an infant in the 
coffin ; whercupon they return'd, and opening 
the cofin, found Gorgias had: ſlipt from tin 
womo in the funeral ſolemn=1es of his mother. 
Her coffin was bis cradle, and her dgath gave. g 
great hero ior the fervice and ſafety of, Epirus, 
Val. Macs. | HEE 

Buchanan gives us a relation of a ſtrange pre- 
ternatural birth, which below the navel was one 
entire body, but in the ſuperior parts was two. 
When any member below the navel. was hure, 


both bodics had their mare in the pain, but it 


above, that body which was hurt omy felt the 
pain. The- bodies v — J. ſometimes diſagrec, and 
thwart one another in cpinica to the raiſing mu- 
tual hcats. The one 4 ng beſore the other, 
the body that ſurvived 15. ly pined away till 
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it followed the others ſteps to a ſingle grave 


Rofſe Arcan Microcsſm. 

Montaigne ſays, he faw a child, which two 
men and a woman, who called themſclves the 
father, the uncle and aunt of it, carried about to 
get money by ſhewing it, by reaſon it was ſo 
ſtrange a creature. Jt was, ſays he, of a com- 
mon form, and could ſtand upon its feet ; could 
go, and gabble much like other children of the 
age; it had never as yet taken any other nouriſh- 
ment but from the nurſe's breaſts. and what, in 
my preſence, they tried to put irto the mouth 
of it, it only chew'd a little and ſpit it out again 
without ſwallowing; the cry of it, indeed, ſcem- 
cd a little odd and particular, and it was juſt four- 
teen months old. Under the breaſt it was joined 
to another child, but without a head, and that 
had the ſpine of the back without motion, the 
reſt entire; for tho” it had one arm ſherter than 
the other, it had been broken by accident at their 
birth; they were join'd breaſt to breaſt, as if a 
leſſer child would reach the arms about the neck 


of one ſomething bigger. The juncture and 


thickneſs of the place where they were conjoin'd 
was not above four fingers, or thereabouts, fo 
that if you thruſt up the imperſect- child you 
might ſee the navel of the other below it, and 
the joining was betwixt the paps and the navel. 
The navel of the imperſect child could not be 
ſcen, but all the reſt of the belly; fo that all the 
ret that was not joined of the imperfect one, 


28 arms, buttocks, thighs and legs, hung dangling 


upon the other, and might reach to the mid-leg. 
The nurſe moreover told us that it urin'd at 
both bodies, and alſo the members of the other 
were nouriſh'd, ſenſible, and in the ſame plight 
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with that ſhe gave ſuck to, excepting that they 
were ſhorter and leſs. Gd, 
Bartholinus, in his anatomical hiſtory, tells us 
he ſaw at Hafnia, and afterward at Bafil in 
Switzerland, Lazarus Colredo a Genoeſe, then 
about the twenty-cighth year of his age, who 
had a little brother growing out of his breaſt, 
which came into the world with him. He had 
two arms, and but only three fingers on cach 
hand, which he ſometimes moved, as alſo his 
cars and lips He voided excrements at his mouth, 
noſe and ears, but no where elſe; and had its 
nouriſhment only by what the greater brother 
took. The little one had diſtin, vital and 
animal parts from the other, as was apparent, 
becauſe he wak'd and ſlept when the other did 
not. Their natural bowels, viz. the liver, ſpleen, 
&c. were the ſame in both. The mouth of the 
little brother was generally open and wet with 
fpittle, and his head ſomewhat deform'd, and 
bigger than that of Lazarus. The greater bro- 
ther was well-proportioned in his limbs, of an 
affable behaviour, and very modiſh in his clothes; 
he covered the body of his little brother with 
his cloak, and none could ſuſpect he had a mon- 
ſter about him. He always ſeem'd a man of 
courage, but could not forbear being ſollicitous 
about his death, becauſe he was apprehenſive if 


his brother ſhould die before him, the putrefac- 


tion of that body muſt alſo occaſion his death, 
and therefore took greater care of him than of 

himſelf. | 
When S. Fulvius Flaccus, and Q. Calphur- 
nius Piſo, were conſuls, a female ſervant in Rome 
brought forth a child, having four feet, and as 
many 
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many hands; four eyes, four cars, and two in- 
ſtruments of generation. Pliry's Nat, Hiſt. 

At Cracow upon the Viſtula, the capital city 
of the kingdom of Poland, in the year 1543, 
was born a child of no mean parentage, with 
eyes ſparkling like fire, a mouth and noſtrils re- 
ſembling that of an ox, long horns, and hairy 
on the back like a water ſpaniel. On its breaſt 
were faces of Apes, and cats eyes under the na- 

vel annex'd to the hypogaſtrium, or that part of 
the belly which reaches from the navel to the 
privy- members. Upon both elbows and knees it 
had heads reſembling thoſe of dogs, the feet were 
like ſwans feet, and it had a tail turned towards 
the back about two foot long ; it lived but two 
hours, and at the point of death utter'd theſe 
words; Watch, for the Lord cometh.* Li- 
co/th, de Pr . 

At Heyford- -Purcel in Oxfordlhire, a child 
was heard to cry very audibly in its mother's 
womb ſome days before it was born, which ſo 
terrify d the female neighbourhood, who had 
been taught by their grannums that it was a prog- 
noſtic of ſome public calamity, that with g:cat 
difficulty they were perſuad.d to come and iſt 
at the woman's labour. Dr. Plat's Nat. tt, 

There was a feaman's wife in Holmiana who 
was eight month's gone with child, aſtar which 
time the child was heard to cry in her womb 
three ſeveral times, viz. on Chriftmas Eve , the 
calends of January, and on thc feaſt of Lp" i phany, 
and that fo very loud, that it was heard by the 
neighbourhood. The thi :ing was fo uncommon, 
that the magiſtrates gave orders the woman ſhould 


be diligently watch'd, and every one ſpent their 


verdicts 
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verdicts about what a ſtrange monſter the wo- 
man would bring forth ; but when her time was 
come, the woman was dcliver'd of a fine girl in 
due ſhape and proportion. Barthol. Anat. Hiſt. 


A Cheſhire lady, who was ſeven months gone. 
with child, fitting with her husband, and other: 


company, in the dining-room after dinner, felt 
an extraordinary motion in her belly, wnich 
heav'd up her clothes vilibly to all that were 


preſent, and on a ſudden a voice was heard, but 


from whence none could imagine, It was heard 
a ſecond time, with the ſame amazement to the 
audience; but at the third, it was perfectly 
known to proceed from the womb. This ac- 


count was given by the lady herſelf to Dr. Walter 


Needham, and that the child was at the ſame 
time in good health, and no ill accident attended 
the mother in her labour. Diſguiſit. Anat. 

Auſonius gives us a relation of a certain Ro- 
man lady named Callicrata, who had twenty- 
nine children, and tho' ſhe lived to a hundred 
and five years of age, yet none of them died be- 
fore her. Fuller's Worth, 

John Francis, earl of Mirandula, acquaints 
us, that a woman named Dorothy was deliver'd 
of ten ſons at one birth, and cleven at another. 
Schink. Ob/. 

Iermentrunes, the wife of Iſenbard carl of 
Altorf, hearing of a woman that had three chil- 
dren at a birth, cauſed her to be proſecuted 


an adultreſs, and faid, She deſerv'd to be tied 


up in a ſack, and thrown into the river.” The 
next year the counteſs herſeif proved to be with 


child, and the earl her husband being abſent, was 


deliver'd of twelve ſons in right ſhape, but very 
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ſmall ones: And now ſhe fearing, by way of re 
taliation, that, according to her own doctrine, 
ſhe muſt be counted an adultreſs, gave order that 
eleven of them ſhould be drowned, and only 
one kept alive. But providence ſo order'd it, 
that earl Iſenbard mct the woman that was car- 
rying the infants to their watry graves. He de- 
manded what ſhe had in her apron ; ſhe an- 
ſwer' d, A company of Guelphs (Whelps) that 
© ſhe was going to drown in the next river.” 
The earl deſired to ſee them, but the woman re- 
fuſed to ſhew them, and would have gone from 
him; but he grew the more importunate, and 
ſhe finding herſelf unable to efcape his hands, 
ſhew'd him the eleven children, and told him 
the whole ſtory. The carl immediately ordered 
them to be carricd to nurſe, and took care for 
their education, without acquainting his lady 
with it. When they were grown pretty big, he 
cauſed them to be brought home, and ſet in the 
hall with him whom his mother had bred up. 
Their countenances were all ſo alike, that their 
mother could not but know him; and being 
troubled in conſcience for the crime ſhe had com- 
mitted in her intention, tho' the action was pre- 
vented, ſhe fell on her knees to her husband, 
confeſs'd, and begg'd pardon for her unnatural 
guilt, and by the clemency of her husband ob- 
tain'd it. And fo began the honourable name of 
the Guelphs, that warred ſo long againſt the Gi- 
bellines in the wars of Germany and Italy. Ca- 
mer. Hor. Subciſiv. 

Matilda, wife of count Herman of Henne- 
derg, ſaw a poor widow-woman with a child in 


each arm, which ſhe had at one birth by her de- 


3 ceas'd 
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ceas'd husband, asking the charity of well-diſ- 
poſed people, towards her and their ſubſiſtance; 
and addreſſing herſelf to the lady, ſhe lighted 
her importunity as a diſhoneſt woman, ſaying, 
It was impoſſible a chafte wife could have two 
children at a birth by her husband The poor 
woman being diſappointed of the lady's charity, 
and alſo reproach'd with diſhoneſty, pray'd to 
God, in vindication of her own chaſtity and in- 
tegrity, ©* "That the counteſs, whom ſhe thought 
vas with child, might be delivered of as many 
children at one birth, as there were days in 
the year.“ The lady was brought to bed on 
the Friday before Palm- Sunday, in the year 1276, 
and was deliver'd of 365 children, half boys, 
half girls, and the odd one an hermophrodite, 
and were all chriſten'd by Guido the ſuffragan 
biſhop of Utrecht; the males were all named 
John, and the females Elizabeth. They all died 
foon after. Ibid. 

In St. Martin's church in Leiceſter is this in- 
ſcription. * Here lies the body of John Heyrick 
of this pariſh, who departed this life, April 2, 
1589, aged about 76 years. He married Mary 
the daughter of John Bond, of Wardend in 
the county of Warwick, Eſquire. He lived 
with the ſaid Mary in one houſe fifty-two 
years, and in half that time never buried raan, 
woman or child, tho' there were ſometimes 
twenty in his houſhold. He had iſſue by the 
ſaid Mary, five ſons and ſeven daughters He 
was mayor of this town in 1559 and 1572. 
Mary lived to 97 years, and departed the 8th 
of Septcmber 1611. She ſaw before her death, 
of her children, and childrens children, ms 
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© their children, to the number of one hundred 
© forty-two.* 

The lady Hefter Temple, daughter of Miles 
Sands Eſq; and wife of Sir Thomas Temple, of 
Stowe in the county of Buckingham, Baronet, 
had four ſons and nine daughters, from whom 
deſcended, before the lady's death, feven hun- 


dred children. Fuller*s Forth. 


SKA F. AVI, 


Remarkable inſtances of affeftion and hatred 
between brethren, 


HERE brotherly love is grounded on vir- 
tue and religion, and is kept up by the 
fame principle, it reſembles a true diamond, that 
is of great duration, and very hard to be broken. 
But ſince the beſt things, corrupted, become the 
worſt in nature, care ſhould be taken againſt 
imbibing any kind of prejudice, and that a door 
be left open to reconciliation; for if that be 
barr'd, the moſt endearing and tender affection 
will ſoon run into exceſs of hatred, with all its 
diſmal conſequences. | 
A falſe report being ſpread abroad, that Eu- 
menes king of Aſia was killed, cauſed his brother 
Attalus, who thought it was true, to aſcend his 
brother's throne, ſeize his crown, and eſpouſe 
his wife; but being better inform'd, and that 
Eumenes was coming home, Attalus went to 
meet him, and congratulate his happy return, 


tho” at the ſame time he had his fears about Mews 
ö 0 
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of being ill-treated for his former actions in the 
king's abſence. Eumenes diſcover'd no ſigns of 
anger, only whiſper'd in his ear, That he 
© ſhould take care not to marry another man's 
© wife, before he was ſure her former husband 
© was in his grave.“ Eumenes died a little while 
after, and tho* he had a fon of his own by his 
wife, yet he bequeathed the kingdom to his bro- 
ther, together with the queen his wife. Attalus, 
on the other hand, to ſhew his love equall'd his 
brothers, tho* he had many children of his own 
wife, yet took particular care in the education of 
the ſon the queen had by Eumenes; and when 
he came to maturity of years, freely reſign'd the 
kingdom to him, and retired to a private life, 
Fulgos. 

When the emperor Auguſtus had overcome 
and made Adiatoriges and his family prifoners, 
after leading them to Rome in triumph, he ſen- 
tenced the father and the elder brother to be put 
to death; when the executioner came to the pri- 
ſon to do his office, and enquiring which was 
the eldeſt brother, there aroſe ſuch a hot diſpute 
between the two young princes, both aſſerting 
their ſeniority, that they might preſerve the life 
of their brother, that the perſon who was ta 
kill him knew not which to lay his hands on, 
till their mother perſuaded Dvetcntus that he 
would Jet his younger brother die for him, that 
the might the better be provided for, and then 
the fatal blow was given ; but as ſoon as Au- 
guſtus heard of this great example of ſraternal 
love, he griev*d at his ſeverity, and gave an ho- 


nourable ſubſiſtance to the mother and her ſur- 


2 


viving ſon. 
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Heliodorus was firnamed Pius, upon this re- 
markable occaſion, the people having depoſed his 
brother Archigallus for rapine and tyranny, and 
given the crown to Heliodorus ; he being a hunt- 
ing, found his brother Archigallus in a deplorable 
condition in the woods. The king knew him, 
affectionately embraced him, and ſent him pri- 
vately into a ſafe place in the city, with a reſo- 
lution, if poſſible, to effect his reſtoration. In 
this view the king pretended to be ſick, and as 
often as any of the nobility came to viſit him, 
he confined them one by one, and threatned 
them with death, if they would not immediate- 
ly affiſt in the re-inauguration of his brother. 
And having by this ſtratagem gain'd all their con- 
fents, he ſummoned them all together, gain'd 
his point, Archigallus was reſtored to his monar- 
chical dignity, and dying a little while after, He- 
liodorus ſucceeded him by a juſt title. Fulges. 

A ſoldier in the camp of Cn. Pompeius, find- 
ing one of his enemies preſs hard upon him, re- 
doubled his force, and having killed and ſtript 
him, found he was his brother ; and having with 
bitter words reviled the Gods, for ſuffering him 
to be guilty of fratricide, he carried his brother's 
corps, with all the pomp he could, into the camp, 
erected a funeral pile, and ſet it on fire; which 
laſt office being perform'd, he drew out the ſame 
fword with which he had unhappily killed his 
brother, thruſt it into his heart, and falling upon 
the body of his brother, they were both burnt 
” aſhes at the ſame time and place. ater, 

ax. 


The following account was inſerted in the 
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public news-papers, viz. Dublin, Jan. 29, . | 
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We hear from the county of Kildare of an ex- 
traordinary inſtance of affection in two batchelor 
brothers, who always lived together. The elder 
being ſeventy-ſeven, had a fever, and finding 
himſelf ſinking, exhorted his brother, who was 
ten years younger, to reſign himſelf to heaven, 
and bear their ſeparation with chriſtian patience; 
but he was ſo ſenſibly touched with grief, that 
loſing his appetite, he faſted two days, and ex- 
pired as ſoon as he was told his brother was 
dead. They were the eldeſt branch of the fa- 
mily of Baltinglaſs. They lived moſt innocently, 
went conſtantly to church, and ſpent their for- 
tunc and lives in good nature and charitable acts. 

In the beginning of the 10th century, a 
Portugueze carrack failing from Lisbon to Goa, 
having on board twelve hundred ſouls, unfortu- 
nately ſtruck upon a rock, and broke her bot 
dom. 

The captain in this diſtreſs ordered the pinnace 
to be launch'd, into which, after having toſs'd 
in a ſmall quantity of biſcuit, and ſome few boxes 
of marmelade, he got himſclf, with ninetecn 
others, who ſecing the danger of a crowd in the 
common horror, ruſhing into the boat, drew 
their ſwords and prevented the coming in of any 
more, | 

Here their eyes were entertain'd with the moſt 
diſmal of ſpectacles, the fight of their ſinking 
friends, and their ears with the cries of ſo man 
in the ſame miſery, whom they could not help 
without their own deſtruction, They were be- 
ſides deſtitute on the vaſt Indian ocean, in an open 
boat, without any compaſs to direct them or any 
freſh water, but what muit fall from thof- heavens, 
whoſe mercy alone could deliver then, 1 1 

mut 
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muſt be added, the inevitable danger of being 
overſet by the firſt wind that ſhould raiſe the 
waves, beſides the certainty of periſhing as ſoon 
as their ſmall ſtock of proviſions ſhould be ſpent, 
which only ſerv'd to prolong their miſeries by 
reſerving them for a more lingring and cruel 
death. In this diſtreſs, after they had for four 
days rowed to and fro, without guide or direc- 
tion, the captain, overcome with grief and fa- 
tigue, died. This oblig'd them to chuſe one 
of their own cop any to command them, whoſe 
orders they agreed implicitly, without any re- 
ſerve, to follow. 

The choice fell upon a gentleman, who im- 
mediately propoſed to the company to draw lots, 
and throw every fourth man over board, by reaſon 
their proviſion was ſpent ſo far, as not to laſt 
above three days longer. They were now nine- 
teen perſons in all; in this number were a friar 
and the carpenter, both whom they would ex- 
empt, by reaſon of their being ſo neceſſary; as 
alſo their new captain ; ſo that there were four to 
dic out of the ſixteen remaining. 

The three firſt on whom the lot fell, after 
having confeſs'd, and received py, ſub- 
mitted to their fate. 

The fourth, whom fortune condemn'd, was 
a Portugueze gentleman who had a younger 
brother in the boat, who, ſeeing him about to 
be flung . over- board, moſt tenderly embraced 
him, and with tears in his eyes beſought him to 
let him die for him; enforcing his arguments by 
telling him, That he was a married man, and 
« had a wife and children at Goa, beſides the 
care of three ſiſters v-ho abſolutely depended 
+ upon him: That as for himſelf, he was ſingle, 
and 
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© and his life of no great importance; he there- 
fore conjured him to let him ſupply his place.“ 
The elder brother aſtoniſh'd and melted with 
this generotity, replied, * That fince the provi- 
+. dence of God had appointed him, it would be 
£ wicked and unjuſt to ſuffer any other to die 
for him, cſpecially a brother to whom he was 
« fo infinitely oblig'd.” 

The younger would take no denial, but fling- 
ing himſelf on his knees, held his brother ſo faſt, 
that they could not diſengage them: Thus they 
diſputed for a while, the elder brother bidding 
him be a father to his wife and children, and as 
he would inherit his eſtate, take care of their 
common ſiſters; but all he could fay made him 
not defiit. This was a ſcene of tenderneſs which 
muit fill with pity any breaft ſuſceptible of ge- 
nerous impreſſions |! | 

At laſt, as it is no difficult thing to perſuade 
a man to live, the conſtancy of the elder bro- 
ther yiclded to the piety of the younger ; he ac- 
quieſced, and ſuffered the gallant young man to 
{upply his place; who being flung into the water, 
when he came to it, could not be content to die; 
but being a very good ſwimmer, got to the ſtern 
of the pinnace, and laid hold with his right 
hand; which being perceiv'd by one of the fai- 
lors, he cut off the hand with a cutlaſs, upon 
which, dropping into the fea, he caught hold 
again with his left, which received the ſame fate 
by a ſecond blow; thus diſmember'd in his two 
hands, he made a ſhift, notwithſtanding, to keep 
himſelf above water, with his feet and two 
{ſtumps. 

his moving ſpectacle fo raiſed the pity of the 
whole crew, that they cry'd out, He is but 

one 
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© one man, let us ſave him;* which was ac- 


cordingly done, and he taken into the boat, had 
his hands bound up as well as the place and cir- 
cumſtances would permit. They row'd all that 
night, and next morning, when the ſun aroſe, 
as if heaven would reward the gallantry and piety 
of this young man, and for his ſake fave all the 
reſt, they deſcry'd land, which proved to be the 
mountains of Mozambique in Afric, where the 
Portugueze have a go” hither they all ſafely 
Bots where they ſtaid till the next ſhips from 
isbon paſs'd by, and carried this company to 
Goa; where 11 a Dutch author of 
good credit, aſſures us, That he himſelf ſaw them 
land, ſupped with the two brothers that very 
night, ſaw the younger with his ſtumps, and had 
the ftory from both their mouths, as well as 
from the reſt of the company. Plain Dealer. 

Alphonſus Diazius, a bigotted Spaniard, being 
inform'd that his brother John Diazius had re- 
nounced the Popiſh, and eſpouſed the Proteſtant 
religion, was ſcized with ſuch an implacable ha- 
tred againſt his brother, that he killed him with 
his own hands. But he was afterwards fo tor- 
mented by the ſtings of his own conſcience, that 
he hang'd himſelf at Trent about the neck of 
his mule, for want of a better conveniency, 
Clarks Mir. 

Sir George Sands, Bart. of the county of Kent, 
had two ſons arrived almoſt to the age of man- 
hood, who had each a new ſuit of cloaths, made 
of the ſame cloth, and trimmed alike in every 
thing, ſaving, for diſtinction- ſake, that the eldeſt 
had gold buttons, and the youngeſt but ſilver ; 
for which he bore his brother ſuch a grudge and 


hatred (for nothing clfe could be aflign'd as the 
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cauſe of it) that he barbarouſly murdered him in 
his bed, as he lay ſleeping by him. He clove his 
head and brains aſunder with a cleaver, and not 
ſatisfied with that inhumanity, gave him ſeven or 
eight ſtabs to the heart with a ſtiletto, and hav- 
ing finiſhed that bloody ſcene, went to his fa- 
ther's bed-ſide and told him of it, rather pleaſing 
himſelf with the diſmal tragedy he had acted, 
than diſcovering any kind of remorſe or ſorrow.. 
He was immediately apprehended, committed to 
Maidſtone Jail, condemn'd at the aflizes fol- 
lowing, and executed accordingly. Lid. 
Selymus I. and third emperor of the Turks, 
having aſcended the Ottoman throne, by firſt de- 
priving his father Bajazet of the government, 
and then of his life by poiſon, and reſolving to 
rid his hands of all competitors, cauſed Orchanes, 
the ſon of Alemeſcia, Mahomet the ſon of Sciem- 
ſcia, Orchanes, Emirſa and Muſa, the ſons of 


his brother Mahomet to be ſtrangled, upon the 


opinion of the great doctors and lawyers, who 
ſaid, © It was better that five, eight or ten per- 
© ſons ſhould be taken off, than the empire 
* ſhould be ruined by civil wars.“ There remain- 
cd now of the Ottoman family only Selimus and 
his ſon Solyman Corcutus, and Achmet with his 
ſons Amurath and Aladin. His brother Corcutus 


hearing Selymus was on the throne, haſtned to 
 Magneſia, where he had evſh ſince given up him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy and other learn- 
ing, without ever attempting any thing againſt 
his brother; but having intimation that Selymus 
ſought his life, he fled with two ſervants to- 
wards the ſea, in hopes to find a paſlage cither 
to Crete or Rhodes; but being then prevented 
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by his - brother's gallies, he concealed himſelf in 
a cave near Smyrna, where he was diſcover'd by 
a peaſant to Caſumes, one of the tyrant's cap- 
tains, who giving notice of it to his barbarous 
maſtcr, the innocent prince was immediately or- 
dered to be ſtrangled. Selymus having view'd 
his brother's dead body, burſt out into tears, 
and grievouſly lamented his death ; after which 
he beheaded fifteen of thoſe that had ſo diligently 
ſearch'd for him, telling them, That he que- 
© ſtion'd not but they would do the like to him, 
© if he, by the extremity of fortune, was re- 
© duc'd to the ſame condition ;* yet he ſoon re- 


turn'd to his cruel nature, and afterwards mur- 
der'd his brother Achmet alſo. 


CHAP, AVI. 


Vain gloricus boaſting, the folly and ſhame 


of it, 


Eau veſſels make the greateſt ſound in 
a vault, ſhallow brains the greateſt noiſe in 
company, and both are equally diſeſteem'd. Thoſe 
that think to eſtabliſh a reputation in arts or 
arms, by vain-glorious boaſtings, do not only 
build upon ſand, b involuntarily engage both 
truth and time to demoliſh it. Men and things 


may have a commendable eſteem in a medio- 


crity, but ſtraining the point by proud boaſts, 
diſcover a ſordid diſingenuity, and commonly end 

in contempt and deriſion. 
This fooliſh humour of ranting is more pe- 
culiar to the Spaniard than any other nation, eq 
caule 
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cauſe they never talk like what they are, but 
what they fancy themſelves to be, witneſs the 
following rodomantado of a Caſtilian captain. 
When I deſcend into myſelf, and contemplate 
my moſt terrible, horrible terribility, I can 
hardly contain myſelf within myſelf : for I be- 
lieve that all the public-notaries in Biſcay are 
not able, in three years, to ſum up the ac- 
count of thoſe miraculous atchievements which 
this Toledo blade, this ſcourge of Lutherans, 
this converter of Pagans, this peopler of church- 
yards, has perform'd, c. To conclude, I am 
that invincible ſlaughterer of mankind, that 
tranſcendent great captain Bafiliſco Eſphera- 
monte, generaliſſimo of all the militia of Eu- 
© rope. I am he who uſes to ſwallow moun- 
© tains, to breathe out whirlwinds, to ſpit tar- 
gets, ſweat quickſilver, &c.* Hotel's Germ. Diet. 

When Mendoza was embaſſador in France, 
he would often break out into this prophane oſ- 
tentation, God's power is in heaven, and king 
© Philip's on earth; he can command both ſea 
© and land, with all the elements to ſerve him 3; 
yet that invincible monarch was overcome at laſt 
by a regiment of poor contemptible vermin, and 
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| Herod-like went out of the world by the pedi- 


culary diſeaſe. bid. 

Mr. John Carter, incumbent of Bramford in 
Suffolk, who had a great ſhare of learninz, and 
no leſs modeſty to conceal it, dining among 
others of the clergy at an alderman's houſe in 
Ipſwich, one of the company being full of him- 
ſelf, boaſted of his own extraordinary parts, and 
challenged any man preſent to ſtart a queſtion in 
theology or philoſophy, and he would make a 
v3 full 


- 
* 
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full and ſatisfactory anſwer to it. All the com- 
pany but this noiſy talker were ſilent for a time, 
when Mr. Carter, finding no body elſe would 
check his vanity, ſaid, My trencher furniſhes 
© me with ſubject to gravel you; here is a fiſh, 
© ſays he, that has always lived in falt water, 
© pray tell me why he ſhould come out a freſh 
© fiſh, and not a ſalt one? This ſhort queſtion 
put this buſy talker to ſilence, he could make no 
anſwer to it, and thereby expoſed himſelf to the 
ridicule of the company. Clark's Lives. 

Paracelſus, that great chemical phyſician, boaſt- 
ed in one of his enthuſiaſtic rants, that he had 
attain'd to ſuch an extraordinary knowledge in 
that art, that he could make man immortal ; and 
yet could not prolong his own life to the com- 
mon ſtandard ; for death carried him off before 
he was forty-ſeven years old. Fuller's Holy Stat. 

Pompey hearing that his competitor Czfar had 

ed the Rubicon, was ſo little concern'd at the 
news, that he ſaid, if he did but ſtamp with his 
*oot upon any ground in Italy, an army would 
immediately riſe up to defend him ; and yet was 
routed and ſhamefully put to death after the 
battle of Pharſalia. Lucan. Pharſ. 

Abel, a Scots prieſt, by bribing the court of 
Rome, from arch- dean of St. Andrews in Scot- 
Jznd, roſe to that biſhopric, and behaved himſelf 
ſo proudly that he deſpiſed all his inferiors. He 
thought himſelf to be as learned as rich, and that 
others might think ſo too, wrote theſe words 
upon the doors of his cathedral church 


FHaec mihi ſunt tria, lex, canon, philsſephia, 


Boaſting of his underſtanding in thoſe ſciences ; 
but going to church not long after, he ſaw an 
an- 
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anſwer to them writ underneath his own, in 
theſe terms; 


Te levant abſque tria, fraus, favor, vanaſuphia. 


Which wounded him ſo ſenſibly, that with mere 
grief and vexation he took to His bed, and ended 
his days in a ſhort time after, having enjoyed 
that biſhopric but ten months and two days. 
Spot ſtvood's Ch, Hit. Scot. 

A French count, being a voluntier in Tu— 
renne's army, deſired the honour to command a 
party to attack ſome Germans that appeared i 
view of the French, and ſeemed to brave them; 
which being granted, he advanced toward the 


enemy ; but ſoon retreated to the general, who 


demanded, Why he did not charge the 
Germans? The Count told his excellency, 
That he came back to requeſt him to order 
* him as many bags as there were Germans, for 
© he reſolved to make him a preſent of every 


| © one of their heads.“ The general ſmiling ſaid, 


He need not give himſelf that trouble, for it 
© he killed them or forced them to fly it was 
© ſufficient.” Whereupon the count made an- 
other advance a little nearer thc Cermans, but 
return'd with greater ſpeed than: * advanced, 
upon which the general faid, ch bat, Mon- 
© fieur, are you afraid of them?“ © No, Sir, re- 
* ply'd the count, but I am aſhamed of them, 
* for they are ſuch a company of tatter'd ſcoun- 
© drels, it would be a diſparagement to my ho- 
* nour, and the grandeur of my family, to fight 
* with ſuch a ragged party.“ Go and tell them 
fo, ſaid the general; upon which he advanced 
alone, and the officer that commanded the Ger- 
mans, thinking he came to Picquere, rode to 
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meet the Frenchman, who coming almoſt withis 
piſtol-ſhot, retreated as before; but the German 
purſuing, ſhot him dead as he was running away. 
French Hiſt. 

That great lover of learning and ingenuity 
the right honourable the carl of Dorſet, hearing 
the advantageous character of Mr. Butler, author 
of that excellent burleſque poem entitled Fud:- 
bras, ordered Mr. Fleetwood Shephard to bring 
him into his company to drink a bottle ; which 
being done, Mr. Butler appeared while the firſt 
bottle was drinking very flat and heavy, at the 
ſecond bottle extremely brisk, vivacious, full of 
wit and learning, and was very facetious com- 
pany 3 but at the third bottle ſunk again into 
phlegm and dulneſs, that none could have ima- 
Zincd him to be the author of Hudibras, whoſe 
every line is wit, mirth, and pleaſantry. Next 
morning Mr. Shephard ask'd his lordſhip's opi- 
nion of Mr. Butler, who aniwer'd, He is like 
a a nine pin, little at both ends, but very great 
© in the middle.“ He knew much, but had not 
the art to ſhew it. 

Oſtentation gives a genuine luſtre to heroic 
qualities, h adds as it were a new lite to all 
things th. gogve truth and reality for their vou- 


chers; for W.uout merit *tis but a vulgar cheat, 


which ſerves only to diſplay men's faults, and 
conſequently to purchaſe contempt inſtead of 
commendation ; ſome men make a heavy buſtle 
to get out, and appear upon the theatre in the 
open view of the world, and what does it tend 
to at laſt, but to diſcover their ignorance, which 


their privacy had civilly concealed to their repu- 


tation. 
0 CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVIII. 
Of Bounty and Liberality. 


"T- HE. great advantage of wealth and power 
is, that the poſſeſſors of them are in a capa- 
city of doing more good than other men. Happy 
are thoſe men that employ them for that purpoſe; 
becauſe an open hand procures them certain 
friends and faithful dependants ; ſecures them of 
found advice in proſperity, and pillars to ſupport, 
and heads and hands to defend them in adverſity, 
Men value themſelves and employ their diligence 
and fidelity, at the price their patrons put upon 
them. A prince that feeds uſeful men only with 


wind, lays them under the temptation of heark- 


ning to the next fair bidder, to procure them- 
ſelves more ſubſtantial aliment. Intereſt governs 
the world and every man in it. 

Cracus king of Poland, having plentifully re- 
warded the ſervices of a certain courtier named 
Vapavious, when this perſon was tempted by 
Lechus II. with a great ſum to betray his ma- 


ſter, he reſolutely refuſed it, faying, My ma- 


© ſter Cracus has bought me already by repeated 
© obligations, and J will not deſert him for your 
© money ;z* and when Lechus had barbarouſly 
murdered his brother Cracus in a wood, Vapa- 
vious was the firſt man that roſe up in arms, to 
revenge what he could not prevent, and never 
lad them down till he had baniſhed him the 

F 4 country, 
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country, and ſet up Venda a virgin of the royal 


family. Micral. Chron, Pomeran. 

Francis Ruſſel, the ſecond of that ſirname 
that was carl of Bedford, was ſo charitable and 
open handed to tne poor and needy, that queen 
Elizabeth faid, He made more beggars than all 
© the noblemen in the kingdom,“ which the no- 
ble earl being acquainted with, ſaid, Then he 
* had a greater ſhare of bleſſings, and thought it 
more agreeable to his quality, to make a 
* thouſand beggars by liberality, than one by 
© racking his tenants, or by covetouſneſs or 


« oppreflion. Fuller*s Holy State. 
- Sir Julius Cæſar, 8 of the dutchy of 


T ancaſter, and a privy councellor to queen 
Elizabeth, was a perfon of ſuch extraordinary 
charity, to all deferving perſons under neceſh- 
tous circumſtances, that his fame, like his 
bounty, was ſpread over all the kingdom. A 
gentleman once borrowing his coach, which was 
well known to all forts of mendicants: was 10 
importuned with beggars in London, that it coſt 
him more money to acquit himſelf from the 
noiſe they made about him, than would have 
paid the hire of twenty coaches for a longer time. 
Alexander the great merited that title, as well 
dy his princely bounty, as his conqueſts. When 
Perillus requeſted his affiftance to make up a 
portion for his daughter, he gave him no leſs 
than fifty talents. Perillus faid, ten were enough : 
Alexander anſwered, It may be ſo for the re- 
ceiver ; but a leſſer ſum would not have agreed 
with the majeſty of the donor, He commanded his 
treaſurer to give Anaxarchus the philoſopher as 
much money as he thould afk for; but when he 
demanded 
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demanded a hundred talents, the treaſurer would 
not pay it before he had told the king of it; who 
replied, That Anaxarchus knew of whom he 
asked it, and would not undervalue his benefactor 
by demanding a leſs ſum than was fit for him 
to give, becauſe he knew he had a friend that 
was able and willing to give him that, and a 
greater ſum if he had occaſion for it. Another 
time ſceing a muleteer that had over-laden his 
mule with gold, take the burden upon his own 
back, and being ready to ſink under it; he faid 
to the poor man, thy burden is too heavy for 
thee; but that it may ſeem lighter and lets 
troubleſome, carry the gold to thy own tent, I 

freely give it thee. Fulgos. | 
Pope Alexander V. was ſo very liberal to per- 
ſons of ingenuity and probity, and ſo magnificent 
in buildings applied to the uſe of the publick, 
that he uſed to ſay, When he was a biſhop he 
* was rich, when he was a cardinal, and had 
greater comings in, he grew poor, and now 

being pope he was a mere beggar. Fulgos. 
Alphonſus, ſenior, king of Sicily, always wore 
very rich rings upon his Fingers, and when he 
wathed his hands, that he might not damage the 
ſtones, uſed to. put them into the hands of the 
ſervant that ſtood neareſt to him. His majeſty 
once gave them to one, that ſuppoling the king had 
forgot them, employed them to his own benefit. 
The king took no notice of it, but put on other 
rings, and going another day to waſh his hands, 
he that had not reſtored the former, put forth 
his hand to receive thoſe he was pulling off ; but 
Alphonſus putting his hand back, ſaid to him 
very ſoftly, * I will give thee theſe rings to keep, 
Ss 27 Ws when 
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when thou reſtoreſt them I formerly entruſted 
thee with; and proceeded no further againſt him 
for his deceit, - 

Henry of Lancaſter, generally called the good 
earl of Derby, having taken Bigerack in Gaſ- 
coigne in the year 1341. he gave to every ſoldier 
the houſe he ſhould firſt make himſelf maſter of. 
A ſoldier ſeizing upon the houſe of one of the 
maſters of the mint, found ſuch a vaſt quantity 
of money, that he thought it too much for his 
thare, and therefore went to the earl to know 
his pleaſure about diſpoſing of it. The earl ge- 
nerouſly anſwered, I muſt not play childrens 
play, to give and take, *tis all thy own if it 
* were three times more than it is. Cambden's 
Remains. TIER 

At the fight of Poitiers, James lord Audley 
being terribly wounded, Edward the black prince, 
with great thanks for his good ſervice, made him 
a preſent of four hundred marks a year in land, 
which he gave as freely to his four efquires that 
waited on him in the fight; which the prince 
being adviſed of, and thinking his preſent was 
ſlighted, the lord Audley gave him fatisfaction 
to the contrary in this anſwer. © I muſt reward 
© thoſe that do well by me; my eſquires with 
the hazard of their own lives, ſaved mine in 
the heat of the battle, and I, God be thanked, 
* have a plentiful eſtate derived from my an- 


© ceſtors, ſufficient to ſupport me in your high- 


 neſfs's ſervice.” The prince commending his 
bounty and generoſity, confirmed. his grant to 
his eſquires, and gave the lord Audley lands of 


ſix hundred marks a year in England. Speeds 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Chaſtity and unchaſtity : examples of tem 


both in men and women. 


Ou is a great and ſhining virtue, of which 
the utility is ſufficiently known both in the 
peace of conſcience, preſervation of conjugal af- 
fetion, and the quiet of families. Religion in- 
fuſes it into the ſoul, and nothing leſs than a 
pious, firm and conſtant reſolution can maintain 
it without ſpot or blemiſh ; becauſe the contrary 
vice confederating both with body and mind is 
very hard to be conquered, and there is neither 
continence nor virtue, where there are no o 
poſing deſires. Many may make profeſſion of 
chaſtity, but there are but few that practiſe it, 
Words are too faint a proof of this virtue ; for 
when they inveigh againſt unchaſtity with an al- 
fected look, their eyes give the lie to their 
tongues, and ſhew their deſires are extravagant, 
and that they only want opportunity to be un- 
faithful. 

Thomas archbiſhop of Vork, who lived under 
the reign of Henry I. falling into a diſtemper, 
and adviſing with his phyſicians upon. it, they 
ſaid he could recover his health, by no other 
means than the company of a woman ; to which 
he anſwered, © That the remedy was worſe than 
the diſcaſe,” and ſo died, as he lived, a virgin. 
Pohd. Virg. | i 
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Demetrius king of Athens ſo admired a beau- 
Aut youth, called Democles the Fair, that he 
left no way unattempted either by kind words, 
great promiſes, conſiderable preſents, and other 
whiles by menaces to debauch him ſodomitically 
to avoid which the boy retired from the publick 
places, and the baths, and waſhed himſelf in 
private. Demetrius was no ſooner informed 
where he was bathing, but he broke in upon 
him, and the youth finding an utter impoſſibility 
to eſcape the violence of the king's unnatural 
luſt, he uncovered the furnace where the water 
was boiling, leaped into it, and put an end to his 
life, rather than violate his chaſtity. Plut. in 


Demetur. 


A Spaniſh youth named Pelagius, of a beau- 


tiful countenance, being a hoſtage to the Moors, 


Abderamine king of Morocco was ſo ſmitten with 


him, that he diſcovered his baſe deſires, by re- 
peated laſcivious Actions; which the noble youth 
as frequently and fcornfully rejected; which the 
king reſenting, reſolved to gain by compulſion, 
what he could not obtain by perſwaſion; which 
the youth being apprehenſive of, and excited by 
a generous indignation, ſtruck the brutiſh king 
with his fiſt upon the face, ſaying, Now, in- 


fidel, thou mayeſt kill me, but thou ſhalt never 


© rob me of my chaſtity.” This blow cooled 
the barbarian's unnatural amours, but inflamed 
him with ſo much anger, that he cauſed the 
youth to be caſt into. a military ſling, threw him 
over the river Bætis, and daſhed him to pieces 


upon the rocks on the other ſide. Lips. Menic. 


Panthea, a lady of ſurpaſſing beauty, being 
taken priſoner by Cyrus's ſoldiers, to whom they 
" were 
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were conducting her; Cyrus commanded they 
fhould not do it, left he, by ſeeing her, ſhould 
be tempted to violate her chaſtity. And when 
Araſpes gne of his intimates urged him to make 
her a vifit in her tent, as a lady worthy of that 
honour. He anſwered, For that reaſon he 
© ought to ſhun her company, leſt frequenting 
© her ſociety fhould make him neglect the great 
© affairs of his country. 

Romilda, tho? a laſcivious princeſs in her con- 
verſation, yet ſhe had two lovely daughters, as 
renowned for their chaſtity as their mother was 
for wantonneſs; for when by the mother's perhdy, 
the Venetians had entred the city of Triol, and 
committed all kind of barbarities, they preſerved 
their honours unblemiſhed, by keeping raw horſe 
fleſh under their arm pits, which made them 
{tink ſo horribly, that no man would approach 
them, for fear of being ſuffocated with the loath- 
ſome ſmell, and ſo by this honeſt device, kept 
their virginity from being attempted by the bar- 
barous conquerors. Camer. hor. Subeifio 

Timoclea, a virtuous lady of "Thebes, when 
that city was ſacked, was raviſhed by a rude 
prince of Thracia; but ſhe reſolving to take a 
revenge on the raviſher, proportioned to the in- 
jury he had done her, diſſembled her reſentments, 
told him ſhe would direct him to a place where 
a great deal of riches was buried, and immediately 
led him to a room in the houſe where there was 
a very deep well, and the rapacious I hracian 
lying down upon the brink to look into it, ſhe 
took him by the legs, and threw him headlong 
into it, with a quantity of ſtones after him to 
prevent his climbing up again, Being — 

cr. 
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after brought before Alexander, and accuſed with 
deſtroying one of his captains, ſhe confeſſed and 
juſtified the fact, as an act of juſtice inflicted upon 
an inſolent raviſher. And being asked who ſhe 
was ? She ſaid, ſhe was the ſiſter of Theagenes, 
who bravely loſt his life fighting againſt Alexan- 
der's father in the battle of Cheronæa; at which 
undaunted anſwer, Alexander gave her her liberty, 
with commendations of her courage and chaſtity. 
Plut. parrel. | 

A matron of Epheſus, was of ſuch a celebrated 
character for her chaſtity, that ſhe became the 
diſcourſe and admiration of all the country. 
When ſhe buried her husband, ſhe was not con- 
tented with the uſual expreſſions of grief, in fol- 
lowing him to his grave, but ſhe followed his 
corps into the very vault, and there continued 
lamenting whole nights and days together, con- 
trary to the advice and perſwaſions of her friends: 
All people lamenting the ſeverity ſhe impoſed up- 
on herſelf, in being there five days without any 


. kind of ſuſtenance, or any company but her ſer- 


vant-maid, who aſſiſted her forrow. While this 
doleful ſcene was acting, the governor of the 
province had commanded ſome notorious thieves 
to be crucified near that place, and appointed a 
ſoldier to watch there day and night, that their 
friends might not take them down from the croſs 
and bury them. The ſoldier perceiving a light 
among the tombs, deſcended the vault, and ſee- 
ing a beautiful woman fitting by her husband's 
corps, in a very mournful poſture, he uſed ſuch 
words to abate her ſorrow, and give her com- 


fort, as are commenly employed on ſuch — 
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ful occaſions; but ſhe was rather exaſperated, 
and tearing off her hair, laid it upon the breaſt 
of her dead husband. The ſoldier continued his 
ſollicitations, and at length prevailed with her 
to eat, and afterwards attempting her chaſtity, he 
ſucceeded according to his wiſhes. "They lay 
together three nights 1 In this time 
the relations of one of the crucihed thieves, ſee- 
ing they were very negligently watched, they 
took down their relation and buried him. The 
ſoldier in the morning ſeeing one of the thieves 
were ſtolen from the croſs, grew deſperate upon 
the thoughts of being hanged up in his place, 
and therefore to puniſh his negligence, told the 
woman he would kill himſelf with his own fword, 
beſeeching her to let him, after death, find a 
place in that vault by her husband. The wo- 
man commiſerating her lover, and being un- 
willing after ſhe had dried her eyes for her huſ- 
band, to fall into a fecond mourning for a friend 
that had brought her out of her firſt melancholy ; 
ſhe demurely told him, That ſhe had rather part 
£ with a dead husband, than occaſion the death 
© of a living friend ;* and immediately commanded 
her husband's body to be taken out of the coffin ; 
his noſe to be cut off to disfigure his face from 
being known, and gave him to ſupply the place 
of the thief that was. ſtolen away. The ſoldier 
admiring the woman's wit, that had found out 
an expedient to fave his life, went about his work 
immediately, and having filled the empty place, 
left the people to wonder by what means the 
thief was got upon the croſs again. Petron. Arb. 
an Satyr. I | 
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Joan queen of Naples, was of ſo debauched a 
life, and inſatiate in her luſt, that ſhe cauſed 
prince Andrew an Hungarian, her firſt husband, 
to be hanged at her bed chamber window for 
inſufficiency, Louis of Tarentum, her ſecond 
husband, waſted himſelf to death by endeavour- 
ing to ſatisfy her. James of Tarracon, was her 
third husband, whom ſhe cauſed to loſe his head 
for lying with another woman. Otho duke of 
Brunſwick, was her fourth and laſt husband ; 
for the king of Hungary in revenge of his ſon's 
death raifed war againſt her, and having taken 
her priſoner, hung her up at the ſame window 
where ſhe hanged her firſt husband. Heylen.Geogr. 


CHAP. XX. 
Cheats impudently and cunningly contrived, 


Great ſtock of confidence, covetouſneſa, 
and cunning, unallay'd with principles of 
juſtice and honeſty, generally turn into fraud 
and villainy ; and taking the whipping-poſt and 
pillory in their way, have their ends at the gal- 
lows, if committed by little villains ; but if acted 
by great ones, who can break through cobweb 


laws, and eſcape, for a time, the juſtice due to 


them; yet their ill-gotten wealth, being attend- 
ed with the curſes of the injured ſufferers, and 
the wrath of heaven, they ſeldom continue in 


the poſſeſſion of the defrauders to the third ge- 


Der ation. 
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Robert de Evereux, the brave, but unfortu- 
nate earl of Eſſex, by the ill advice of ſome 
about him, and his own ill uſage at court, hav- 
ing incurred the guilt of high-treafon, complain- 
ed at his trial, that the letters produced againſt 
him were counterfeited, and upon diligent en- 
quiry into that matter, a bold and impudent cheat 
was diſcovered. The countefs of Eſſex fearing as 
their circumſtances ſtood, her husband being 
beſet with powerful enemies, that he might fall 
into trouble, put ſome letters which her lady- 
ſhip had received from him into a cabinet, and 
intruſted it in the hands of a dutchwoman, called 
Rihoe, who was under all the obligations in 
the world to be faithful to the lady. She accord- 
ingly hid them, as ſhe thought, ſecurely in her 
own houſe ; but by ill chance her husband John 
Daniel found them, read them over, and ob- 
ferving that there was ſomething in them, that 
might incenſe the queen, and endanger the ear], 
cauſed them to be tranſcribed by one that was 
expert in counterfeiting hands, and when the ti- 
morous counteſs was ready to lye in, he went to 
her, and told her, that unleſs her ladyſhip would 
give him three thouſand pounds, he would de- 
liver them into the hands of her husband's ene- 
mies. The good lady, who had a tender affec- 
tion for the ear}, was deſirous to prevent that 
danger at any rate, and for that purpoſe gave 
him immediately eleven hundred and ſeventy 
pounds, and yet notwithſtanding that great ſum 
of money, the villain gave her only the copies, 
and kept the originals to get another ſum for 


them from the earFs enemies; for which being 


tried and convicted, he was condemned to per- 


petual 
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petual impriſonment, fined three thouſand pounds, 
two whereof were to be paid to the counteſs, 
and ſentenced to ſtand two hours with his ears 
nailed to the pillory with this - inſcription on his 
breaſt, * A wicked cheat, forger and impoſtor.“ 
Hiſt. Eng. | 

A merchant in Sweden, whoſe name was Wol- 
fange, having gained a great eſtate, took an af- 
fection to a poor man's ſon in the town where 
he lived, and without any conſideration but his 
ſervice made him his apprentice, and when he 
was out of his time, lent him money to trade 
for himſelf, in which he was ſo ſucceſsful, as in 
a ſhort time to arrive to a plentiful eſtate, He 
ſtill carried it ſo fair to his maſter, ti zernen 
he died, he left this his former ſervant ſole ex- 
ecutor, with the management of an eſtate of 
ſixteen thouſand pounds for the benefit of three 
children, one ſon, and two daughters, he left 
behind him. The merchant being dead, the 
executor married the eldeſt daughter, and gave 
himfelf three thouſand pounds with her; the 
other ſiſter by ill practices (as it was afterwards 
ſuſpected) fell into a conſumption, made her will, 
gave her three thouſand pounds to her ſiſter, and 
died. Being thus poſſeſſed of fix thouſand pounds 
of his maſter's eſtate, his buſineſs was to get the 
reſt ; to that end, under pretence of great kind- 
neſs, he ſent the ſon to be his factor beyond ſea, 
but ſo contrived the matter with the maſter of 
the ſhip in which he went, that he was ſold a 
ſlave into Turkey, and ſoon after a report was 
ſpread that he died at Livourna in Italy. Now 
the executor, in right of his wife, is maſter of 


doe whole eſtate, lived and enjoyed his pleaſure, 
= Abs ne To ; oy” ö 


while 
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while his poor brother-in-law underwent a mi- 
ſerable ſlavery among the Barbarians. Three 
years were elapſed fince the young man left 
Sweden, and a brief being read in the executor's 
pariſh church for the redemption of ſlaves out of 
Algiers, which ſet forth their miſerable condition, 
it ſtruck this executor to the heart, conſcience 
flew in his face, and the horror of what he had 
done to his good maſter's only ſon, and by mar- 
riage, his brother, kindled ſuch a fire in his 
breaſt, that he could neither eat or drink, or 
ſleep, and ſhortly after, thinking death approach- 
ing, he ſent for the chief Magiſtrate of the town 
with the miniſter, confeſſed his fault, gave mo- 
ney into their hands to redeem young Wolfange, 
and thirteen thouſand pounds to give him at his 
return. When, of a ſudden, he recovered his 
health to admiration ; but his wife grieving for 
what her brother had ſuffered, died quickly after, 
and his two children within a year ; he lived till 
his brother returned to his native country, and 
having delivered into his hands all his father left 
behind him, he relapſed into his former diſtem- 
per, made his will, and gave Wolfange every 
penny of his whole eſtate, to recompence the in- 
jury he had done, and died a ſincere penitent. 
Swed, Hift, | 

Richard Smith of Shirford, in the county of 
Warwick, eſquire, having an only daughter 
named Margaret, and being out of hopes of 
male iſſue, treated of a match with Sir John Lit- 
tleton of Frankley, in the county of Worceſter, 
between his daughter and William Littleton, 
third ſon of Sir John, and offered to ſettle all his 
lands in reverſion after his death, in a 

: Other 
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ether iſſue, upon William and Margaret, and 
their heirs begotten in lawful wedlock ; but in 
caſe they ſhould have no iſſue, then the land 
ſhould return to his own lawful heirs. On theſe 
terms the marriage was agreed on, and deeds of 
ſettlement being drawn, Mr. Smith left them 
with Sir John Littleton to have them engroſſed, 
and ready to ſeal on a certain day appointed 
for that purpoſe. Accordingly Mr. Smith came 
to Frankley, and as the deeds were reading, in 
comes Sir John Littleton's keeper very abruptly, 
and acquaints the gentlemen there preſent, that 
there was a brace of fat bucks in the park ; where- 
upon Sir John, who laid the plot, entreated Mr. 
Smith to ſeal the writings without reading them 
any further, protefting they were the ſame to a 
tittle with the draught he left with him. Mr. 
Smith meaning no ill, ſuſpected none, ſealed the 
writings, and went into the park with his own 
dogs to courſe the bucks, a ſport he much de- 
lighted in. The two children, for they were 
but each nine years old, were married, and lived 
with Sir John till about ſix years after, and then 


the youth falling from a horſe, died. Where- 


upon Mr. Smith refolved to take his daughter 


home to him : But Sir John, intending to marry 


her to his ſecond ſon George, refuſed to deliver 
her, for he had ſo contrived the deed of ſettle- 


ment, that for want of iſſue, the lands were to come 


to that ſon, contrary to all intents and purpoſes 


to the firſt Agreement. But ſee what attended 
this fraud and jugling: Theſe lands deſcended 


from Gilbert to John, and from him to the 
Crown, as being one of the conſpirators with 
the earl of Eſſex in the forty ſecond of queen 
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Flizabeth, he died in priſon. Muriel widow to 
the ſaid John, petitioned James I. to have theſe 
lands reſtored, and obtained it ; but ſhe appre- 
hending that ſhe ſhould be involved in ſuits at 
law with Mr. Smith, ſold them to ſerjeant Hele 
an eminent lawyer; he divided them among his 
five ſons, who conſumed them in lawing one 
againſt another about the dividend : And as none 
of the iſſue of Gilbert Littleton, to whom they 
deſcended by the fraudulent conveyance, do en- 
joy one foot of them ; ſo 'tis remarkable, that 
the ſon and heir of George by the ſame Margaret, 
viz. Steven Littleton of Holbeach in Worceſter- 
ſhire, was followed by a very hard fate, for being 
one of the conſpirators in the Gunpowder Trea- 
ſon, in the ſecond of James 1. he loſt his life 
and eſtate, Dugdale's Antig. Warwickſhire. 

Earl Godwin in the reign of Edward the con- 
feſſor, coveting the rich and well ſituated Nun- 
nery of Berkley, in the county of Gloceſter, 
contrived to get it for himſelf in this manner. 
He left a handſome young man among the nuns, 
to be recovered from an indiſpoſition, as it was 
pretended, he then lay under ; but he ſhortly 
gave ſuch proofs of the {trength of his conſtitution, 
as to get ſeveral of the nuns with child. This 
being done, he repaired to the earl to tell him 
the ſucceſs of his enterprize. The earl, who 
had contrived this buſineſs, complained of it to 
the king, as a horrid abuſe and reproach to the 
order. Officers were ſent down to make inqui- 
ſition of the report, who returned it to be true, 
The nuns were turned out, and the convent, 
with its revenue, being eſcheatzd to the crown, 
were granted in lay fee to earl Godwin, as a 


gratuity 


ow 
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A good likely fort of a man, that had been 
many years footman to one Mr. Wickham, a 
rich gentleman at Banbury in Oxfordſhire, 
came to London, and took a lodging at a 
bakehouſe, over-againſt Arundel-ſtreet in the 
Strand. The baker * being asked by his lodger 
what countryman he was, reply'd, that he was 
of Banbury ; the other, mighty glad to meet 
with his countryman, was wonderfully fond of 
the baker; adding, that fince he was of Ban- 
bury, he muſt needs know Mr. Wickham, or 
have heard of his name. The baker, who indeed 
was very well acquainted with that gentleman's 
family, tho' he had been abſent from Banbury 
fifteen or twenty years, was very glad to hear 
news of it; but was perfectly overjoyed when 
he was inform'd that the man he was talking 
with was Mr. Wickham himſelf, This produces 
great reſpect on the fide of the baker, and new 
, teſtimonies of friendſhip from the ſham Wick- 
ham: The family muſt be called up, that Mr. 
Wickham might ſee them, and they muſt drink 
a glaſs together to their friends at Banbury, and 
take a pipe. The baker dig not in the leaſt 
doubt his having got Mr. Wickham for his 
lodger; but yet he could not help wondering 


that he ſhould ſee neither footman nor port- 


mantle. He therefore made bold to ask him, 
how a man of his eſtate came to be unattended ? 
The pretended Wickham making a ſign to him 
to ſpeak ſoftly, told him that his ſervants were 
in a place where he could eaſily find them when 


This baker was known to be a rich man, 


he 
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he wanted them; but that at preſent he muſt 
be very careful of being known, becauſe he came 
up to town to arreſt a merchant of London, 
who ow'd him a great ſum of money, and was 
juſt going to break: That he deſired to be in- 
cognito, for fear he ſhould miſs his ſtroke, and 
ſo begg'd he would never mention his name. 
The next day Mr. Wickham went abroad to 
take his meaſures with a comrade of his own 
ſtamp, about playing their parts in concert : It 
was concluded between them, that this latter 
ſhould go for Mr. Wickham's ſervant, and come 
privately from time to time to ſee his maſter, 
and attend upon him. That very night the ſer- 
vant came, and Mr. Wickham looking at his 
own dirty neckcloth in the glaſs, was in a great 
rage at him for letting him be without ee 
linnen, or any other conveniencies by his negli- 
gence, in not carrying his box to the waggon 
at the due time, which would cauſe a delay of 
three days. This was ſaid aloud while the baker 
was in the next room, on purpoſe that he might 
hear it. I his poor deluded man hereupon runs 
immediately to his drawers, carries Mr. Wick- 
ham the beſt linnen he had in the houſe, begg'd 
him to honour him ſo much as to wear it, and 
at the ſame time lays down fifty guineas upon 
his table, that he might do him the favour to ac- 
cept of them alſo. Wickham at firt refuſed 
them, but with much ado was prevailed upon. 
As ſoon as he had got this money, he made up 
a livery of the ſame colour as the true Nr. Wick- 
ham's, gave it to another pretended footman, 
and brought a box full of goods, as coming trom 
the Banbury waggon. Ihe baker more V 
Y 
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fy'd than ever that he had to do with Mr. Wick- 


ham, and conſequently with one of the richeſt 
and nobleſt gentlemen in the kingdom, made it 
more and more his buſineſs to give him freſh 
marks of his profound reſpect and zealous af- 
fection. To be ſhort, Wickham made a ſhift to 
get of him a hundred and fifty guineas, beſides 
the firſt fifty, for all which he gave him his 
note. Three weeks after the beginning of this 
adventure, as this rogue was at a tavern, he was 
ſeized with a violent head-ach, with a burning 
fever, and great pains in all parts of his body. 
As ſoon as he found himſelf ill, he went home 
to his lodging to bed, where he was waited upon 
by one of his pretended footmen, and aſſiſted in 
every thing by the good baker, who advanced 
whatever money was wanting, and paſſed his 
word to the * doctors, apothecaries, and every 
body ee. Mean while Wickham grew worſe 
and worſe, and about the fifth day was given 
over. The baker, griev'd to the heart at the 
melancholy condition of his noble friend, thought 
himſelf bound to tell him, tho* with much re- 
gret, what the doctors thought of him. Wick- 
ham receiv'd the news as calmly as if he had 
been the beſt chriſtian in the world, and fully 


prepared for death. He deſired a miniſter might 
be ſent for, and received the communion the 


fame day. Never was more reſignation to the 
will of God; never more piety, more zeal, or 
more confidence in the merits of Chriſt, Next 
day the per and the danger increaſing very 


* He was viſited by Dr. Lowther and Dr, Smith, two of the 
moſt eminent phyſicians in London, | | 


much, 
1 
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much, the impoſtor told the baker, that it wa 
not enough to have taken care of his foul, 
ought alſo to ſet his worldly aft.urs in order; Fer 
ſo defired that he might make his will, while he 
was yet ſound in mind. A ſcrivener therefore 
25 immediately ſent for, and his will made and 
ſign'd in all the forms before ſeveral witneſſcs. 
Wickham by this diſpoſed of all his eſtate, real 
and perſonal, _Jewels, Coac! ICS, teams, race-horſes 
of ſuch and f ſuch colo urs, pe cks of hounds, ready 
money, Sc. a houſe with all appurtenances and 
dependencies to the baker, alinott all his linnen 
to the wife; five hundred guincas to their clicit 
ſon; cight hundred guineas to the four daug' - 
ters; two hundred to the parſon that had com- 
forted him in his ſickneſs ; two hundred to cach 
of the doctors, and one hundred to the apothie 
cary 3 fiity guineas and mourning to each ol 115 
footmen, filty to. emb alm him, fiity for ins coffin, 
two hundrcd to hang Te houſe with 'n nourning, 
and to defray the rc it of the c jürges of his in- 
terment: A hundred guineas for gloves, hatoands, 
ſcarves, and gold rings; ſuch a diamond to ſuch 
a friend, ſuch an cncrald to t'other. Nothing 
more noble; nothing more ge wen bus. I his de Ne 
Wickham called the baker to kim; MIO Ein 
and his whole family wich benedictions, and told 
him, that immediately aſter His I ale, he had 
nothing to do but to 80 to the lawyer mention'd 
in the will, who was acquainted with all bis af- 
lairs, and 1 give him full inſtructions how 
to proceed. Preſently after this my gentleman 
falls into convulſions and dics. Ihe baker at 
firſt thought of nothing but burying him with 
all the pomp imaginable, according to the will; 
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He hung all the rooms in his houſe, the ſtaic- 
. caſe, and the entry, with mourning: He gave 
orders for making the rings, clo aths, coffin, &c. 
He ſent for the embalmer : In a word, he omit- 
ted nothing that was ordered by the deceaſed 
to be done. Wickham was not to be in- 
terr'd till the fourth day after his death, and 
cvery thing was got- ready by the ſecond. "The 
baker having got this hurry off his hands, had 
now time to go look for the lawyer, before he 
laid him in the ground. After having put the 
body into a rich coffin, cover'd with velvet and 
plates of filver, and ſettled every thing elſe, he 
began to conſider that it would not be improper 
to reimburſe himſelf as ſoon as poſſible, and take 
poſſeſſion of his new eſtate : He therefore went 
and communicated this whole affair to the law- 
ver. This gentleman was indeed acquainted with 
the true Mr. Wickham, had all his papers in his 
hands, and often receiv'd letters from him. He 
vas ſtrangely ſurpriz'd to hear of the ſickneſs 
and death of Mr. Wickham, from whom he had 
heard the very day before; and we may eaſily 
imagine the poor baker was much more ſur- 
priz'd, when he found that in all likelihood he 
was bit. *Tis not hard to conceive the diſcourſe 
that paſſed between theſe two. To conclude, 
the baker was thofoughly convinced by ſeveral 
circumſtances, too tedious to relate here, that 
the true Mr. Wickham was in perfect health, 
and that the man he took for him was the great- 
eſt villain and moſt complete hypocrite that ever 
lived. Upon this he immediately turn'd the 


rogue's body out of the rich coffin, my > 
0 


Of children autiful, &c. 
fold for a third part of what it coſt him: All 
tradeſmen that had b 

burial, had compaſſion on th 
things again, tho? not without 
They dug a hole in a cor 
church-yard, where they th 


ſome loſs to him. 
ner of St. Clement's 


rew in his body with as 
| little Ecremony as poſſible. I was an eye-witneſs of 
moſt of the things which I have here related, 
And ſhall leave the reader to make his own re- 
. flections upon them. J have been aſſured from 
n ſeveral hands, that the baker has ſince had his 
; loſs pretty well made up to him by the genera. 
. ſity of the true Mr. Wickham, for wioſe ſake 
r the honeſt man had been ſo open-hearted, Ai 
e ng MHemolirs. 
* 
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THEY who can wholly negle4, or remiſaſy 


and careleſsly perform the 


© their parents, wil] ſoon forg 
to God and their coui 


are ſtains to their fa- 
themſelves, but eſpe- 
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cially undutiful and unnatural children; for they 
are wretched excreſcences, that ought to be cut 
away, for fear of propagating monſters in the 
world. 

Boleflaus IV. king of Poland, had ſo great a 
veneration for his fatizer” s memory, that he al- 

ways wore his picture in a plate of gold in his 
boſom; and when he was to conſult, or do any 
thing of weight, would take out the picture, 
and faluting it, would fay, My dear father, 
God grant L may do nothing unbecoming the 
© name of thy ſon.“ Car. Heiy Court. 

Pomponius Atticus, making a tuneral oration 
at the cclebration of bis mother's funeral, ſo- 
lemnly proteſted, that in ſixty-ſcven years he 
was never reconciled to her, becaulſc, ſaid he, in 
all that time we never had jarr or difference, 
and therefore no cauſe of reconciliation. Plut. in 

ita Alttict. 
hen Antipater had wrote long letters of 
complaint to Alexander the Great, againſt his mo- 
ther Olympias; Alexander ſaid, The duty of 
a ſon is not to be cancell'd bs the teſty hu- 
* mour of a mother; nor does Antipater know, 
© that one tear falling from my mother's eyes, 
„is able to deface ſix hundred of his beſt com- 
© poſed epittles.” 

In the unhappy civil wars between - Octavius 
and Antony, Metellus the ſon was for the for- 
mer, and his father Metellus for the latter; and 
in the victory at the battle of Actium being taken 
priſoner, was brought before Octavius 6 have 
the ſentence of death pronounced againſt him. 
Metellus the fon knew him, tho' much broken 
by Sorrow and confinement, and ran, with tears 

of 
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of joy in his cyes, into his father's arins, and 
turning to Octavius, ſaid, * This thy enemy 
© has forfeited his life, but Ih ave merited a re- 
ward for the ſervice I have done thee in war; 
I] intreat thee therefore give this venerable aged 


man his life, and put me to death inſtead ct 


him. Octavius moved by his filial piety, 
(tho' he had been a conſiderable enemy) gave 
the ſon the life of his father. Lon. Thear. 

J. Manlius was the fon of a ſour and inne 
rious father, who baniſhed him his houſe as 4 
blockhead, and a ſcandal to the family: 11 
Manlius hearing that his father's life was in que- 
ſtion, and a day ſet for his tryal, went to the 
tribune that was concern'd in the cauſe, and di- 
courſed him about it. The tribune told him the 
appointed time, and withal (as an obligation un 
on the young man) that his cruelty to his fon 
would be part of his accuſation : Manlius, up, 
this, takes the tribune aſide, and preſenting :. 
poinard to his breaſt, © Swear, ſays he, that you 
© will let this cauſe fall, or you ſhall have this 
© dagger in the heart of you; and now tis at 
your Choice, which way you will deliver my 
father. The tribune ſwore, and kept bis 
word; and made a fair report of the whole nat 
ter to the council. Seneca's Morais. 

Carcallus a certain African, of an ambition: 
mind and a working head, by inſinuating him- 
ſelf into the eſtcem of the people, was chofcn to 
a high place of honour, and by accident ſent 
embaſla lor into a place whither his father and 
others were baniſhed. 'I his poit had blown him 
up to ſuch a height of pride, that he refuſed to 
ſce his ſather, tho” at his earneſt requeit; which 
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ſo enraged his unfortunate father, that gathering 
together a number of his friends, he made an in- 
ſurrection; fell deſperately upon his ſon, tho' 
under a public character, took him priſoner, ſen- 
tenced him to death, hang'd him upon a high 
gibbet, dreſs'd him in gold and ſcarlet, with a 
crown upon his head, and faſtened him to the 
gibbet, as an object for the multitude to gaze at. 
"Tuſtin. | 

_ 'Tullia, daughter of Scrvius Tullius King of 
the Romans, and wife to Tarquinius Superbus, 
with her husband, formed a conſpiracy againſt 


her father, and Tarquin watching his opportuni- 


ty in the ſenate-houſe, threw him cown head- 
ong from the top of the ſtairs to the bottom; his 
ſervants took him up almoſt dead, and as they 
were carrying him home to his palace, in order, 
:# it were poſſible, to recover him; others in 
the ſame confpiracy murder'd him in the Cyprian 
rect. Tullia had been in the ſenate-houſe to 
give her husband joy of being king, and return- 
mg home happened to go that way. T he coach- 
man aſtoniſh'd at the ſight of the corps of the 
murder'd king lying in the middle of the ſtreet, 
ſtop'd his coach in a horrible fright. Tullia look- 
ed out of her chariot, and perceiving what the 
matter was, commanded the coachman to drive 
the wheels of her chariot over the body of her 
murdered father, which was accordingly done. 

Liv. Hiſt. | 
Ihe emperor Nero had ſeveral times, but in 
vain, attempted to poiſon his mother ; he there- 
fore contrived falſe roofs ſupported by an engine, 
which being taken away the floors might fall, 
and cruſh her to death while ſhe was aſleep ; but 
being, 
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being alſo diſappointed in that, and ſeveral other 
ſtratagems, he committed the murder of his mo- 
ther Agrippina to Amicetus, one of his centu— 
rions, who hiring others fit for that purpoſe, 


went to the Villa of Agrippina, ſurrounded the , 


houſe, broke open the door, and with his ſword 
in his hand went to her bed-ſide. She appre- 
hending what he came for, ſhew'd him her bel- 
ly, and bid him wound her in that part Which 
had brought forth ſuch a barbarous monſter as 
Nero was: After many wounds ſhe died, and 
Nero coming to view her corps, took her limbs 
into his hands, commencing ſome, and difpraii- 
ing the make and ſhape of others. Then he 
cauſed her belly to be rip'd open, that he might 
ſee the place where ſometime he lay, and being 
thirſty, was ſo unconcern'd at the hideous fight, 
that he drank in the ſame room, and then de- 
parted, faying, He did not think he had had 
* fo fine a woman to his mother.* Suet. in Nero. 

Orodes king of Parthia, who conquered Craſ- 
ſus, and killed him in the field of battle, grow- 
ing old, his ſon Phraates thought he lived too 
long, and therefore eauſed a doſe of poiſon to be 
given him, but not being ſtrong enough, it turn- 
ed to a purge, and did him good. His bloody- 
minded ſon, enraged at this diſappointment, 
cauſed him to be ſtifled publickly ; then aſcend- 
ed the throne, and ſending back the enſigns and 
plunder of Craſſus's beaten army to Auguſtus, 
he in return ſent him a very fine Italian lady to be 
his miſtreſs, of whom he begot his ſon Phrataces, 
who, when he came to years of maturity, by the 
advice and aſſiſtance of his mother, murdered 
his father, mounted the throne, and exemplified 


the copy his father had ſet him. Lipſ. Monit. 
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Sir Edward Leptwich, one of the judges of 
the Common Pleas, told Sir P. Pett, that when 
he was recorder of Cheſter, a gentleman in that 
county, who had two ſons, entailed an eſtate 
upon the elder, and enjoin'd him not to cut off 
the entail, but let it deſcend to his brother if he 
jhould 25 without male iſſue, which the eldeſt 
brother faithfully promiſcd ; but the younger bro- 
ther ſuſpecting, notwithſtanding his promiſe, that 
he had an inclination not to do it; as they were 
taking a walk in the field, mace uſe of that op- 
ports nity to requeſt his brother not to dock the 
entail to his prejudice, but let it remain as bis 
{ther had ſettled it. His brother, in great ſhew 
vf kindneſs, ſaid, * Brother, if ever [ cut off the 
* entail, I wiſh that bull, (pointing to one in the 
s held) or ſome other may kill me.* However, 
tor reaſons beſt known to himſelf, he did cut off 
the entail, and not long after walking 111 the 


ume field again, was there affaulted and gored 
to death by a bull. 


CH AF. XXI. 
Of clemency, commiſeration and pily, 


Y how much the greater and better men arc, 

ſo much the more are they inclined to ſhew 
mercy, and commilcrate the deplorable condition 
cf thoſe that ſtand in need of it. A great ſoul 
will do all in his power to conquer and ſubdue 
bis enemies, and after that will double his con- 
. eueit, by cxtending bis clemency to thoſe whom 


he 
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he had power to deſtroy, Tis a matter of great 
difficulty to determine which of theſe acts, ei- 
ther of valour or mercy, redound moſt to his 
honour ; tho' ſome without heſitation give the 
crown to clemency, as a virtue that moſt re- 
ſembles the deity. Revenge and cruelty, where 
men cannot reſiſt, is offering violence to human 
nature, and uſurping that of devils. Juſtice ne- 
ver appears in a brighter orb, than when it is 
intermix'd with mercy. 

Ageſilaus the Spartan general was ſo humane 
and mercitul, that he commanded his ſoldiers not 
to treat their priſoners hardly; but to uſe them 
with the ſame reipert and civility, as themſelves 
would deſire if they were in the like condition, 
Sabel. 

Titus Veſpaſian, who was juſtly ſtiled the 
delight of mankind, took the office of ſupreme 
pontificate, that he might not be concerned in 
blood, or inflicting puniſhments upon offenders; 
and as often as cauſe of rev enge was offered him, 
he conſtantly declin'd it, faving, © He had rather 
© be killed himſelf, than that any man ſhould pe- 
* riſh by his conſent or procurement.“ L.. 
Mauit. 

Widomore, viſcount of Limoges, having found 
a great treaſure of gold and lilver under ground. 
ſent a conſiderable part of it to our king Ri- 
chard I. which he refuſed, and laid claim to the 
whole, as found in his dominions. Widomore ro— 
fuſing to comply with his demand, the king be- 
ſieged his caſtle, where he imagin'd the tresſure 
was hid. Thoſe within the caſtle d tended. them- 
ſelves, and king Richard going with his general 
about the caſtle, to find in what place to make 
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the aſſault, Bertram de Gourdon ſhot a barbed 
arrow from the walls, that hit the king in the 
arm with ſuch a deadly force, that he was im- 
mediately carried off to his lodgings ; however, 
the caſtle was taken, and all put to the ſword 
but Bertram, who was preſerved by the king's 
ſpecial command. The arrow was drawn out 
with great torment, but the head was left be- 
hind, which being cut out by unskilful ſurgeons, 
ſo mangled his arm that he deſpair'd of life: 
And having diſpoſed of his eſtate to his brother 
carl John, he commanded that Bertram ſhould 
be brought before him, of whom he demanded 
what injury he had done him that provoked him 
to do that miſchief. Bertram anſwer'd, © Thou 
haſt killed my father and my two brothers, 
* with thy own hand, and now thou wouldit 
* have killed me alſo; take what revenge thou 
wilt, I ſhall willingly endure the utmoſt cruelty 
thou canſt inflict upon me, ſince I have killed 
© thee that haſt done ſo much miſchief in the 
world.“ The king, notwithſtanding his rough 
anfwer, freely forgave him his death, cauſed him 
to be ſet at liberty, and a hundred ſhillings {ter- 
ling to be given him. Hit. Eng. 

Julius Cæſar is as renown'd in hiſtory for his 
extraordinary clemency as his great victorics. 
Cornelius Phagita, one of Sylla's bloody agents, 
having ſurprized him in his retirement, and with 
much ado let him eſcape at the price of two ta- 
lents; when it was in Cæſar's power to take a 
dire revenge, yet he would do him no injury, 
laying, He could not be angry with the wind 
© and waves, when the ſtorm was at an end.* 
He pardoned his utter enemy Domitius, and gave 


him 
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him his life, liberty and eſtate. After his deciſive 
victory at Pharſalia, he allowed every one of his 
ſoldiers to fave one of Pompey's Party; and by 
proclamation licenſed all that he had not then 
pardoned to return into Italy, and freely enjov 
their poſſeſſions, dignities and commands without 
moleſtation. And when he had notice of Pom - 
pey's death, by the baſe treachery and barbarity 
of Ptolomy king of Egypt, was ſo far from re- 
joicing at it, that he ſhed tears of forrow for the 
loſs of fo great a man, and purſued his murder- 
ers with blood and ſlaughter, till he had ruincd 
them and their country. Lipf. Monit. 

Louis XII. when duke of Orleans, was ſe- 
verely perſecuted by Charles VIII. the then king 
of France, who put him in priſon ; and moſt of 
the nobility and populace complying with the 
times, declared alſo againſt this unfortunate 
prince, tho* next heir to the crown. Charles 
dying ſuddenly, Louis aſcends the throne, with- 
out taking any notice of the injuries and diſho- 
nours he had formerly ſuſtain'd; inſomuch that 
one that had been conſtant and faithful to him in 
all conditions, begging the eſtate of a citizen of 
Orleans, who had been his notorious enemy, 
the king anſwer'd, * Ask what elſe you pleaſe 
of me, and I will ſoon convince you, that ] 

put a real value on your merits, and will re- 
ward the faithful ſervices of my friends; but 
© diſcourſe no more of this, for the king of 
France will not rev enge the indignities offer'd 
to the duke of Orleans. And further declar'd, 
that none of the dead king's councellors, officers 
or guards ſhould Joſe their employments ; but 
be kept in the ſame honours, and under the fam2 
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ſalaries, which they had when the late king was 
living. Il Id. 

When Alexander the Great ſaw Darius mur- 
der'd by his ſervants, he broke out into tears, and 
pulling off his own upper garment, ſpread it over 
the body of Darius, and afterwards attiring his 
corps with robcs of majeſty, ſent him to his mo- 
ther Siſtgambis, to be intombed among his royal 
predeceffors, with a funcral pomp agrecable to 
ſo great a monarch as the king of Perſia. Quint. 
Curt. Hiſt. | 

Flavius Veſpaſianus the Roman emperor, was 
ſ full of commiſeration and pity, that he never 
rejoiced at the death of the worſt of his enemics. 
Ile would gricve and afflict himſelf when he ſen— 
tenced any to death, tho' the greatneſs of their 
crimes and the public ſafety requir'd it. Set, 


1 3-4 ANT 
Of conſcience, ibe force aud effefs of it, 


0 wonderful is the power of conſcicnce, that 
„Nit will bear itſelf up againſt all oppoſition ; 
and tho' men, to gratify their ſinful Juits or ſen- 
tual appetites, may ſilence it for a while, yet it 
will find a time to ſpeak ſo loud, that it will be 
heard in deſpite of all endeavours to ſtifle it, 
"I'will make us betray and fight againſt our- 
ſelves; and for want of other witneſſes, give 
evidence againſt its owner. 

Beſſus the Pæonian being reproach'd with ill- 
nature, for pulling down a neſt of young ſpar- 
ü tOWS, 
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rows, and killing them, anſwer'd, * That he 
© had reaſon fo to do, becauſe&theſe little birds 
© never ccaſed falſely to accuſe him of the mur- 
© der of his father.“ This parricide had been till 
then concealed and unknown, but the revenging 
fury of conſcience cauſed it to be diſcover'd by 
himſelf, who was juſtly to ſuffer for it. Mon- 
taion's E Hay 

King Richard III. after he had murder'd his 
innocent royal nephews, was ſo tormented in 
conſcience, as Sir Thomas Moore reports from 
the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, that he had 
no peace or quiet in himſelf, but always carried 
it as if ſome imminent danger was near him. He 
wore a ſhirt of mail, and would frequently lay his 
hand upon his dagger, looking as furiouſly as if 
he was ready to ſtrike. He had no quiet in his 
mind by day, nor could take any reſt by night; 
but moleſted with terrifying dreams, would ſtart 
out of his bed, and run like a diſtracted man 
about his chamber. Stowe's Annals. 


Into the ſame fearful agonies fell the emperor . 


Nero, after he had murdered his mother Agrip- 
+ & Kenneth king of Scotland, after he had 
ſuflicd his fame by the murder of prince Mal- 


colm his nephew, with many other examples of* 


the power of conſcience. 

Lynceſtes accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt Alex- 
ander, the day that he was brought before the 
army, according to the cuſtom, to be heard 
what he could ſay for himſelf, had prepared a 
ſtudied ſpeech, of which hagg gling and ſtammer- 
ing he pronounced ſome words; 3 but ſtill being 
more perplex'd, whilſt ſtruggling with his me- 
mory, and endeavouring to recollect himſelf of 
what he had to fay, the ſoldiers neareſt to him 


charg'd 
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charg'd their pikes againſt his breaſt, and killed 

him, looking upon him as a convict, His aſto- * 
niſhment and ſilence ſerved them for a confeſſion. 

For having had ſo much leiſure to prepare him- 

felf in priſon, they concluded it was not his me- 

mory that failed him, but that his conſcience 


ty'd up his tongue, and ſtopt his mouth : But I 
think they were very raſh and unconſcientious 
judges. Montaigu's Eſſays. 


KAP. ANALY; 
Examples of conſtancy and inconſtaucy. j 
EVITY is pretty in an infant, a ſhame- - 
ful defect in men at maturity, and a mon- 1 
ſtrous folly in old age; becauſe they ſeem to * 
have lived to no purpoſe, ſince they neither know * 
what they are, or what they ſhould be; but like p 
weather-cocks ſhift the ſcene as their fears or in- b | 
tereſt drives them. This cautions other men not : 
to truſt them, becauſe they dare not truſt or b 
confide in themſelves, but are always fluctuating P F 
in uncertainties, eſpecially if the ſtorms of ad- , 
verſity blow hard upon them; but conſtancy of } , ® 
foul is like ballaſt to a ſhip, and keeps the man 0 
in a due poize betwixt the extremes of obſtinacy 17 
and levity, and renders him fit to be a friend, 5 
and dreaded to be made an enemy. | ö 26 
Pomponius, a Roman knight, being in Lu- "_ 
cullus's army againſt Mithridates, had the mis- 1 
fortune ee eee wounded and taken pri- „ 4 
ſoner, and Being brought before the king, he de- the 


manded 
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manded if he ſhould take care to cure him, he 
would be his friend. To whom Pomponius an- 
ſwer'd, If he would be a friend to the people 
© of Rome, he would be fo to him, but if other- 
© wiſe, notwithſtanding any obligation he could 
© lay upon him, he muſt expect him to be his 
© mortal enemy.“ Fulgos. 

Sylla having made himſelf maſter of the city 
of . and expelled his enemies, ſummoned 
the ſenate to meet, and came with an armed 
force, and demanded that C. Marius ſhould im- 
mediately be declared an enemy to the people of 
Rome; and which was very ſtrange, there was 
none ſound in that grave aſſembly, that had cou- 
rage enough to oppoſe his motion, but by their 
ſilence gave conſent ; only Q. Scævola, the augur, 
being preſſed to declare his mind, and terribly 
threatned by Sylla, if he ſhewed any reluctancy, 
he then ſpoke in this manner. "Tho? Sylla, 
thou think'ſt to terrify me with thy armed 
troops, that have encircled the ſenate-houſe, 
and have threatned me with death itſelf ; yet I 
ſcorn to fave a little ſuperannuated blood, by 
pronouncing Marius an enemy to this eſtate, 
© by whoſe valour and prudent conduct, not 
only this city of Rome, but all Italy has been 
© preſerved.” Valer. Max. 

C. Mevius, a centurion under Auguſtus, in 
his war with Marc Antony, after the perfor- 
mance of many brave exploits, was taken pri- 
ſoner, and brought before Antony, who de- 
manded how he ſhould deal with him. Com- 
mand me to be killed, ſaid Mevius; for nei- 
* ther the hopes of life, or the fear of death, 
* ſhall make me ceaſe to be Auguſtus's ſoldier, 
or begin to be thine.” 161d, 


La 
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When the venerable Polycarpus was temptcd 
by Herod the proconſul to blaſpheme Chriſt, he 
anſwer'd, * Eighty-ſix years have I ſerved him, 

and in all that time he never did me injury, 
© and therefore in conſcience. I cannot reproach 
my king and redeemer.” And being threatned 
with fire if he refuſed to ſwear by Cixſar's för- 
tune, he reply'd, © [is your ignorance that 
makes this demand; for if you believe me to 
© be a chriſtian, you know I cannot, dare not 
© do it.“ Being at the fire they would have 
- chain'd him to the ſtake, but the pious and cou- 
rageous prelate cried out, Lt me ſtand in the 
[* © poſture I am in now, for my God who en- 
© ables me to endure the fire, will give me 
© ſtrength to continue fo in the midſt of the 
flames without being chain'd.* And fo with 
his hands behind him ſtood ſtill, and received the 
crown of martyrdom. Felth. Reſcues. | 

Henry prince of Saxony being told by his bro- 
ther George, that if he would abandon the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and embrace pops ry, he would 
leave him heir of all his dominions; he made him 
this anſwer : * Rather than act againſt my con- 
« ſcience, I and my Kate, with cach a ſtaff in 
our hands, will beg our bread out of your ter- 


| 
« ritories.* Luth. Collog. 
Marius junior managing the Roman wars with 
ſucceſs, the -people of Rome gave him the ho- 
nourable name of the ſon of Mars, and eredted F 
ſtatues to his immortal honour; but fee the q 
fickleneſs and levity of the giddy mob, for tho! [ 
he ill employed the ſame care and courage as | i 


formerly, yet no ſooner did fortune change her 
* {ales into frowns, and put him under diſap- 
pointme1:ts 
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pointments and loſſes, but the Romans changed 
their note, and in deriſion called him the ſon of 
puſillanimous Venus, and broke down all the 
monuments of his former victories. Sabell:c, 

'The vicar of Bray in Berkſhire, being a Pa- 
piſt under the reign of Henry VIII. and a Pro- 
teſtant under Edward VI. a Papiſt again under 
qucen Mary, and a Proteſtant in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth; he was reproached as the ſcan- 
dal of his gown, by turning ſo often from one 
religion to another : I can't help that, ſaid the 
* vicar, but if I changed my religion, I am ſure 


I] kept true to my principle, which is to live 


and die vicar of Bray.“ Full. Worth. 

The earl of Arundel, who lived in the days 
of Charles I. was a man of a very uncertain hu- 
mour, and ſeem'd to live as in another nation. 
His houſe was the common reſort of ſtrangers, 
or thoſe who affected to be thought ſo ; he ſome- 
times went to court, becauſe there only was a 
greater man than himſelf, and went but ſeldom, 
becauſe there was one greater than himſelf. He 
was willing to be thought a ſcholar, and a great 
antiquary, tho' he was almoſt illiterate as to all 
parts of learning, and thought no hiſtory ſo con- 
ſiderable as what concern'd his own family. He 
was thought rather to have no concern for re- 
ligion in general, than to incline to this or that 
party; and as little affection had he for the na- 
tion, from whence he withdrew as ſoon as the 
repoſe thereof began to be diſturb'd, and died in 
Italy, under that doubtful character of religion 
in which he lived. Hi. Rebel. . 

Nor can we excuſe the emperor Leopold I. 
from diſcovering a very fickle humour in the fol- 
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lowing inſtance. Sir Bernard Gaſcoign, in the 
_ 1672, was envoy from the king of Great 

ritain to the emperor, to negociate a marriage 
for the duke of York, with the archdutcheſs 
Claudia Felicitas, daughter of archduke Ferdi- 
nand. The contract was ſoon concluded, aid 
the conditions agreed upon; but when all was 
over, and the envoy about to return to Eng- 
land, the empreſs died in child-bed, and this ac- 
cident altering the emperor's reſolutions, he ſent 
for the envoy, and told him, I hat now he 
© ſhould have occaſion to marry the archdutcheſs 
© himſelf, therefore deſired the duke would ex- 
© cuſe him, and provide himſelf with another 
wife.“ In ſhort, the emperor married her on 
the 15th of October following, in the City of 
Gratz in Stiria, H. of Germ. 


CH AP. XXV. 


Of connſel and advice, and the ovenefit which 
| accrues by hearkning to it. 


OME men would be wiſe, if they did not 
think themſelves ſo; for ſuch a fond opinion 

of onesſelf hinders one from taking council of ſuch 
as are qualified to give it. No man has his wits 
about him at all times, nor is fit to adviſe him- 
ſelf under every intervening and unexpected ac- 


cident. In proſperity men are too proud to be 


adviſed, for they think they don't ſtand in need 


of council, having a ſelf-ſufficiency for their pi- 


lot. In adverſity men's underſtandings are ge- 


NG nerally 


— 
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nerally ſo clouded by what they feel or fear, that 
they are unfit to adviſe themſelves, and there- 
fore ſhould always be provided with a wiſe and 
taithful friend to aſſiſt and direct them. It is nei- 


ther leſſening a man's grandeur, or a ſign of in- 


capacity, to take council of others, but, accord- 
ing to Solomon, is the character of a truly wiſe 
man. 

A ſtranger having publickly ſaid, that he could 
teach Dionyſius, the tyrant of Syracuſe, an in- 
fallible way to find out and diſcover all the con- 
ſpiracies his ſubjects ſhould contrive againſt him, 


if he would give him a good ſum of money for 
his pains ; Dionyſius hearing of it, cauſed the. 


man to be brought-to him, that he might learn 
an art ſo neceſſary to his preſervation z and hav- 
ing ask d him by what art he might make ſuch 


diſcoveries, the fellow made anſwer, *© That all 
© the art he knew, was, that Dionyſius ſhould 


* give him a talent, and afterwards boaſt that 
he had received a great ſecret from him.“ Dio- 


nyſius liked the invention, and accordingly cauſed. 


- fix hundred crowns to be counted out to him, 
and this ſerv'd as well to keep his enemies in 
awe, as if it had been real. Mont. Eſſays. 

A certain great officer in a province of China, 
having for Ge days applied himſelf to buſineſs, 
on a ſudden ſhut up his gates, and pretending: to 
be ſick, would admit no body to fee or ſpeak to 
him. A Mandarin and friend of his, dreading 
the conſequences of it, with much ado got leave 
to viſit him, and told him the great diſcontent 
the city was in for want of diſpatching buſineſs. 
The officer put him off with pretences of being 
indiſpoſed in his health, © I ſee no ſymptoms of 
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it, ſaid the Mandarin, but if your excellency 
will acquaint me with the true cauſe, I will en- 
deavour to ſerve, you. The Chaquen (for that 


was the name of his office) reply'd, © Some- 


* 


e of as Se we Re< 4 


body has ſtolen the king's ſeal out of the ca- 
binet where J uſed to keep it, and have left it 
lock'd as if nothing had been taken out; fo 
that if I ſhould give audience, I can ſcal no 
diſpatches z and if I ſhould diſcover my care- 
leſineſs in ſuffering the king's ſeal to be ſtolen, 
I ſhould loſe both my government and my 
head. Who do you ſuſpect as the author of 
this miſchief, ſaid the Mandarin ?* * The go- 
vernor of the city, reply'd the Chaquen, who 
is my profeſs'd enemy.“ Go then, ſaid the 
Mandarin, and command all your beſt move- 
ables to be carried into the innermoſt part of 
your palace, ſet fire on the reſt, and cry out 
for help to quench it, and the governor mult 
come by virtue of his office in ſuch accidents. 

When you firſt ſet eye on him, call to him, 
and give him the cabinet lock'd as it is, to ſe- 
cure it for you; for then if he has robb'd you 
of the ſeal, he will return it with the cabinet, 
or if he does. not, your excellency will have 
a fair opportunity to charge him with neglect- 
ing to ſecure it, and ſo both free yourſelf f from 
the impending danger, and revenge yourſelf 
upon your enemy. This ſtratagem had the 


deſired ſucceſs; for the next morning the fire 
being extinguiſh'd, the governor brought him the 
cabinet, with the king s ſeal in it; both conceal- 


ing the robbery of the one, and the carelcfjic!> 


of the other. Alvarez Semedo, Hi. Chin. 


Bajazet I. being inform'd that his Cadi's or 


judges were e guilty of bribery and extortion, ſum- 


moned 


Clo 
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moned them all to appear before him at Naples, 
where he deſign'd to confine them in a houſe, ſet 
it on fire, and conſume them all to aſhes. Haly 
Baſla, one of his wiſeſt counſellors, coming to 
the knowledge of it, took this method to allay 
his diſpleaſure. Bajazet had a negro-boy, of a 
facctious wanton temper, in whoſe brisk and gay 
humour he much delighted. Haly having giv en 
him his inſtructions, ſent him to Bajazet i in a 
more fine and airy dreſs than he commonly wore. 
* What makes thee fo 87 ſays Bajazet, con- 

trary to thy cuſtom? © I am going from thee, 
fays the boy, to the emperor of Conſtantinople.” 
Fo my enemy, ſaid the prince, what buſineſs 
haſt thou with him ?? © I go, ſaith he, to fetch 
ſome old monks and friars to ſupply the places 
of thoſe judges thou deſigneſt to deſtroy.” © But 
my pretty black, ſaid the prince, they don't 
underſtand the practice of our laws.“ To which 
the boy reply'd, Why then will you deſtroy 
* thoſe that do po © Becauſe, ſaid Bajazet, they 
© ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, and ſcanda- 
© lize their office.“ Give me leave, ſaid the 
© boy, to diſcover from whence this abuſe pro- 
cecds; our judges have no falarics allow'd them 
* by the public, and therefore they take ſome 
© ſmall rewards of the parties concern'd for their 
ſubſiſtance; be pleaſed to mend the former by 
© appointing them a maintenance, and you will 
© reform them without taking away their lives.” 
Which advice ſo pleaſed Bajazet, that he deſiſted 
from his former reſolution, and ſettled that affair 
as it ought to be. Knawles's Turk, Hift, 

Two young men of Syracuſe being very inti- 

mate friends, one going a journey left the care of 


his 
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his miſtreſs with the other ; but he abuſing his 
truſt, the other in revenge debauch'd his wite, 

which introduced a great feud between them; 
and their affairs at length being brought before 
the ſenate, a wiſe ſenator adviſed the baniſhment 
of them both, leſt their perſonal difterences 
ſhould terminate in a public inſurrection; but 
this good council was neglected, and now ſee 
the iſſue of it. The relations and friends of the 
two young men took up arms on both ſides; and 
in a while, their broils roſe to ſuch a height, that 
the whole city was engaged in a civil war, that 
found no end till their ſtate was utterly ſubverted. 
Fitz- herb of Poland. 

Francis I. king of France, deſigning to march 
with his army into Italy, called a council of war, 
to adviſe with his officers, which way he ſhould 
lead his forces over the Alps ; which Amaril the 
king's fool over-hearing, told them, They 
© ſhould rather conſult how to bring them back 
© again out of Italy, as being an affair of the 
< greateſt importance.“ Well had it been if they 
had taken the fool's wiſe advice, for ſcarce a man 
of them ever ſaw France again. Clarke's Mir. 

Three young men that had got a great eſtate 
in money by robbing on the ſeas, retired to a 
city, with a reſolution to live honeſter lives, and 
put their money into the hands of a banker, 
with mutual covenants, that he ſhould deliver 
none of it, but when they were all three toge- 
ther. One of them told the reſt, that there was 
occaſion to lay out ſome money for the advan- 
tage of them all, to which they conſented. And 
as they were riding out one day to take their 
pleaſure, they called at the banker's houſe, and 
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money he demanded ; they rode away, and he 


demanded the whole ſum, laid it on his horſe, 
and rode quite away with it. The two others 
threatned to ſue the banker, as deliver'd in their 
abſence. He in great perplexity adviſed with 
Gellius Aretinus, a witty lawyer, who gave him 
advice to acknowledge he had the money, and 
was ready to pay it according to their written 
agreement, viz. when all three came together to 
receive it ; but they never more ſaw the third 
man, nor did the banker hear any more of their 
ſuit in law againſt him. J. Text. Feriar, Hæ- 
geranar. 

Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spaniſh embaſſador, 
at his firſt audience ws king James II. after the 
death of king Charles II. having obtained leave 
to ſpeak his mind freely, told that king, That 
© he ſaw ſeveral prieſts about his majeſty that he 
knew would importune him to alter the eſta- 
© bliſh'd religion in England; but prayed him 
© not to hearken to their advice, leaſt his maje- 
© ſty ſhould repent it when it was too late to 
* remedy it. But the good council running con- 
trary to that king's deſigns, he was diſpleaſed at 
it, and with a little too much heat asked the 
embaſſador, Whether it was not cuſtomary in 
© Spain to adviſe with their confeſlors ?? Ves, 
* Sir, reply'd the embaſſador, we do ſo, and 
< that's the reaſon our affairs ſucceed ſo ill.“ Hit. 
England. 
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gave him orders to deliver to that perſon what 
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Of courage expreſſed in words, decds and 
contempt of death. 


Uſillanimity, fear and cowardice, in their own 
natures invite injuries and enemics ; for thoſe 
of their own ſize in point of valour, will run 
headlong upon an adverſary that has no defence 
but in a mean ſubmiſſion; but a courage- 
ous brave man is not to be dallied or jeſted 
with. He deſpiſes a mean antagoniſt, and ſcorns 
to engage, but where honour 1s the purchaſe of 
apparent danger. He boggles at nothing but what 
is unjuſt, ungenerous or cruel, and in all heroic 
enterprizes, never fays Go, but Follow me; for 
his great heart, like Cæſar's, knows no mean be- 
twixt all, and nothing. 

A Spartan lady hearing her ſon complain that 
his ſword was too ſhort, and that he wanted one 
a ſize longer, ſhe made him this anſwer, * That 
© no weapon was too ſhort for a man of true 
© courage, for advancing one ſtep forward would 
© make it long enough to. ſerve his purpoſe.” 
L' Homme de Cour, Max, 

A perſon not mentioned in hiſtory, having 
conſpired to murder Malcolm, king of Scots, 
who was a truly valiant prince, the king took no 
notice of it, ſo as to puniſh the traitor by law ; 
but being one day a hunting, he ſingled out the 
fellow, and taking him into a remote place from 
the reſt of the company, ſaid, Here is a con- 
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© venient time and place for thee to do that like 
© a bold man, that thou deſignedſt to do beaf.ly 
and cowardly : Draw thy ſword then, and if 
thou canſt kill me being alone, thou'rt out of 
danger of puniſhment, becauſe there is no body 
to accule thee.“ Theſe words being ſpoken with 
an undaunted courage, ſtruck ſuch a terror into 
the intended aſſaſſin, that he fell down at the 
king's feet, and huinbly begg'd his pardon ; which 
the king granting him, he became a very ſer- 
viceable and faithful ſubject to the king the re- 
maining part of his life. Bak. Chron, 

A Calao, who had been ſome time tutor to 
Tham king of China, ingratiated himſelf into the 
favour of that monarch, by acting the part of a 
flatterer, telling the king what he knew would 
pleaſe him, and omitting what was fit for him to 
know; which generally offending the Chineſe, 
one of the captains took the courage to go to 
the king, and knecling before him, the king de- 
manded what he would have? © Leave, ſaid the 
captain, to cut oft the head of a flattering 
courtier that abuſes you.” © And who is that 
man, ſaid the king ?* © "The Calao that ſtands 
near you, reply'd the captain.“ What, ſaid 
the king in a great paſſion, wouldſt thou cut 
off his head, and in my fight too ? Take him 
from my preſence, and for his inſolence chop off 
his head immediately.” The officers laying hold 
of him in order to execute the king's command, 
he laid hold of. a wooden balanſter, which, with 
their pulling, and his holding faſt, broke aſun- 
der; and the king's anger by that time bein 
abated, he commanded they ſhould let the cap- 


K 2 


tain alone, and that the balanſter ſhould be 


Vor. . H 


mended 
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mended; and not a new one put in its place, that 
it might remain to perpetuity, as a memorial that 
one of his ſubjects had the courage and fidelity 
(with the hazard of his life) to adviſe the king 
what he ought to do for his own and his pcople's 
ſafety. Alvarez. Semed. Hiſt. China. 

Edward I. king of England, commanding ſe- 
veral of his Lords to go to the wars in Gaſcoign, 
and they all making apologies to excuſe them- 
felves, the king fell into ſuch a paſſion, that he 
ſwore they ſhould go, or he would diſpoſe their 
lands to ſuch as would. Humphrey Bohun earl 
of Hereford, and high-conſtable of England, and 
Robert Bigod earl of Norfolk, lord-marſhal of 
England, being preſent, told the king, They 
were not obliged to go to war out of their 
© country, unleſs his majeſty went in perſon ; 
© and if he did they would attend him, but not 
< otherwiſe.” Whereupon the king in a great 
rage reply'd, By God, Sir Earl, you ſhall ei- 

ther go or hang.“ © By God, Sir King, ſaid 
the earl-marſhal, I will neither go nor hang.” 
And ſo went away without leave, aſſembled 
many noblemen and other friends, and ſtood in 
their own defence; and the king, like a prudent 
prince, inſiſted no more upon that matter, and 
the noblemen laid down their arms. Hit. Eng. 

L. Sylla finding his army almoſt broken to 
pieces, and ready to give way, in a battle againſt 
Archelaus general of king Mithridates, diſmount- 
ed, laid hold of an enſign, and rufh'd among his 
enemies, crying out, Here, Roman ſoldiers, I 
< reſolve to die, tho* you ſhould leave me; and 
if any man hereafter ſhall ask you how and 
© where you left your general; tell them 9 

„ Jett 
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© left him fighting alone in the field of Orcho- 
© menum.* The ſoldiers ſhamed with theſe 
words, ſtood their ground, -renewed the fight, 
and won the victory. Fulgos. | 

Henry earl of Holfatia, ſirnamed Iron, by rea- 
ſon of his extraordinary ſtrength and courage, 
being a favourite of Edward III. king of Eng- 
land, was hated by the courticrs, who taking 
advantage of the king's abſence, prevailed with 
the queen to make trial whether he was nobly 
deſcended, by expoſing him to a lion, alledging 
the lion would not hurt him if he was truly 
noble. For this purpoſe a lion was turned looſe 
in the night, and Henry having a night-gown 
over his ſhirt with his girdle and ſword, in which 
poſture he uſed to walk in the morning in the 
court of the caſtle to take the air, met with the 
lon roaring and ſhaking his ſhaggy creſt ; but 
the ear] being undaunted, ſaid in a harſh and 
angry tone, Stand you dog ;* at which the lion 
couch'd at his feet, and the ear] took him by the 
neck and put him into his den, leaving his night- 
cap upon the lion's back, and ſo walked off un- 
concern'd ; and looking up to the windows where 
the courtiers were, faid, * Now let the proudeſt 
of you all, that boaſt ſo much of your noble 
birth, go and fetch my night-cap, and take it 
© for his pains.* But they ſhamefully pulled in 
their heads, and made no reply. Crantz. Hiſt, 
Saxon. 

Queen Anne, wife of king Henry VIII. and 
mother of queen Elizabeth, as ſhe was going to 
be beheaded in the tower, ſeeing a gentleman 
there of the king's privy-chamber, called him to 
her, and with a chearful countenance, and a foul 

; of un- 
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undaunted at approaching death, ſaid to him, 
© Remember me to the King, and tell him he is 
© conſtant in advancing me to the greateſt ho- 
© honours ; from a private gentlewoman he made 
© me a marchioneſs ; from that degree made me 
© a queen; and now becauſe he can raiſe me no 
higher in this world, is tranſlating me to hea- 
© ven to wear a crown of martyrdom in cternal 
glory.“ Baker's Chron, 

Dr. Fecknam being ſent by queen Mary I. to 
the lady Jane Gray, then a priſoner in the tower, 
to tcll her ſhe muſt die on the morrow, made 
uſe of that opportunity to perſuade her to re- 
nounce the Proteſtant religion, and embrace po- 

ry; but obtaining no other anſwer from her, 
than that ſhe had no time for any thing but to 
recommend her ſoul to God by fervent prayer, 
the doctor thought ſhe defired a longer time, 
therefore went to the queen and procurgg a re- 
prieve for three days longer, and came back and 
acquainted the lady Jane with it; who ſmilin 
ſaid, Doctor, you are miſtaken if you think f 
« defire to live longer, for ſince the time you 
brought me that meſſage life has been a burden 
to me, and I defire nothing ſo much as death ; 
and ſince tis the queen's pleaſure, I care not 
how ſoon I ſuffer it.“ Ihid. | | 
The marquis of Montroſe being ſentenced by 
a Scots court of juſtice, May 21, 1650, to be 
hanged at Edinburgh croſs, upon a gallows thirty 
foot high, for the ſpace of three hours ; then his 
head to be cut off and ſet upon the Tolbooth, 
and his legs and arms to be hung up in four other 

reat towns in that kingdom; he ſaid, He was 


obliged to the parliament for the honour they 
© had 
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© had done him; for he accounted it a greater 
glory to have his head ſtand upon the priſon- 
gate for this cauſe, than to have his picture in 
the king's bed-chamber: And leſt his loyalty 
ſhould be too ſoon forgotten, they had highly 
honour'd him, in deſigning laſting monuments 
to four of the chiefeſt cities to keep up his me- 
mory to poſterity : And he only wiſh'd he had 
fleſh enough to have a piece ſent to every c:t 
in chriſtendom, as a teſtimony of his loyalty to 
his king and country.“ When at the place of 
execution, and his declaration was hung about 
his neck with a cord, he faid, He did not think 
« himfelf more honoured by the garter, which 
noble order his majeſty had beſtowed upon him, 
than by that cord and book, which he took 
with as much joy as he did the garter and 
chain of gold.” 22 Eng. 
Malcolm Tow of — beſieged Alnwick caſtle, 
which being unable to reſiſt his force, muſt needs 
fall into his hands, becauſe no relief could be ex- 
pected; whereupon a young Engliſh gentleman, 
without any other arms but a flight ſpear in his 
hand, at the end whereof hung the keys of the 
caſtle, rode into the enemy's camp, and ap- 
proaching near the king, and ſtooping the lance, as 
if he intended to make him a preſent of the keys 
of the garriſon, made ſuch a home thruſt at the 
king, that running him into the eye he fell down 
dead, and the bold undertaker ſaved himſelf by 
the fwifinch of his horſe. And from this deſpe- 
2 action came the name of Piercy. Speed's 
iſt. | 
When queen Elizabeth had in her paſſion given 
the earl of Eſſex a box on the car, and the lord- 
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keeper perſuading him not to reſent it, but paſs 
it by, he anſwer'd, No ſtorm is more violent 
and outrageous than the anger of a paſſionate 
woman; the queen's heart is hardened. I know 
* what 1 owe as a ſubject, and what as an carl 
* and carl-marthal of England ; but how to ſerve 
© 28 a drudge and a flave I know not. If I ſhould 
© acknowledge my ſelf guilty, I ſhould wrong the 
truth and God the author of it. My whole 
body is wounded by that one blow, which J 
would not have taken from Henry VIII. her 
father; and having received this indignity, it 
* wcre umpiety and folly to ſerve longer. Cannot 
© princes, err? Can they not wrong their ſub- 
© jcEis? Let them who make advantages of 
© rrince's errors, take injuries from them; but 
© i nat have been torn and rent with ſo many 
© wrongs, can endure them no longer.“ Off, 
Erg. 

abinus Flavius being engaged in a conſpiracy 
to rid the world of that monſter Nero, and be- 
ing interrogated by him how he could diſpenſe 
with his military oath, and attempt againſt his life, 
aifwer'd, * That he was his faithful ſubject and 
© ſeryart, while he merited love and obcdience 
© but now could not forbear hating him, fince 
he was his mother's, his brother's, and his 
« wife's murderer, a waggoner, a fidler, a ſtage- 
player, and a burner of Rome.“ Nothing could 
have been more terrifying to Nero than this 
ſhort but pithy reprimand ; for tho? his inclina- 
tion was bent to do barbarous things, yet he 
was impatient, and could not endure to hear 
the wickedneſs he had committed. Pezel. Mell. 

Peter Count of Savoy, a ſovereign prince, pre- 


ſenting himſelf before Otho emperor of Germany, 
| to 


* 


* 
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to receive inveſtiture from him of his domini- . 


; ons, came dreſſed in a very odd manner. One 
' fide of him was clothed in very rich attire, 


and the other in armour; and the emperor ; 


asking him the reaſon of his fantaſtical garb, he 
anſw ercd, I put myſelf into this habit to ſhew 
© your imperial majeſty, that as J was richly 
© clothed to do you honour in paying my ho- 
* mage; ſo I was alſo upon my guard ready to 
defend my right by arms, againſt all that ſhould 
deny me juſtice, or endeavour to deprive me 


of my lawſul inheritance.” Balt. Grat. Au- 


. dne Diſc. 

a When Sir Thomas Moore was brought to the 

f ſcaftold to be beheaded, by order of Henry VIII. 

t it ſeeming to him ſo weak that it was ready to fall, 

y he ſaid merrily to the heutenant, © I pray you, 
Sir, fee me ſafe up, and for my coming down 
© let me ſhift for myſelf.“ And when the exccu- 
tioner asked forgiveneſs, he reply'd, Thou wilt 
do me this day a greater benefit than ever any 
mortal man can be able to give me; pluck up 
* thy ſpirit, man, and be not afraid to do thy 
office; my neck is very ſhort; take heed, 
c therefore, that thou ſtrike not awry, for ſave- 
* ing thy honeſty.” And ſhortly after laying his 
head upon the block, he bid the executioner ſtay 

till he had remov'd aſide his beard, ſaying, That 
that had never committed any treaſon.“ Life 


of Sir T. Moore, 
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CAP. AXVL 
The miſchief and fotly of covet2uſneſs. 


Ovetouſneſs is truly ſaid to be the root of all 
evil; fraud, dcceit, oppreſſion, lying, ſwear- 
ing, ſtealing and perjury are all derived from that 
bateful vice, which is oflenſive to God, as di- 
ſtruſting his providence; injurious to others by 
opprefiion, and excecding troubleſome and vex- 
atious to themſelves, for a greedy deſire to get, 
anxious care in keeping, and a ſordid fear in 
ending give them no reſt or quict, but keep 
the miſe rs as it were always upon the fret, which 
13 a kind of hell of their own creation. Nor 
docs it terminate in particular perſons, but ex- 
tends its wicked effects to the ſubverſion of go- 
vernments, ruin of families and whole King- 
doms. LT 
Marcus Craſſus had above three hundred talents 
left him to begin the world with, and by his ex- 
ceſſive covetouſneſs bad ſcraped ſuch vaſt ſums of 
money together, that when he was honoured 
with the conſular dignity, beſides a magnificent 
ſacrifice he made to Hercules, he made a public 
feaſt for all the people of Rome at a thouſand 
tables, and gave every citizen as much corn as 
would keep him three months. "Then being wil- 
ling to know what his whole eſtate amounted to, 
it was ſummed up at ſeven thouſand and one 
hundred talents; but it ſeems this was not e- 
nough to ſatisfy his greedy mind, but having an 


evil 
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evil eye upon the Parthian treaſure, marched 
with a great force againſt them; and being beaten 
and taken priſoner, Suvinas the Parthian general 


gave order to cut off his head, and pour melted 


gold down his throat, to upbraid his exceſſive 
covetouſneſs, that never thought he had enough. 
Plut. in Vita Craſſi. 

So meanly covetous was cardinal Angelot, that 
he would go privately into the ſtable, and ſteal 
the corn from his own horſes, cauſe it to be fold 
to his avener, and the money to be paid to him- 
ſelf. Accuſtoming himſclf to theſe little pilfer- 
ings, the gentleman of his horſe going into the 
ſtable in the dark, finding him there, and taking 
him to be the thief, gave him a good beating for 
his pains. He was likewiſe ſo niggardly to his 
ſervants, that he would not allow them ſufficient 
food, for which his chamberlain took an oppor- 
tunity and killed him. Clarke's Mir. 

Mr. Fuller tells us, in his church hiſtory, of 
a Paſquin made againſt Dr, Bancroft, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, whom fame reports to be a very 
covetous prelute, penn'd in theſe words: 


Here lies his n oe cold clay clad, 
Who died for vant of what he had. 


Dionyſius the Younzer, hearing that one of 


the Syracuſian is had hid a treaſure in the ea: th, 


he ſent to the man to bring it to him, which 
he accordingly did, privately reſerving only 
a ſmall part of it to himſell, with which 
he went to another city, where being cured of 
his appetite of hoarding, he began to live at a 
more liberal rate; which Dionyſius hearings 
H 5 cauſed 
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cauſed the reſt of his treaſure to be reſtored to 
him, faying, That ſince he had learn'd how 
© to uſe it, he very willingly return'd it.” Men- 
taign”'s Eſſays. 

Valerius Maximus tells us, that when Hanni- 
2] had beſieged Caffilinum, and reduced the gar- 

n for want of food to the laſt extremity, a 
1... happened to catch a mouſe, and his cove- 
toulnels exceeding his hunger, he ſold it to one 


of his comrades for eleven ſhillings ſterling ; 


but it proved a very fatal bargain to him, 
for he that bought the mouſe ſaved his life 
by his purchaſe, and he that fold it died of fa- 
mine. 


— 


HRA F. XVII. 
The ſhame and diſhonour of cowardice. 


Coward can be no man's. friend, he dares 

be no man's enemy, and is a foe only to 

himſelf ; for he that ſhuns death by the ſword in 

battle, commonly meets 1t in a ſhameful manner 
at the gallows, as a reward of his cowardice. 


When the Turks with a powerful army had 


beſteged Strigonium, and were ready to make 
an affault, and the Chriſtian captains to make a 
vigorous defence, their ſoldiers were unwilling 
to fight or put themſelves in order, chuſing ra- 
ther to ex pect a certain death by their cowardice, 
than adventure their lives to live or die courage- 
ouſly. The governor count Dampier, and ſome 


of the captains perſuading them by ſpeeches, and- 


{ome- 
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- ſometimes threatned them with death if they neg- 
lected their duty, but all in vain; for being 
hardned againſt all points of honour, ſhamefully 
run upon the governor, hurried him to priſon, 
and delivered up the garriſon, upon condition of 
marching out with bag and baggage, leaving all 
the guns, ammunition and proviſions behind 
them. So this important garriſon was ſurren- 
dered October 3, 1642, with a thouſand whole 
and ſound men in it, ſtored with all neceſſaries 
for a longer ſiege, to their ſhame and reproach, 
and the governor's eternal honour. "Theſe baſe 
and cowardly wretches, unworthy the name of 


ſoldiers, being arrived at Camara, were depriv'd - 


of their honour and arms, ſent back to Presburg, 
curſed and abhorred by all the world ; the chief 
of them were committed to priſon, and being 
convicted of treaſon, were executed after divers 
manners. Thus theſe infamous captains, by ſhun- 
ning an honourable death in defence of Strigo- 
nium, brought themſelves to a ſhameful end, at- 

tended with perpetual ignominy and diſhonour. 
Epitom. Turk, Hit, 

King Henry II. in his expedition againſt the 
Velth, paſling a ſtreight among the mountains 
in Wales, had the misfortune to loſe many of 
his men ; and Euſtace Fitz- John, with Robert 
Courſy, and the king himſelf were reported to 
be killed; which ſo diſcouraged that part of the 
Engliſh that had not paſſed the ſtreights, that 
Henry carl of Eſſex threw down the king's ſtan- 


dard, that he carried by inheritance, and fled; : 


but the king ſoon made it known that he was 
alive, for he routed the Welch, and brought 
them to ſeek their peace by ſubmiſſion, The 

| H 6 earl 
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carl of Eſſex was afterwards accuſed of cowar- 
dice, by Robert de Mainfort; and having the 
combat granted him, was overcome, and at the 
interceſſion of his friends pardoned for life, but 
was condemned to be ſhorn a monk, to be put 
into the abbey at Reading, and all his lands and 
eſtate were confiſcated to the king. Hi. Eng. 

I knew an able-bodied young man, that living 
an idle life, and whom work by no means would 
agree with, was perſuaded by his friends to be a 
ſoldier ; but he was as cowardly as ſlothful, the 
very noiſe of a gun would almoſt fright him to 
death, and yet being preſſed into the king” s ſea- 
ſervice, by the preſs-maſters, he fought ſtoutly 
with a whole gang of them, till they cut him to 
pieces. This was courage miſplaced, or fear 
with the wrong end uppermoſt. 


—— 


C NAP. XXVIII. 


Of the berbarous cruelly of ſome wicked 
men. 


RUELTY is the extreme of all vices, an 

offence to God, abhorrence to nature, the 
grief of good men, and a pleaſure only to devils 
and monſters diveſted of humanity. Juftice may 
take away a man's life to puniſh his offences, and 
to deter others by his example from the com- 
miſſion of the fame crimes ; but to do it by racks 
and other torments favours little of humanity, 


leſs of chriſtianity. Life is all that juſtice can 
. aud all that exceeds a ſimple death (with, 


2 ſub- 
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ſubmiſſion) is horrid cruelty in the proceſs : But 
for private perſons, either out of malice, revenge, 
or having an enemy at one's mercy, to be cruel, 
is to be more barbarous than Cannibals ; for they 
only roaſt and eat the bodies of the dead, but 
cruelty perſecutes and torments the living. 

Amurath, at the taking of the Iſthmus, im- 
molated ſix hundred young Greeks to his father's 
ſoul, in the nature of a propitiatory ſacrifice for 
the ſins of the deceaſed. And in thoſe new coun- 
tries diſcovered in the laſt age, this practice is in 
ſome meaſure every where received. All their 
idols reek with human blood, not without va- 
rious examples of human cruelty. Some they 
burn alive, and half-broiled take them off the 
coals, to tear out their hearts and entrails ; others, 
even women, they flea alive, and with their 
bloody skins cloth and diſguiſe others. Mon- 
taign's Hays. 

Ihe embaſſadors of the king of Mexico, ſet- 
ting out to Fernando Cortez the power and great- 
neſs of their maſter, after having told him, that 
he had thirty vaſials, of which each of them was 
able to raiſe a hundred thouſand fighting men, 
and that he kept his court in the faireſt and beſt 
fortified city under the ſun, added at laſt, that he 
was obliged yearly to offer the Gods fifty thou- 
ſand men. And it is confidently affirm'd, that 
he maintained a continual war with ſome potent 
neighbouring nation, not only to keep the young 
men in exerciſe, but principally to have where- 
withal to furniſh his ſacrifices with his priſoners 
of war. Some of theſe people being beaten by 
Cortez in battle, ſent to compliment him, and 
to treat with him of a peace, whoſe meſſengers 

car- 
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carried him three ſorts of preſents, which they 
delivered to him in theſe terms: © Behold, Lord, 
© here are five ſlaves, if thou art a furious God, 
© that feedeſt upon fleſh and blood, eat theſe, 
and we will bring thee more; if thou art an 
affable God, behold, here is incenſe and fea- 
thers ; but if thou art a man, take theſe fowls 
and fruits that we have brought thee.“ Lid. 

How many millions of men have the Spaniards 
made away with in America? Barthol. Caſa af- 
firms, that in forty-five years they deſtroyed above 
ten millions of human ſouls, an unaccountable way 
of converting thoſe poor ſavages to chriſtianity | 


R K «Aa 


Theſe millions were butcher'd out- right; and if 


we add thoſe who died labouring in the mines, 
doing the drudgery of aſſes, oxen and mules, 
what a vaſt number will they amount to? Some 
of them carrying burdens upon their backs of a 
hundred and ſixty pound weight, above three 
hundred miles. How many of theſe poor wretches 
have periſhed by water as well as by land, by div- 
ing ſo many fathoms deep for the fiſhing of pearl, 
who ſtay there ſometimes half an hour under 
water, panting and drawing the ſame breath all 
the while, and are fed on purpoſe with courſe 
biſket, and other dry things, to make them long- 
winded. And, if what is reported be true, they 
hunt the poor Indians with dogs to make them- 
ſelves ſport. Tis eaſy to imagine how deteſtable 
the Spaniards became to thoſe poor Pagans ſor 
theſe cruelties. There is a ſtory goes of Hathu 
Cacica, a ſtout Indian, who being to die, was 
rſuaded by a Franciſcan friar to turn Chriſtian, 
and then he ſhould go to heaven. Cacica aſk'd 
bim, Whether there were any Spaniards in 
© hea- 
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© heaven ?* © Yes, ſays the friar, tis full of them.” 
© Nay then, ſaid the Indian, I had rather go to 
© hell than have any more of their company.“ 
HowePs Germ. Dyet. 

Piſo a Roman general, obſerving a ſoldier re- 
turn from foraging without his comrade that 
went out with him, charg'd him with his death, 
and condemned him to die for it. At the mo- 
ment the executioner was lifting up the ax to 
cut his head off, the ſoldier that was miſſing ap- 
pears in the place. The centurion bid the exe- 
cCutioner forbear, and carried both the ſoldiers to 
Piſo, to clear him that was condemned; but Piſo 
looking upon it as an affront to his authority, 
that he was not obey'd, condemn'd them all 
three, ſaying to the firſt, © I condemn thee be- 
© cauſe thou waſt condemn'd ;* to the other fol- 
dier he ſaid, © I condemn thee becauſe thou waſt 
© the cauſe of his condemnation ; and thou cen- 
* turion, I condemn for diſobeying my com- 
© mands.* So three men loſt their lives for the 
innocent behaviour of one. Senec. de Ira. 

Four legions of Marius's party having ſuh- 
mitted to Sylla upon promiſe of their lives, yet 
he perjured himſelf, and cauſed them all, whoſe 
number amounted to twenty-four thouſand men, 
to be cut in pieces in a public place; whoſe cries 
and dying groans being heard in the ſenate-houſe, 
and putting the ſenators into a dreadful conſter- 
nation at the diſmal noiſe, Sylla ſaid, Let us 
proceed in our buſineſs, fathers, *tis nothin 
but the yelling of a few ſeditious fellows, that 
© are chaſtiſed by my order. This Sylla in cold 
blood killed one hundred thouſand men, ninety 
ſenators, fifteen of conſular dignity, and 00 
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thouſand gentlemen. Lip/. de Conſt. & Plut. in 
Vita Sylla. | 
Mahomet, the firſt Turkiſh emperor, was ſo 
taken with the perſections of a beautiful young 
Grecian I:dy, whoſe name was Irene, that he 
ſpent his whole time in her company, neglecting 
public affairs; but hearing his great officers were 
diſpleaſed at it, he ſummoned them to meet him 
in a great room in his palace, and Irene being 
dreſs'd to the beſt advantage, he handed her into 
the midſt of the baſnas, who admiring her beauty 
and charming ſhape and geſture, condemn'd 
themſelves for cenſuring the ſultan for doating 
on ſo lovely a creature; but the emperor of a 
ſudden twiſting one hand in the curls of her 


hair, with the other drew his ſabre, and with one 


blow divided her head from her body, leaving 
all the ſpectators in the utmoſt amazement at the 
light of ſuch a cruel action, committed without 
any provocation from the innocent ſufferer. 
Knowles's Turk. Hiſt. 
Amboyna, a town in the Eaſt-Indies, fituate 
in an iſland of the fame name, being the market 
for collecting and buying Cloves, and other rich 
ſpices. The Dutch graſping at the whole trade 
of the ſpicery, having worm'd out the Spaniards 
and the Portugueze, endeavoured to do the like 
by the Englith, who were their beſt friends, and 
main ſupports againſt the Spaniards in the Ne- 
therlands. This covetous deſign cauſed man 
bickerings between them; but at length they 
came to terms of agreement, and the Englith 
thinking themſelves ſecure, planted their facto- 
ries in the town, under the protection of the 


caſtle, held and well- mann'd by the Dutch; but 


before 
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before they had lived there two years, the Dutch 

began to attempt their utter extirpation, not by 

a maſſacre, for that had been a merciful miſchief, 

but by ſuch horrid, ſavage and crucl tortures, us 

cannot be paralell'd. They pretending that the 
chief agent, captain Gabricl Towerſon, and the K 
reſt of the Engliſh factory, had conſpired to ſeize 

the caſtle, and expel the Dutch out of that 

iſtand, the Dutch ſeized the Engliſh, and having 

no other witneſſes againſt them than their racks, 

they extended their finews, drew them out at 

full length, disjointed all the limbs of their bo- 

dies, and by their water-racks, making them ſuck | 
in water with their breaths, they ſwelled their | 
bodies to a monſtrous proportion, till their skins 
were ready to crack, their cheeks blown up like 
bladders, and their eyes ſtarted out beyond their 
brows. And thoſe whoſe innocence and courage 
could not be forced by theſe cruel torments to 
accuſe themſelves of crimes they were no way 
guilty of, they burnt them with torches under 
their paps, their armholes, elbows, hands and feet, 
till the moiſture which dropt from thoſe burnt 
parts, put out their torches, and made ſuch holes 
in their ſides, that they might have perceived 
their entrails, tho' the monſters in cruelty would 
not diſcern their innocence, but perſevering in 
their deviliſh barbarities, threw them into dun- 
geons, where their flelh putrified, and maggots 
ingender'd in their ſores. Having thus wearicd 
them out with new and repeated tortures for eight 
days and nights together, ten of them were exe- 
cuted in March 1623, there being but twenty 
Engliſh in the whole; the reſt with rack'd, 
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to the Engliſh plantations. Thus the Dutch ſciz'd 
that whole trade into their own hands; and all 
this done at the ſame time that the Engliſh were 
Eghting for them at their own doors. I'he names 


ot the Engliſh thus 3 treated, were 


captain Towerſon, Tompſon, Beaumont, Col- 
lins, Colſon, Webber, Ramſay, Johnſon, Ford 
and Brown, Fi. Engl. 


A rebellion happening in the reign, of king 


Edward VI. upon the alteration of religion, and 


the rebels being defeated, what ſhameful ſport 
did Sir William Kingſton make with men in mi- 
ſcry, by virtue of his office of provoſt-marſhal |! 
One Bowyer, mayor of Bodwin in Cornwall, 
had been among the rebels, not willingly, but by 
conſtraint. Sir William ſent him word he would 
dine with him ſuch a day, for whom the mayor 
made an hoſpitable entertainment, A little be- 
fore dinner the provoſt took the mayor aſide, 
and whiſper'd in his ear, that there muſt be an 
execution that afternoon, and therefore ordered 
him to cauſe a gallows to be ſet up over-againſt 
his own door. The mayor obeyed his command, 
and aiter dinner the provoſt took the mayor by 
the hand, and deſired him to lead him to the 
place of execution, which when he beheld, he 


asked the mayor, If he thought it was ſtrong 


© enough?* © Yes, fays the mayor, doubtleſs it 
is.“ * Well then, ſaid Sir William, get up and 
„try, for it is provided for you.* © I hope, Sir, 
© ſaid the mayor, you are not in carneſt ?* By 
© my troth, ſays the provoſt, there is no remedy, 
© for you have been a buſy rebel.“ And ſo 
without delay, or liberty to make his defence, 
the poor mayor was executed, Near that place 


alſo 
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alſo lived a miller, who had been very active in 
the rebellion, who fearing the provoſt's coming, 
told a young ſtout fellow his ſervant, that he 
had occaſion to go from home, and if any gen- 
tleman ſhould enquire for him, he ſhould tell 
them that he was the miller. The provoſt nct 
long after came, and asking for the miller, the 
ſervant came out, and ſaid as he was ordered; 
upon which the provoſt commanded his ſervants 
to ſeize him, and hang him upon the next tree. 
The poor fellow hearing this, cried out, I am 
© not the miller, but the miller's ſervant ;* * Nay, 
« friend, ſays the provoſt, I will take thee at 
© thy word: If thou art the miller, thou art a 
© buly knave, and a rebel, and deſerveſt to be 
© hang'd. If thou art not the miller, thou art 
© a falſe lying knave, and canſt not do thy ma- 
« ſter better ſervice than to hang ſor him.“ And 
ſo without more ado he was executed. Bid. 
Hatto II. duke of Franconia, ſirnamed Bono- 
ſus, abbot of Fulden, and archbiſhop of Mentz, 
in whoſe time was a grievous famine, and the 
poor being ready to ſtarve, he cauſed great com- 
panies of them to be put into a barn, as if he 
intended to relieve them; but immediately ſet 
the barn on fire, and conſumed them to aſhes, 
ſaying, They were the unprofitable rats that 
© devoured the fruits of the earth, and did no- 
© thing for them.“ But in a ſhort time after, the 
rats gather'd together in great numbers, tho* no 
man could tell from whence they came, and ſet 
upon him with ſuch an unheard-of rage and fury, 
that whereſoever he retired for ſafety, they would 
fall upon him, and the greater oppoſition they 


encountered, the more their numbers and fury 
In- 
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increaſed, ſo that the wicked biſhop finding no 
ſecurity by land, conveyed himſelf into a tower 
ſtanding in the middle of the Rhine, near a little 
city. called Bingen; but thither the rats ſwam 
after him, clamber'd the walls, fell upon the 
archbiſhop, and never left him, till they hag 
executed the divine vengeance upon him, in tear- 
ing him to pieces till he died. This tower is 
{till remaining, and in memory of this accident 
is called Mauſt Hurn, or the Rats Caſtle, to this 
day. Camer. hor. ſubci/. 

Under the reign of queen Mary I. in June 
1557, in the iſle of Guernſey, was committed 
as great an act of cruelty and inhumanity as ever 
the ſun ſet cye on. A mother and her two 
daughters were burnt at the ſame ſtake as Here- 
tics ; and one of them being a married woman, 
and big with child, the violence of the fire burſt- 
ing her belly, a male child fell into the flame, 
and was ſnatch'd out by one leſs cruel than the 
reſt; but after they had conſulted about it a 
while, the infant was thrown in again, to ac- 
company the mother in her torments. Hit. Eng. 

Pope Sixtus Quintus was of very mean cx- 
traction, who, when he came to the pontifi- 
cate, ſent for his ſiſter to Rome, who had been 
a laundreſs in La Mark, and ſet her up in great 
pomp and ſtate; whereupon Paſquin appears, 
ſtretching out his arm, holding a foul ſhirt in 
his hand, and Marforio asking him the reaſon 
why his ſhirt was ſo dirty, Paſquin anſwers, 
© Becauſe my laundreſs is lately made a lady, 
© and I have not yet provided myſelf with an- 
other.“ This mightily enraged the pope, and 
the more becauſe he could not readily diſcover 

the 
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the author of the libel; but at length putting 
out a proclamation, with a reward of ten thou- 
ſand dollars, to any perſon that ſhould diſcloſe 
the author ; and if the perſon that did it would 
confeſs the fact, he ſhould have the money, and 
a pardon for his life. The bait took; for under 
this temptation the offender went to the pope, 
and confeſs'd he was the man that did it. The 
pope commands his treaſurer to pay him ten 
thouſand dollars in his fight, which the man hav- 
ing received, and inwardly applauding the ſucceſs 
of his wit; the pope ſaid, © You have been a 
* villain, but I muſt be as good as my word; 
* you have your money, and ſhall have a pardon 
for your life; but that ſhall not deprive me of 
the power to cut off your ears, your noſe, 
and your right-hand, and alſo to pull out your 
tongue and your eyes.“ Which accordingly 
was executed with great ſeverity. Gregor. Leti. 
Amurath IV. the eleventh emperor of the 
Turks, took ſo much pleaſure and delight in 
acts of cruclty, that he cauſed a man and a 
woman to be impaled alive, the one for ſelling 
and the other for ſmoking tobacco. He often 
walked the ſtreets by night, and meeting two 
women wandring in the dark, he cauſed them to 
be cut in pieces. And which is ſtill as cruel, he 
put his cook to death, for not ſeaſoning his ſauces 


according to his palate, Epit. Turk. Hift, 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XXIX. 
The folly and danger of curioſity. 


8 was of opinion, that ſome philoſo- 
phers were but a ſoberer ſort of madmen, 


becauſe they buſied themſelves about incompre- 


henſible things, or if they did come to the know- 
ledge of them, were altogether uſeleſs in human 
affairs. What is it to us to know how high the 
heavens are, how deep the ſea is, how large the 
earth is, ſince the knowlcdge of ſuch abſtruſe 
notions will neither make us better, wiſer or 
richer than we were before? What ſignifies the 
knowledge of ſchool-divinity, but to puzzle men 
with fruitleſs queſtions ? What is natural magic, 
but a temptation to give onesſelf to the devil, to 
know more than we ought to know ? What is 
judicial aſtrology, but a cheat put upon inquiſt- 
tive fools to enrich idle knaves ? And what is al- 
chymy, but a ſtratagem to make men poor and 
beggarly in queſt of the philoſopher's ſtone, that 
no man ever had or will have? Nay, what are 
all kind of curioſities but dangerous experiments, 
that bring along with them irreparable injuries ? 
Carracalla, emperor of Rome, had a great de- 
fire to know who ſhould ſucceed him in the im- 
perial throne, and to that end ſent Maternianus 
among the aſtrologers and ſuch kind of wizards, 
to have his curioſity ſatisfied; who not long at- 
ter brought their opinions to him in writing, as 
he was diverting himſelf in his chariot, which of 
2 courſe 
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courſe being delivered to Macrinus, among other 
letters, to give the emperor an account in de- 
tail, and finding himſelf named to be Carracalla's 
ſucceſſor, and that it being known might put his 
life into danger, reſolved to do the work before 
it took more air, and engaging Martialis, one 
of his centurions, in the ſecret, he killed the em- 
peror at Edeſſa, as he was making water. He- 
rodian. ä 

Pliny the Elder had a great curioſity to know 
the true cauſe and nature of the flames ariſing 
from V efuvius, and ventured fo far, contrary to 
the perſuaſions of his friends, that he loſt his life 
to ſatisfy a fruitleſs curioſity. Bayles's Extr. 
Phil. Eſſay. 

Natholicus, king of Scotland, ſent a meſſenger 
to a witch of the ſame country, to know whe- 
ther he ſhould have good or bad ſucceſs in a war 
he was then engaged in, and concerning other 
things relating to his perſon and affairs; to whom 
the witch gave anſwer, © That the king had no 
© reaſon to trouble himſelf about a foreign war, 
for he ſhould ſoon die by the hands of a fa- 
© yourite ſervant.” The meſſenger further de- 
manding what ſervant it was that ſhould do ſuch 
a wicked action, ſhe reply'd, * He himſelf would 
© be the regicide.” Whereupon he reviled her, 
as ſcorning to be guilty of ſuch a horrid villainy, 
and in a rage departed from her, without giving 
her any reward but reproaches; but pondering 
upon the matter as he was returning to court, 
and being ſenſible of his own danger, if the king 
ſhould come to know what the witch had fore- 
told by any other perſon, he reſolved to ſecure 
himſelf by the death of his maſter, and watch- 


ing 
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ing an opportunity, murdered the king in his bed. i 
Fitz Herb, Relig. and Policy. | , 
Eudoxus implored the favour of the Gods, 
that he might have power to go ſo near the 
body of the ſun, that he might behold its glory, 
magnitude and matter, and on that condition he 
would be contented to be burnt to death by its 
beams. Macrob. 
How many perſons might have been rich, if 
a fond curioſity in ſearching after chimeras and 
needleſs trifles had not exhauſted their eſtates ? 
How many might have enjoyed a healthful con- 
ſtitution of body, if they had not deſtroyed it, 
by a fooliſh deſire of being better than well? He 
might have lived long enough upon land, that 
by attempting to live under water, was drown- 
cd. He might have lived ſafely by making uſe 
of his legs to carry him, that by attempting to 
fiy broke his neck; and many might have lived 
happily, whoſe curiolity in enquiring after ſe- 
crets made them know they were miſerable. 


| 

| 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Of miraculous cures, and eſcapes from g 
dangers. p 

| £ 

HAT is one man's meat, ſays the pro- 3 

verb, is another man's poiſon; but that Fu 

will not falve our phænomena, and we muſt ra- 9 
ther attribute it to our ignorance that know the v 
operations of nature but in part, nor the uſe of a1 
medicines but by tradition; and therefore muſt aj 


aſcribe 
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aſcribe theſe ſurpriſing accidents to an over-ruling 
providence, that reproaches our ignorance, in 
order to make us look higher than nature, and 
contemplate a ſuperior Being as the almighty- 
diſpoſer of all things. 
Johannes Sobiratius had for many years been 
ſo afflicted with a convulſion in the nerves, 
that his legs were ſhrunk and pulled up to his 
body, and deprived of the uſe of them for ſome 
years together ; but one day being put into a vio- 
lent paſſion by his ſervant, it did ſo chafe and 
heat his body, that the warmth deſcending to his 
knees and legs, the nerves, ſinews and other li- 
gaments, which were contracted by the convul- 
ton, began to diſtend themſelves fo largely, that 
he ſtood upright, and quickly after he was able 
to walk about his affairs, without any ſenſe of 
pain or impediment. Schenck, Obſ. Medic. 
Paleologus II. emperor of Conſtantinople, kept 
his bed a twelve-month together, of a diſcaſe that 
his phyſicians could ſcarce find a name for, and 
much leſs medicines to cure him; but when all 
deſpair'd of his recovery, an old woman told the 
empreſs, that if ſhe made it her buſineſs to vex 
and anger the emperor perpetually, it would re- 
ſtore him to his former health. That ſex being 
generally provided with ſuch a remedy, the em- 
preſs employ'd it immediately, and to that de- 
gree, as to ſuffer nothing to be done which he 
commanded ; but ſo crofled and vexed him in 
every thing, that the torment ſhe continually 
gave him, at length forced him into a ſweat, b 
which means the natural heat being ſtirr'd up, 
and augmented by ill uſage, it entirely diſſipated 
and diſcharged the offending humours that oc- 
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caſioned his ſickneſs, and the emperor perfectly 
recovered. He ſurvived this diſtemper twenty 
years, and continued in health till he was ſixty. 
Camer. oper. ſueciſiu. 

A certain cardinal was ſo afflicted with a quin- 
ſey, that he was almoſt choaked, and the diſeaſe 
not being conquerable by medicines, his phy- 
ſicians left him as incurable. His fervants every 
minute expecting his death, fell to plundering his 
lodgings, taking away the hangings, pictures, 
ſtatues, carpets, cuſhions, and even his cardinal 
robes, while he look'd upon them, but could 
not reprove them, being unable to ſpeak. The 
cardinal had an ape, who ſeeing every one pro- 
viding for himſelf, thought to come in for his 
ſhare in the dividend, and entering the chamber, 
employ'd himſelf very buſily to ſee what was 
left for him; and finding nothing but the cardi- 
nal's cap, he clap'd it on his head, and frisk'd 
up and down, as extremely pleaſed with his new 
promotion ; at which the almoſt expiring cardi- 
nal fell into a vehement fit of laughter, which 
broke the quinſey in his throat, and having diſ- 
charg'd it by vomiting, recover'd his health, 
George Fortiſcue Fer. Academ. 

That excellent Lithotomiſt, Mr. Hallier ac- 
quaints us, ſays Mr. Boyle, that among other in- 
firm people, that were ſent to be cured in a great 
hoſpital wherein he was employed as a ſurgeon, 
a maid of about eighteen or nincteen years of 
age, had ſo utterly loſt the ſenſe of feeling in all 
the external parts of her body, that ſevere tryals 
of pinching and burning were employed, but to 
no purpoſe ; for ſhe was as unconcern'd at them, 

as 
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as if they had been tried upon wood, ſtone, or 
a dead body. Having thus remained a long time 
in the hoſpital, without ny gen of amend- 
ment, or hope of cure, Dr. Harvey, upon the 
ſtrangeneſs of the accident, and to fatisfy his cu- 
rioſity, ſometimes made her a viſit, and ſuſpect- 
ing her diſtemper to be uterine, and curable only 
by Hymeneal exerciſes, he adviſed her parents, 
who were of good ſubſtance (and did not ſend 
her thither out of poverty) to take her home, 
and provide her a husband; they followed the 
doQtor's advice, and were not long before they 
diſpoſed of her in marriage, which in effect was 
her perfect cure, as the doctor had prognoſti- 
cated. 

Soleander tells us of a man lying ſick, and 
even at the point of death, when an enemy of 
his made enquiry of his health, and being in- 
formed by his ſervant that he could not live many 
hours, and he reſolving the ſick man ſhould re- 
ceive his death from none but himſelf, ruſhes 
into his chamber, and having, as he thought, 
ſtabb'd him to the heart, left him; but the act 
proved contrary to the intention; for by the flux 


of blood proceeding from the wound, and appli- 


cation of proper remedies to it, the patient re- 
covered his health, by a blow that was deſign'd 
to kill him. Schenck, Olſ. Med. 

Jordanus reports of a certain woman, that de- 
ſiring to be rid of her husband, gave him a doſe 
of poiſon to diſpatch him; but that not operat- 
ing quickly, and ſhe impatient of delay in ſo im- 
portant an affair, added a quantity of quickfilver 
to haſten his death; but that nimble and weighty 
ſubſtance, riding poſt 2 the body, — 
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off with it the poiſon that lodg'd in the ſtomach, 
before it could ſeize upon the vital parts, and fo 
freed the man from danger. Auſonius records 
this relation in an epigram which ends after this 
manner : 


The Gods ſent health by a moſt wretched wife; 
For when fate will, two poiſons fave a life. 


Under the intolerable cruelties and oppreſſions 
of the Sicilian tyrants, thoſe people begg'd aſſi- 
Nance and relief from the Corinthians, who ſent 
them the valiant and prudent Timoleon, who 
ſoon ſo diſtreſſed the tyrants, that they could 
find no other way for their own ſecurity, but by 
hiring two infamous wretches to murder him : 
And they imagining that the propereſt time and 
place to do it in, was, when he ſhould be ſacri- 
ficing in the temple, it was not long before they 
found ſuch an opportunity, and drawing near to 
execute their deſign, a man ſtanding by that 
knew nothing of their barbarous purpoſe, gave 
one of the Aſſaſſines ſuch a fatal blow on the 
head, that he died immediately. His fellow- 
murderer ſeeing the other dead, and ſuſpecting 
the plot was diſcovered, ran to the altar, begg'd 
pardon of the Gods and Timoleon, promiſing if 
he would give him his life, he would make a full 
diſcovery of the whole conſpiracy againſt him. 
In this time the perſon that killed the other vil- 
lain, having fied, was taken and brought back again 
before Timoleon, proteſting he was no murderer, 
but a dutiful ſon that had took a juſt revenge on 
a villain that had killed his father; which being 
' teſtified to be a great truth by ſeveral there pre- 
ſent, 
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ſent, all the congregation fell into loud praiſes of 
the divine providence, which at once had pre- 
ſerved Timoleon, freed the Sicilians from falling 

in under the power of mercileſs tyrants, and 


inflicted a juſt puniſhment upon a murderer, 
Fitz-herb, Pol. & Relig. 


CHA P, XXXI. 


— — 


Of death, and the many and uncommon ways 
to it. 


Y an unalterable decree of heaven, it is ap- 
pointed to all men once to die, and we are 


daily fo ſurrounded with accidents out of the 


common road to the grave, that 'tis rather a 
wonder we ſhould live a day, than linger out 
threeſcore years. Death mocks and derides the 
moſt prudent care and forefight of the wiſeſt 
mortals, that endeavour to avoid it, by haſtening 
their ends by the fame means they thought to 
prevent it. The only way not to be ſurprized 
by death, is to be always provided to die, for 
then it can never come too ſoon. 

Charles II. king of Navarre, by a vicious life 
in his youth, fell into a paralitic diſtemper in his 
old age, that took away the uſe of his limbs. 
His phyſicians directed him to be ſewed up in a 
ſheet that had for a conſiderable time been ſteep- 
ed in ſtrong diſtilled ſpirits, to recover the na- 
tural heat of his benumb'd joints. The ſurgeon 
having ſewed him up very cloſe, and wanting a 
Enife to cut off the thread, made uſe of a candle 
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that was at hand to burn it off ; but the flame 
ſrom the thread reaching the ſheet, the ſpirits 
wherewith it was wet, immediately taking fire, 
burnt ſo vehemently, that no endeavours could 
entinguiſh the flame. Thus the miſerable king 
Jet his life in uſing the means to recover his 
health. Feyl. Com. 

Anacreon, an ancient lyric poet, having out- 
lived the uſual ſtandard of life, and yet endea- 
vouring to prolong it by drinking the juice of 
riatins, was choked with a ſtone of one, that hap- 
pencd to fall into the liquor in ſtraining it. Val. 
Maximus. | 

Pope Adrian IV. drinking a draught of ſpring- 
watcr, to refreſh himfelf when he was thirſty, 
a fly, falling into the glaſs as he was drinking, 
choked him. Dinoth, 

Terpander, the famous harper of Sparta, as 
he was finging to that inſtrument, opened his 
mcuth ſo wide in ſtraining his voice to the pitch 
cf the harp, that an unhappy wag ſtanding by, 
threw a fig into his mouth, which, contrary to 
the intention of him that threw it, ſtuck ſo faſt 
in his throat, that he was ſtrangled before any 
help could be had to draw it out. Schenck. Ob/. 
Medic. 

A man dreaming that he was torn in pieces by 
a lion, and looking upon it as a chimera reſulting 
ttom the confuſed and diſturbed actions of mind 
and body in a dream, when fancy predominates 
oyer reaſon, ſlighted it, and the next day ſeeing 
the figure of a lion cut in ſtone, ſupported by 
pillars ; he told thoſe that were walking with him, 
what he had dreamed the night before, and mer- 
ly thruſt his hand into the lion's jaw, faying, 
Wh, N Novy 
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© Now bite me if thou canſt.” He had no ſooncr 
ſpoke the words, but a ſcorpion, which had ta- 
ken up its lodging in the lion's mouth, ſtung him 
in the hand, which poiſonous wound reſiſting all 
applications, proved his death. Remark. Prov. 
Many have been warned of their deaths. and 
yet have had no power to efcape it ; for either 
their preſumption of ſecurity has puſhed them on 
to facilitate the malice of their enemies, or elſe 
their caution and circumſpection has contributed 
to haſten it, by the methods deſigned to pre- 
vent it. | 
Julius Cæſar was importuned by his wife Cal- 
phurnia, not to go on a certain day into the ſe- 
nate-houſe, becauſe the night before ſhe had 
dreamed, he was killed there by many wounds. 
He had often notice by Spurina to take care of 
himſcif on the ides of March. One thruſt a 
note into his hand as he was entering the ſenate- 
houſe, ſhewing him his danger, and the names 
of the conſpirators, but he put it among the reſt 
of his papers, never read it, and ſo was barba- 
rouſly murdered. Valer. Max. 1 
Henry of Lorrain, duke of Guiſe, who 
lived in the reign of Henry III. king of France, 
had notice from ſeveral hands, that a conſpi- 
racy was formed by the king to take away his 
life. He was forewarned of it the day be- 
fore his death, in a piece of paper wrapt up in 
his napkin which he uſed at dinner; but he un- 
der-writ with his own hand, They dare not,” 
and with great diſdain threw it under the ta- 
ble. When he was in council, and wanted a 
handkerchief, Pericard, his ſecretary, gave him 
notice of it in a paper tied up in the Wee 
4 e 
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the handkerchief, in theſe words, Come forth, 
« ſave yourſelf, or you are a dead man.“ But all 
would not awaken him. The king ſoon after 
called him out of the council to come into his 
cabinet, as if he would confer with him about 
fome important affair, and as he was putting by |: 
the tapiſtry to enter, ſeven gentlemen, appointed 
by the king to be his butchers, with ſwords and 
daggers, wounded him to death. De Serrex. 

An officer in the king's wardrobe in Windſor- 
caſtle, an honeſt and diſcreet perſon, about fifty 
years of age, who when he was a ſchool-boy, 

Sir George Villers, the Duke of Buckingham's 
father, took much notice of, and laid ſeveral 
obligations upon him. This gentleman, as he 
was lying in his bed perfectly awake, and in ve 
gocd health, perceived a perſon of a venerable a- 
(pect draw near his curtains, and with his eyes 
fixed upon him, asked him if he knew who he 
was; the poor gentleman, after the repetition of 
the fame queſtion, recalling to his memory the 
preſence of Sir George Villers, anſwered half- 
dead with fear, he thought him to be that per- 
ſon. He replied, he was in the right, and that 
ke muſt go and acquaint his ſon from him, That 
+ unkeſs he did ſomething to ingratiate himſelf 
* with the people, he would be cut off in a ſhort 
time.“ After this he diſappeared, and the poor 
man, next morning, conſidered it no otherwiſe 
than a dream. This was repeated with a more 
terrible aſpect the next night, the perſon telling 
© him, © Unleſs he performed his commands, he 
* muſt expect no peace of mind ;* upon which 
he promiſed to obey him. The lively repreſen- 
tation of this viſion ſtrangely perplex*d him; 
| Wh but 
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but conſidering he was at ſuch a diſtance 
from the duke, he was {till willing to perſuads 
himſelf that he had been only dreaming. The 
ſame perſon repeating his viſit a third time, and 
reproaching him for breach of promiſe, he had 
by this time got courage enough to tell him, 
that it was a difficult thing to gain admiſſion to 
the duke, and more difficult to be credited by 
him, that he ſhould be looked upon as a male- 
content or madman, and ſo be ſure to be ruin'd. 
The perſon, after a repetition of his former 
threats, replied, * That the duke was known 
© to be of very eaſy acceſs; that two or three 
© particulars he would (and. did) tell him, and 
© which he charged him never to mention to 
© any other perſon, would give him credit; 
and ſo repeated his threats, and left him. 

This apparition ſo far confirmed the old man, 
that he repaired to London where the court then 
was; and being known to Sir Ralph Freeman, 
who had married a lady nearly ally'd to the duke, 
he acquainted him with enough to let him know 
there was ſomething extraordinary in it, without. 
imparting to him all the particulars. Sir Ralph 
having informed the duke of what the man de- 
ſired, and of all he knew in the matter, his grace, 
according to his uſual condeſcenſion, told him, 
that tlie next day he was to hunt with the king, 
that he would land at Lambeth- bridge by five in. 
the morning, Where if the man attended, he 
would talk with him as long as ſhould. be neceſ- 
ſary ; accordingly the man being conducted by 
Sir Ralph, met the duke, and walked aſide in 
conference with him near an hour; Sir Ralph, 
and his ſervants, being at ſuch a diſtance that 
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they could not learn a word, tho' the duke was 
obſerved to ſpeak ſometimes, and that with com- 
motion. 'The man told Sir Ralph, in his return 
cver the water, that when he mentioned his cre- 
dentials, the ſubſtance of which he faid he was to 
impart to no man; the duke ſwore © he could 
* come to that knowledge by none but the devil, 
for thoſe particulars were a ſecret to all but 
himſelf and another, who he was ſure would 
never ſpeak of it.“ 

The duke returned from hunting before the 
morning was ſpent, and was ſhut up for the ſpace 
of two or three hours with his mother in White- 
hall, and when he left her, his countenance ap- 
peared full of trouble, with a mixture of anger; 
and ſhe herſelf, when the news of the duke's 
murder (which happened ſoon after) was brought 
to her, ſcemed to receive it without the leaſt ſur- 
prize, and as a thing ſhe had long foreſeen. Cla- 
rendon's Hi. 
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HA FP. XIII. 
Deformity not altvays the ſign of an ill man, 
"1. common received axiom, that obliges 


men to mark, or beware of thoſe that God 


' hath marked with any ſignal deformity, does not 


conſtantly hold true with reſpect to all men; for 
tho' ſome of them are perverſe and wicked in 
their inclinations ; yet we find others ſo affable, 
courteous and honeſt, that nature ſeems to make 
amends for the diſadvantageous figure of their 
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outſides, by endowing them with excellent quali- 
fications within. 

But there was never a greater uniformity of 
body and mind than in our on k. Richard III. for 
in both he was equally deformed. He was low 
of ſtature, crook-back'd, hook-ſhoulder'd, ſplay- 
footed, goggle-eyed, his face ſmall and round, 
his complexion ſwarthy, and his left-arm wither'd 
from his birth, Born, ſays Truflel, a monſter 
in nature, with all his teeth, hair on his head 
and nails, on his fingers and toes. Thoſe vices 
which in other men are paſſions, in him were 
habits: His cruelty was not caſual, but natural, 
and the truth of his mind was only lying and 
falſhood. Hit. of England. 

Philopæmen, commonly called the Great, was 
a perſon of a very mean aſpect, and one that 
took no care to ſet himſelf off with rich apparel, 
by which means he was often affronted, by ſuch 
people as could not diſtinguiſh the man from his 
cloaths. He ſent notice to one of his friends it: 
Megara, that he would take a ſupper with him, 
who went immediately to market to provide an 
entertainment for him. Philopæmen getting there 
before his friend returned, the wife, by the mean- 
neſs of his dreſs, taking him to be a ſervant, 
employed him in cleaving wood for the fire, 
which he was bufy at when his friend came home, 
who being aſtoniſhed at the ſight, faid, Why 
does my great friend Fhilopemen diſhonour 
« himſelf and me, by ſtooping to fo mean an 
© office ?* The great man, with a chearful and 
obliging ſmile, anſwer'd, I am doing penance 
for my homely ſace, and bad apparel.” Zip/. 
Monit. 
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An emperor of Germany coming by accident 
into a church, where he found an ill-favoured 
crooked prieſt ſaying maſs, the emperor deſpiſed 
him as unfit to diſcharge the ſacred offices of the 
church; but hearing him read in the pſalm ap- 
pointed for the day, It is he that made us, and 
not we ourſelves,” the emperor reproved him» 
ſelf for his proud and harſh opinion, and enquir- 
ing into the qualifications of the prieſt, and find- 
ing him a perſon of exemplary piety and erudi- 


tion, he made him archbiſhop and elector of Co- 
logn ; which great preferment he diſcharged with 
all the care and fidelity imaginable. F:tzherbert. 


Afſop, well known by his fables, that have 
obtained ſo great a reputation in the world, was 
ſo much deformed in body, had fo ill a face, and 


a ſtuttering delivery of his words, that one can 


ſcarce determine, whether he was more obliged 


to be grateful to nature for his being, or to com- 


plain and rail againſt her ; to which misfortunes 


we may add his being a ſlave; yet in theſe cir- 
cumſtances, which made him the deriſton of all 


the world, he preſerved the freedom of his mind 
independent from the frowns of fortune, and 
the excellency of his wit, ſupported himſelf un- 
der all theſe evils without complaining, which 
gave him eſteem among all people who had ſenſe 
enough to diſcern a clear and bright foul in the 
dark lanthorn of a deformed body. Cel. Rhod. 

Bocchyris, king of Egypt, whoſe name was 
made a proverb to ſignify juſt judgment, was de- 
formed to the laſt extremity ; yet in wiſdom, ju- 
ſtice, and knowledge, excelled all the monarchs 
that went before him. Diod. Sic. 


Socrates, 


& gu of an ill man. 18 

Socrates, the ſon of Sophroniſcus, an excellent 
and learned philoſopher, had a very ill counte- 
nance, with feveral other corporal defects, who 
hearing his two wives Xantippe and Myrto in a 
fit of jealoufy, braul and ſcold at one another, till 
their loud and _ tongues were offenſive to 
his ears, he faid, © Fie for ſhame, why do you 
© two beautiful women fall foul upon one ano- 
© ther about ſo ill-favoured a fellow as Socrates 
9.15. 

Can there be produced a more ſhining example, 
to illuſtrate: this chapter, than the late Mr. Pope ? 
who, if conſidered as a poet or philoſopher, ſel- 
dom had his equal, never his ſuperior. That he 
was deformed in his perſon, is too well known 
to be diſputed ; his enemies have, at the ex- 
pence of wiſdom, been at no ſmall pains to ac- 
quaint the world with it. Mr. Pope himſelf oc- 
caſionally makes mention of it in ſeveral parts of 
his works, particularly in a letter to Mr. Crom- 
well, he has theſe Words: I was, fays he, the 
other day in company with a lady, who ral 
© ly'd my perſon ſo much as to cauſe a total ſub- 
* verſion of my countenance : Some days after, 
© to be revenged on her, I preſented her, among 
© other company, the following rondeau on that. 
* occaſion. 


© Yow know where you did deſpiſe 
© (T*other day) my little eyes, 
Little legs, and little thighs, 
And ſome things of little ſize, 
© You know where. 
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© You, tis true, have fine black eyes, 
© Taper legs, and tempting thighs, 
| © Yet what more than all we prize, 
| © Is a thing of little ſize, I 
© You know where,” 
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0 
Wonderful deliverances from death and other 
| dangers, 


O court danger where nothing is to be 
; gained, is raſhneſs, and a folly to fly from 
i it when honour and the public intereſt invites; 
1 then to do one's duty, and leave the iſſue to an 
1 omnipotent and over-ruling providence, is to act 
1 like a brave man and a chriſtian. Sometimes 
danger is rather imaginary than real, the ſtarts of 
a ſudden and an unadviſed fancy, which vanifhes 
upon a more deliberate ſcrutiny. At other times 
the very ſtratagems employed for deſtruction, by 
ſome ſtrange turn of providence, prove the 
means of deliverance. * is a folly, ſays Se- 
© neca, to fear what cannot be avoided, or to be 
diſcouraged at all; for he who gives conſent 
to that paſſion, throws away his own arms, 
and opens his breaſt to the ſword of his ene- 
my.“ 
Charles IX. of France having formed a cruel 
and barbarous deſign to maſſacre all the prote- 
{ants of France, cauſed as many of them as he 
| could, 


* 
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could, eſpecially of the leading men among them, 
to come to court, that he might cauſe them to 
be murdered in his ſight, while, by his orders, the 
ſame was to be done on the ſame day and hour, 
in all the other parts of the kingdom. Monſieur 
de la Force, with his two ſons, came, and were 
among the firſt who were to be aſſaſſinated. The 
father, and the eldeſt ſon, were ſoon diſpatched, 
and the younger ſon James, who was but four- 
teen years of age, but of a ready wit, feigned 
himſelf dead, upon his receiving the firſt blow, 
and fell at length between his father and his bro- 
ther, who were really dead; he had alſo ſo much 
preſence of mind, as to take off a diamond of 
great value, which his father had upon his finger, 
and to put it into his mouth, with another which 
he had himſelf, that he might have ſomething to 
y for the cure of his wound, and to maintain 
himſelf in ſome private place till the ſtorm was 
over. Among others that came afterwards to 
pillage the dead of their cloaths, was the maſter 
of a tennis-court, who knew Monſieur de la 
Force's ſons, and was touched with compaſſion 
for them. James, who knew him, thought he 
might truſt himſelf with him, and tell him that 
he was not quite dead. The maſter of the ten- 
nis-court being overjoyed to ſee him yet alive, 
provided him an old cloak and hat, (for he had 
been already robbed of his cloaths) and giving 
him a lanthorn in bis hand, put him before 
him as if he had been his ſervant, and fo di- 
rected him to his houſe. His wife enquired 
who he was, but was anſwered by the husband, 
that it was nothing to her, whoſe buſineſs was 
| only 
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only to treat him kindly. She judged by this, 
that he was fome Hugonot of note, and was 
confirmed in her opinion by the diamonds ſhe 
faw upon his fingers, which ſhe was very deſi- 
rous to have ; and therefore, after ſome time, ſaid 
to her husband, he ought to put him out of 
doors, leſt he ſhould bring himſelf into trouble, 
and repeated theſe diſcourſes ſo often, that the 
maſter of the tennis-court acquainted Mr. de la 
Force with it, who told him, he thought he 
knew, by the ſigns ſhe made, what his wife 
would be at, and accordingly gave her one of 
the diamonds, which procured him peace and 
quiet for ſome days. But becauſe he had kept 
the biggeſt and beit, her wicked covetous humour 
ſoon returned, to the great diſquiet of her huſ- 
band, who was an honeſt man, and could not 
approve her ſordid behaviour. He therefore de- 
fired Monſieur de la Force not to ſatisfy her co- 
vetouſneſs, but to remove to ſome other place, 
which they ſoon agreed ſhould be to Monſieur de 
Biron's, who received him with abundance of 
Joy, put him into his livery as one of his pages, 
and ſent him to Biron, where his wound being 
cured, he went thence to Guyenne, and ſtaid 
there till the perſecution of the proteſtants was 
over. He afterwards went to the war, and ſig- 
nalized his bravery, which brought him into fa- 
vour with Henry III. and Henry IV. who made 
him maſter of his wardrobe, and captain of his 
life-guards ;. then in gratitude he married Mon- 
fieur de Biron's daughter, and at laſt was advan- 
ced to the dignity of duke, peer, and mareſchal 
of France, and died full of riches and honour at 
fourſcore years of age. Mem. Court of * 
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King Charles II. after Worceſter-fight, riding 
in a diſguiſe, before Mrs. Jane Lane, on a jour- 
ney, in order to get beyond ſea, his horſe caſt- 
ing a ſhoe, was obliged to lead him to a ſmith's 
ſhop, to have it put on again. The ſmith asked 
the king what news? Who anſwered, That it 
© was thought the king was gone into Scot- 
land.“ The ſmith reply'd, © No doubt but he 
© 1s hid ſomewhere in England, and wiſhed he 
knew where, for he could get a thouſand 
pounds for taking him.“ The king departed 
from thence, and conſulting how to eſcape the 
troopers in Eveſham, fell into a village where a. 
troop of horſe was drawn up, which ſtopt the 
Way; but as ſoon as they came near, the cap- 
tain civilly commanded his troop to open to the 
right and left, and ſo they paſſed ſafely through 
a troop that was in ſearch of the king. The 
king being ſick at Mr. Norton's houſe at Leigh 
in Somerſetſhire, which was the end of that jour- 
ney, the butler took him into the wine- cellar, to 
give him a glaſs of wine, and preſented it to his 


reaſon of, the butler, whoſe name was John 
Pope, reply'd, Sir, I know you, and will die 
© before I betray you,” and kept his word. Hf. 
England, 

Two failors belonging to a ſhip of Leith, at 
Gottenburgh, having reſolved to make their e- 
ſcape and return to Britain, agreed to make firſt for 
the coaſt of Norway, where they could ſooneſt 


propoſe a paſſage to Scotland. For this purpoſe 


they bought a ſmall skiff for 15 s. and having got 
a little beef, ſome water and biſcuit, and a _ 
| | Nats 
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paſs-line, &c. from the ſhip, they put to ſea, but 
were ſoon drove from their latitude by a ſtrong 
eaſt wind. This quite diſconcerted their meaſures, 
and reduced them to a very fad condition. They 
now ſaw their folly, when it was too late to ex- 
pect relief. They wiſhed for any ſhore, but had 
no probable hopes of-ever reaching one. Their 
ſmall skiff was too weak td refiſt bad weather, 
and their proviſions too ſcanty to laſt for ſuch a 
time. as could lead them to any land. They 
could not ſleep for the ſeas, which broke in up- 
on them, and likewiſe wetted them ſo, that they 
were quite ſenſeleſs, and ſo feeble as to be un- 
able to work at their oars. In this diſmal con- 
dition they continued for the ſpace of eight days, 
when a kind providence, to their inexpreſſible 
Joy and ſurprize, directed their boat to Scarbo- 
rough in England, where they arrived ſafe. 
Seven Engliſhmen being in St. Chriſtopher's 
iſland, had prepared themſelves for a voyage of 
one night, and had taken with them proviſions 
with them for no longer a time. But a tempeſt 
overtaking them at ſea, carried them ſo far, that 
they could not return home in leſs than ſeven- 
teen days; in which time they were ſo ſparing 
of their one night's proviſion, that they made it 
ſerve them to the fifth day; but then being left 
deſtitute of food, they agreed to caſt lots among 
themſelves, to ſee whoſe fleſh and blood ſhould 
ſatisfy the hunger and thirſt of the reſt ; which 
accordingly was done, and the lot fell upon him 
who firſt made the propoſal, who was ſo far 
from being diſmay'd at his hard fortune, that he 
told them, that he was well ſatisfied, and thought 
| himſelf 
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himſelf happy that he could ferve his friends 
when he was dead. Whereupon one of them 
(drawn out by lot alſo) cut his throat, when 
each of them was ſo deſirous of a piece, that it 
ſcarce could be divided quick enough. One only 
was found amongſt them, who being nearly related 
to the dead perſon, reſolved to endure any thing 
rather than pollute himſelf with the blood of his 
friend. But the next day his hunger drove him 
into ſuch madneſs, that he threw himſelf into 
the ſea. At laſt it pleaſed God to ſhew them 
mercy in this their miſerable diſtreſs, and brought 
their ſmall ſhip to the iſle of St. Martin, where 
they were kindly received by the Dutch garri- 
ſon, and ſent back to their friends, where ſcarce 
had they ſet foot on the ſhore, but they were ac- 
cuſed of murder; but inevitable neceſſity plead- 
ing in their behalf, they were ſet free by the ma- 
iſtrate. Nic. Tulpii Obſerv, Med. 
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C H A P. XXXIV. 
Of diſſimulation and hypocriſy. 


* Politics men are taught to comply with the 
times, and not to oppoſe where they are not 
in power to gain their points, becauſe ſelt-pre- 
ſervation iC a principle in nature never to be de- 
ſerted; but this will not hold in religion, where 
virtue is at all times to be the guide of our ac- 
tions. Sincerity is a ſtranger in our days. Truth 
is ſeldom ſpoke, and to keep one's word is out 
of faſhion, Simplicity and friendſhip are turned 

e into 
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into diſſimulation and hypocriſy, by which they 
draw men into their ſnares, and then off goes the 
mask, that the devil may appear in his own like- 
neſs. | | 

One of Julius Cæſar's great blemiſhes was, 
that he had perfectly learned the arts of diſſimu- 
lation and hypocriſy, for tho* he pretended to 
love and honour Pompey, yet he A. and ac- 
compliſh'd his deſtruction. When Cicero pub- 
lickly reproach'd him, he would neither anſwer 
him, or ſeem to be angry with him, and yet, at 
the ſame time, puſhed on Clodius againſt him, 
and cauſed him to be baniſh'd. If he thought 
any man his enemy, he would ſeem out of great- 
neſs of ſoul to contemn and defpiſe him, as an 
incompetent adverſary ; but would never fail to 
gratify his malice, and be revenged on him by 
ſome other hand. Zuing. Theat, 

Charles IX. of France was alfo a proficient in 
this ſcience ; for, a little before the Pariſian maſ- 
facre, that was of his own contriving, he invited 
the admiral Coligny to court, careſſed him in a 
particular manner, called him father, proteſted 
he had a great eſteem for his parts and perſon, 
and vow'd, for the future, to govern himſelf 
and kingdom by his prudent council ; and yet 
all this time had murder in his heart, which 
ſhortly after was barbarouſly executed. MHijt. of 
France. 45 

Richard, duke of Glouceſter, was ſo artificial 
a diſſembler, that there was more danger in his 
ſmooth than in his rough behaviour; and, at the 
ſame time, reſuſed the crown when offer'd him, 
when the whole kingdom knew he was wading 
thro” a ſea of blood, and other miſchiefs, to rob 
the lawful heir of it. Hit. of Eng. 6 

ne 
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The Engliſh rebellion was one continued ſerißs 
of diſſimulation and hypocriſy, both in the Eng- 


ſh and Scots rebellion ; they both promiſed the 


preſervation of the king's perſon, crown and 
dignity, and yet raiſed a war, and endeavour'd 
to kill him in the field. They both covenanted 
to make him a glorious king, and deliver him 
from his enemies; and yet when the king put 
himſelf into the hands of the Scots for his ſafety, 
taey ſold him to the Engliſh for 400000 pounds, 
vas inhumanly and barbarouſly murdered him, 
bid. 

Oliver Cromwell was a hypocrite in perfection, 
for tho' he had more than ordinary ſenſe and 
courage, has he would whine and cant to admi- 
ration, when he found that it would better ad- 


vance his deſigns among the Fanatics. He was 


of no one faction in religion, and yet, by his 
deep diſſimulation, kept himſelf the ſupreme head 
of them all. He cajoled the Presbyterians, flat- 
tered the Independants, careſſed the Anabaptiſts, 
and kept them in continual jars with one an- 
other, that they might have no leiſure to unite 
againſt him. He took the king from Holmby, 
under pretence of giving his majeſty better uſage 
than he had from the parliament, and then by 
purging the houſe, and ſetting up Non-addreſſors 
among the Rump, ſpilt the blood of the King. 
He firſt heated the Rump againſt the army, ſor 
daring to preſcribe laws to their maſters; then 
enraged the army againſt the Rump, as betrayers 
of their truſt; at length ſtruck in with the army, 
turned the Rump out of doors, and then having 


ſworn againſt the government of a ſingle perſon, 


ſet up himſelf Lord Protector. 7:9, | 


Sir 
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Sir Harry Vane was a man of great natural 
parts, and moſt profound diflimulation, His 
unuſual phyſiognomy made men imagine ſome- 
thing extraordinary in him, and his whole 
life verified that imagination. From his ſtu- 
dies in Oxford he went to Geneva; from 
thence he tranſported himſelf into New England, 
where he was choſen governor, and there de- 
mean'd himſelf like an Independant ; but not 
long liking that people, nor they him, he re- 
turned again into England, and being made trea- 
ſurer of the navy, a place of great truſt and pro- 
fit, it carried him to church again. After this 
he ſided with Mr. Pym, and other diſcontented 
perſons, and ſeem'd again at the head of that 
faction againſt the earl of Strafford. In the heat 
of the rebellion he ſided with the Anabaptiſts, 
and in Oliver's time headed with the fifth Monar- 
chiſts, writ in defence of their principles, and by 
his often ſhifting thus, gave people the liberty of 
ſaying, he was no further of any religion than 
when it countenanced faction and rebellion. Hit. 

Rebel. Epit. 

Hypocriſy was a talent peculiar to the earl of 
Shaftsbury, who of all men living could moſt 
eaſily turn himſelf into all ſhapes, and comply 
with all diſpoſitions ; having, by long practice, 
got the skill to cover his hooks with baits fitting 
every humour. The covetous he was wont 
to feed and deceive with hopes of wealth ; the 
ambitious with pride and vain-glory ; the non- 
conformiſt with promiſes of liberty and religion; 
ſometimes not refuſing to ſerve and aſſiſt the 
pleaſures and debauches of men that way inclined, 
if he found them fit for his purpoſe. Where- 
fore the ſaid earl obſerving in the duke of Mon- 
mouth 
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mouth a mind raſh, unſteady and ambitious, ſoon 
made him an eaſy prey to his wicked ſubtilty, 
diſguiſed under fair and plaufible colours. Con- 
ſpir. againſt Charles II. 
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C HAP. XXXVI. 


The ſhame and dreadful conſequences of 
drunkenneſs. 


"S. O ſatirize upon drunkenneſs is to lampoon 
the age we live in, for many of all qua- 
lities and conditions are ſo emerg'd in this vice, 
that they deſpiſe and hate a ſober man, as unfit 
for converſation. Men of quality are ſo much 
addicted to it, that they turn days into nights, 
and nights into days in ſacrificing to Bacchus. 
Gownmen are more converſant with the bottle 
than their book; ſwordſmen drink themſelves 
into heroes; and mechanics labour hard all day 
to have the ſatisfaction of being drunk at night. 
And what do they do all this while, but diſho- 
nour themſelves, ſink their eſtates, loſe their 
time, cloud their reaſons, ſpoil their appetites, 
contract diſeaſes, ruin their families, transform 
themſelves into beaſts, and, without repentance, 
deſtroy their ſouls. Tho' this vice is wittily e- 
nough encourag'd in the following lines : 


Tf all be true that I do think, 
'There are five reaſons we ſhould drink : 
Good wine, a friend, or being dry ; 2 
Or leaſt we ſhou'd be by and by; 5 
Or any other reaſon Why. 
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Yet moſt of theſe reaſons are only allowable cn 
menſura; but when it comes to be ab/que modo, 
without a mean, the pleaſure is loſt, the man is 
ſunk into beaſt, and lays himſelf open to every 
temptation. ; 

St. Auſtin gives us a melancholy and dreadful 
relation of a man that was tempted by the devil 
to commit one of theſe three ſins, viz. to mur- 
der his father, to lie with his mother, or to be 
drunk, and for want of imploring divine aſſi- 
ſtance to withſtand the provocation, conſented 
to commit what he thought was the leaſt of theſe 
three ſins, viz. to be drunk; and when he was 
ſo, and religion, reaſon and humanity had de- 
ſerted him, he did both murder his father, and 
carnally lie with his mother. 

A gentleman having been drinking to exceſs, 
in a tavern, as he was going home fell down in 
the ſtreet with his ſword by his fide, not being 
able to get up again. When a man accidentally 
coming by, and hearing the voice of another 
that he had a ſpight againſt not far from him, 
drew out the drunken man's ſword, purſued his 
enemy, and killed him with it. "The watch 
walking their rounds, and finding a man dead 
with a ſword in his body, and alſo the drunken 
man with a ſcabbard by his ſide without a ſword, 
and upon trial finding the ſword in the dead man 
fitted the drunken man's ſcabbard, they appre- 
hended him for the murder, for which he was 
afterwards, upon the ſtrength of the circum- 
{tances, condemned and executed. Not long af- 


ter the murderer being ſentenced to die for ſome ' 


other crime, confeſſed it was he that killed the 


man, to gratify a private revenge. Heuric. ab 
Herres. Obſer, Med. 
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A nobleman that ſtudicd in an univerſity in 
upper Germany, making an entertainment in 
his chamber for ſome of his fellow-academians, 
drank to ſuch a pitch, that he was inebri- 
atsd before the reſt of his affociates, and falling 
alleep, all his company left him leaning upon 
the table. A great wax candle ſtanding upon the 
table near him, he inſenſibly threw it down, 
which falling under his breaſt, burnt him ſo hor- 
ribly as to ſhew his vitals. He lived three days 
after this accident, in unſpeakable torments, and 
then died ; but not without repeated admonitions 
to his companions, to forſake thoſe vicious habits, 
and live with greater ſobriety and temperance. 
ILid. 

Ariſtotle inveighing againſt the luxury and in- 
temperance of the Sy racuſians, tells us, that 


. Dionyſus the Younger was fo accuſtomed to de- 


bauchery, that he would continue drunk above 
five months together; and was not reclaim'd 
from that vicious courſe of life, till he ſaw it 
had almoſt deprived him of his eye-ſight. 
Lyciſcus, one of Agathocles's captains in the 
wars of Africa, being invited by the king to 
ſupper with other officers, threw ſo much liquor 
down his throat, that his tongue took the liberty 
to give ſcurrilous words to his ſovereign, which 
Agathocles confidering as the effects of wine 
bore it patiently, and put off his reproaches with 
jeſts, tho? tlie prince, his ſon, reſented the in- 
dignity, and threaten'd to chaſtize his infolence, 
Supper being ended, the officers attended the 
prince to his tent, where Lyciſcus took the 
lame liberty to abuſe the prince, and reproach 


him with no leſs ſcandalous a crime, than lying 
VoI. I. R wich 
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with Alcia his mother-in-law ; which the prince 
being unable to bear, he wreſted a ſpear out of 
a ſoldier's hand, and thruſting it through Lyciſ- 
cus's body, he drop'd down dead at his feet, 
Thus exceſs of wine producing ill manners, ef- 
ed in a violent death. Lonic. Theatr. 

An Engliſh gentleman having conſumed an 
eſtate in drunkenneſs of about three hundred 
pounds a year, and reduced himſelf, his wife and 
children to extreme want and miſery ; one day 
ſeeing them all in tears for want of food, having 
made away all their beſt moveables, and the very 
cloaths from their backs, it ſo afflicted him, that 
he went to the tavern where he had ſpent the 
greateſt part of his eſtate, and telling the vintner 
the deplorable condition of his wife and children, 
prayed him to lend him ten ſhillings, but the 
vintner refuſed to do it ; he then begg'd him to 
ſend them a dinner, but that was denied him 
alſo; and to add to his ſorrow, the vintner's 
wife taunted him, telling the gentleman, that 
ſhe heard his wife had ſtill her wedding-ring left, 
and if ſhe would ſend that, ſhe ſhould ſend them 
a dinner, but not otherwiſe. This ſtruck the 
miſerable gentleman to the heart, inſomuch, that 
he went home and attempted to kill himſelf ; but 
being prevented by his wife, he fat down very 
melancholy in a chair, and died in half an hour. 

The Turks celebrating their feaſt of Byram 
in October 1613, (which is our Eaſter) a Turk 
having drank wine too freely, which is forbidden 
by their laws, he was apprehended and carried 
before the Grand Vizir, who ſeeing him drunk, 


cauſed boiling lead to be poured into his mouth 
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and ears, committing the fin of murder to puniſh 
the vice of drunkenneſs. Turk. Hiſi. 

A great man in Poland, in the reign of king 
Caſimir III. 1333, having drank and rioted away 
a plentiful eſtate, and being unpitied by his re- 
lations, fell into a deep melancholy diſtemper, 
without hopes of life; whereupon ſome of his 
acquaintance, not thinking he had waſted all, 
perſuaded him to make his will, which he re- 
fuſed to do, without aſſigning a reaſon for it. 
They preſſed him to it again by the common ar- 
guments employed in ſuch caſes z which driving 
him into a kind of frenzy, by reflecting upon 
himſelf, he made them this anſwer, * I have ſpent 
* my whole fortune in drink and intemperance, 
* and have nothing now to diſpoſe of worth the 


RS giving : however, to comply with your requeſt, 


© | will make my teſtament, which take in theie 


few words, viz. I bequeath my vice of drun- 
kenneſs to be ſhared among my enemics, my 
* ſoul to the devil for blaſpheming God in my 
* drunken fits, my companions to the devil for 
* enticing me to debauchery, and my prieſt to 
the devil for flattering me in it.“ And fo ended 


kis days under fearful apprehenſions of futurity. 
Hartknoct, 
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a * 
Of dwarſe, and men much below the common 
ftanaard, 


Dwarf, if he has a perfect ſymmetry and 

proportion in all his parts, may be called 
a curious piece of nature's workmanſhip in little, 
or a hiſtory of man writ in ſhort-hand, and may 
be valued as ſome pictures, or machines in mi- 
niature, are beyond thoſe of a larger ſize: But 
whether there being not ſo uſeful does not make - 
an abatement, I leave others to determine. 

Julia, niece of Auguſtus Cæſar, had a dwarf 
but two foot and a hands breadth high, whom 
the called Conopas, and was much favour'd by 
his lady. Her freed-woman, named Andromeda, 
was exactly of the ſame ſize. It is to be lament- 
ed, that the lady did not make a match between 
them, to have propagated a race of Pigmies in 
the Roman empire. Pliny. 

Marcus Varro reports, that there were two 
gentlemen and knights of Rome, whoſe names 
were Marius Maximus, and Marcus Tullius, 
that did not exceed the height of two cubits, 
but ſays nothing of their chiv: alry. Plin. Nat. Hij?. 

But theſe were Giants in compariſon of what 
ve are told by another author, that ſays there 
was ſeen in the regions of Egypt, in the reign of 
Theodoſius, a diminutive Pigmy, ſo ſmall of 
body, that he reſembled a partridge, and yet per- 


formed all the functions of a grown man, and 
| had 
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had an excellent voice in ſinging. He lived, fays 
my author, till he was twenty years of age. Ca- 
mer. hor. ſubciſiv. 

John de Eftrix of Mechlen, whom, ſays Pla- 
terus, I ſaw Anno 1592, as he was carrying 
through Baſil, to be ſhewed to the duke of Par- 
ma, who was then in Flanders, was thirty-five 
years of age, had a long beard, his limbs ſtrait 
and agreeable, that was but three foot high, in- 
ſomuch that he could not go up a pair of {tairs 
without the help of a ſervant, He had a great 
ſhare of ſenſe and ingenuity, ſpoke three lan- 
guages in perfection, would play well at moſt 
games, and was very induſtrious in any thing he 
was capable of undertaking. 

Quintus and Lentulus, brothers to Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, were both men of a very ſhort 
ſtature, which gave him occaſion to exerciſe his 
wit upon them ; for coming into a diſtrict where 
his brother had bore the office of prætor, and 
ſeeing his ſtatue carved only to the waſte, ſaid, 
My half-brother is bigger than the whole ;* 
and at another time ſeeing Lentulus with a ſword 
on, ſaid, Who hath tyed my brother to a 
© ſword.* Macrob. Sat. 

Beſides dwarfs, thro' ſome deficiency in na- 
ture, there is a way of making them fo by art; 
for, ſays Lipſius, if you anoint their backbones 
in their very infancy with the greaſe of moles, 
batts and dormice, they will be but of a very 
ſhort ſtature. He alſo ſays, that the Bononians 
in Italy, to make their dogs very little, waſh 
their feet and | backbones very often, from the 
hrſt day of their being pupp'd, in cold fpring- 
water, which drying and hardning thoſe parts, 
binder their extenſion, 
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H A F. XXVII. 
Of great eaters, and ſuch as ſwallowed ſtones. 
i $5 ERE is a diſcaſe that the phyſicians call 


a dog-lixe appetite, which allows no bounds, 
and thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to have it, 
are ever devouring, and the more they eat, the 
more they deſire to do ſo, and never think they 
have enough. Theſe men are the objects of 
pity. But when men cat merely out of wan- 
tonnefs and cuſtom, or a delight they take in 
gormandizing, they may be reckon'd among the 
monſters in nature, and ſcandalizers of tempe- 
rance. 

When a man was preſented to king James I. 
that cculd eat a ſheep at one meal, the king 
asked him what he could do more than another 
man; and being anſwered he could not do fo 
much, the king ſaid, Hang him then, for *tis 
« unkt a man Ghouls live, that eats as much as 
© twenty men, and can't do fo much as one.” 

The emperor Clodius Albinus would devour 
more apples at once than a buſhel would hold. 
He would eat five hundred fhgs to his breakfaſt, 
a hundred peaches, ten melons, twenty pound 
weight of grapes, and four hundred oyſters. Lip- 


ſius. 


One of our Daniſh kings, named Hardiknute, 
was fo great a glutton, that an hiſtorian calls 
him Bocca de Porco, Swine's Mouth. His tables 
were covered four times a day with the moſt coſt- 


ly 
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ly viands that either the air, ſea, or land could 
furniſh, and as he lived he died; for revelling 
and carouſing at a wedding- banquet at Lambeth, 
he fell down dead. His death was ſo welcome 
to his ſubjects, that they celebrated the day with 
ſports and paſtimes, calling it Hock-tide, which 
ſignifies ſcorn and contempt. With this king 
ended the reign of the Danes in England. Hf. 
of Engl. 

Nicholas Wood, of Harriſon in Kent, eat a 
whole ſheep, of ſixteen ſhillings price, at one 
meal raw ; at another time thirty dozen of pi- 
geons. At Sir William Sydley's, in the ſame 
county, he eat as much victuals as would have 
ſufficed thirty men. At the lord Wotton's man- 
ſion-houſe in Kent he devoured at one dinner 
fourſcore and four , rabbits, which by computa- 
tion, at half a rabbit a man, would have ſerved 
a hundred threeſcore and eight men. He eat to 
his breakfaſt eighteen yards of black-pudding. 
He devoured a whole hog at one ſitting down; 
and after it three pecks of damoſins. Fuller's 
Forth. 

A late counſellor at law, whoſe name was 
Mallet, well known in the reign of k. Charles I. 
eat at one time as much meat as was provided 
for thirty men, at twelve-pence apiece. He fed 
generally on ox-livers, hearts, &c. He lived to 


almoſt ſixty years of age, and for the ſeven laſt 
ears of his life eat as moderately as other men. 


Vid. Narrat. of his life. 

Not long fince, ſays the incomparable Mr. 
Boyle, there was in England a private centinel, 
that was much talk'd of, not only for ſwallowing, 
but for digeſting ſtones; and a very inquiſitive 
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man, that gave the beſt account of him, aſſured 
that great philoſopher, that he knew him very 
well, and mcrely out of curioſity had ſeveral 
times kept him company tor twenty-four hours 
together, on purpoſe to watch him, and was 
certain that all that time he eat nothing but 
ſtones ; and that his groſſer excrements conſiſted 
principally of a gravelly ſandy matter, as if the 
ſtones he ſwallowed had been diſſolved in his 
body, and came from him in that ſubſtance. 
Bc) les E xþ. Philof. 

Th ere was a certain little man, lately living 
in Roſemary Lane London, that to get money 
travelled formerly into ſeveral counties in Eng- 
land, and ſhewed himſelf as one that lived upon 
ſtones, and would ſwallow them in great num- 
bers, and ſhaking his belly you might hear them 
rattle like ſtones in a bag; but that he lived 
ſolely upon ' ſtones was only a pretence to invite 
ſpectators and cuſtomers; for he eat the beft 
meat his purſe would reach to, tho' as privately 
as he could. The latter part of his life he took 
up the trade of cutting corns, walk'd the ſtreets 
every day for employment, and was ſo remark- 
able a figure, that every body knew him. He 
would for ſix-pence and a quart of ale at an 
time ſwallow twenty pebble ſtones. I have ſeen 
him do it, and examining what effect they had 
upon his body, he faid, He knew no harm 
they ever did him, but in making him very 
© hungry after he had voided them; and faid 
they always came away whole.” 
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CHAP, XXXVIII. 
Remarkable inſtances of elcquence, 


O ſpeak well ſhews a curious vivacity of 

wit, and is a great itep to preferment; but 
he that accompanies his oratory with a good ac- 
tion, is arrived to the height of perfection. In 
ſpeaking or writing, brevity : and perſpicuity ought 
to guide the intention and execution, He that 
fetches a tedious compaſs in words does but 
amuſe and tire himſelf and his auditors. Another 
rock to be avoided among thoſe that ſet up for 
orators, is affectation, which always ſpoils the 
fineſt things: And in ſhunning affectation great 
care mult be taken leaſt you fall into it, by aſ- 
fecting not to be affected. 

Higeſias, the Cyrenian orator, had ſuch an ex- 
cellent faculty in diſplaying the miſeries of hu- 
man life, and the advantages of dying, that Pto- 
lomy forbid him to harangue any more on that 
ſubject ; becauſe many of his ſubjects were per 
fuaded to haſten their ends by a voluntary Jeath: 
Valer. Maxim. 

John Tiptoft, earl of Worceſter, ſtudied in 
Baliol-College in the univerſity of Oxford, in 
the reign of Edward IV. and was the firſt Eng- 
liſh nobleman that gave a reputation to learning 
by his aſſiduity in obtaining it. He ſhewed him- 
ſelf ſo great a maſter of elocution in an oration 
he made before pope Pius II. in the Vatican, 
that his holineſs fell into tears and admiration. 
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Demoſthenes enter'd into the ſervice of the re- 
public of Athens under great difficulties for an 
orator ; he ſtammered in his fpeech, had an odd 
motion in his ſhoulders, was hard of hearing, 
and troubled with a ſhort breath; yet in time 
correcting theſe infirmities by art and exerciſes, 
he excelled the Sophiſts in wit, all thoſe that 
pleaded in the Forum, and was celebrated as one 
of the moſt excellent orators of the age he lived 
in. Plutarch. in Dem}. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero had all the parts of 
elocution in ſuch perfection, that he was able to 
ſpeak with the vigour of Demoſthenes, the co- 
piouſneſs of Plato, and the pleaſantry of Iſo- 
crates at the fame time. What was excellent in 
other orators, he not only made his own, but 
improved it to the utmoſt advantage. He did 
not only plead, but was ſaid to reign in cauſes ; 
for by the power of his eloquence, and a happy 
wit and genius, he charmed the ears of the ſe- 
nators to his tongue, and biaſſed their opinions 
to the ſide he was concern'd for. Plut. in Cic. 

Cyneas, the Theſſalian, was an auditor of De- 
moithenes, and often ſent embaſſador by king 
Pyrrhus to the cities he was in controverfy with, 
He would always mix perſuaſions to peace with 
threatnings of war, and by gentle and winning 
expreſſions, would firſt captivate their attentions 
and then conquer their obſtinacy ; which cauſed 
his maſter king Pyrrhus to ſay, That Cyneay's 
© cloquence had gain'd him more cities than his 
© ſoldiers had done by their arms.“ Zuin. 

Appolionius Molon, of the city of Rhodes, 
Was. tutor to C. Julius Cæſar, under whom he 
profited to that degree in eloquence, that few 

1 equalled, 
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equalled, none exceeded him in it, as was ac- 
knowledged by thoſe that hated him. Cicero, 
in an epiſtle to Brutus, extolled him for one that 
was maſter of a fluent, maſculine and generous 
method in ſpeaking. And in another to Corne- 
lius Nepos, ſays, Who can you prefer before 
Ceſar for an elegant way in diſcourſing, even 
© among thoſe whoſe buſineſs is oratory ; who, 
ſays he, is more brisk and witty, who more 
ſententious and florid, who has a better geſture 
in delivering himſelf, and yet without affec- 
tation or rambling.* Seton. 

Demades was but of mean extraction, and 
conſequently of but a mean education, his father 
being but an ordinary feaman, and he himſfeli 


* 
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had ſome time no better employment than a com- 


mon porter; but when he betook himſelf to the 
ſervice of the republic in Athens, he ſhewed 
fuch excellent natural parts, that he ſoared above 
the common pitch of art, and the ſtudied ſpeeches 
of Demoſthenes himſelf were obſcured by his ex- 
temporary eloquence. Plut. in Demaſt h. 

Pericles the Athenian was ſo powerful an ora- 
tor, that he was ſaid to carry a thunder bolt in 
his tongue, and to ftrike thoſe mute that con- 
tended in any cauſe againſt him. He was very 
careful in compoſing his orations, and whenſo- 
ever he was to ſpeak in public, implored the al- 
ſiſtance of the Gods, that no word might drop 
from his mouth, that was diſagreeable to the 


Oo = * 
ſubject- matter under debate. Plut. in Peric. 
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CH A P. XXXIX. 
Of fidelity and treachery in embaſſadors. 
T is highly requiſite that an embaſſador ſhould 


be a wiſe man, out of danger of being im- 
poſed upon by the artifice of thoſe he negotiates 
with ; learned in the laws and conſtitutions of 
foreign kingdoms and ſtates, as well as of his 
own country, that he may carry it equally on 
both hands; cloſe, till he diſcovers what the 
prince he is fent to would be at; for he that 
plays an open game is in a fair way of loſing all. 
Above all, an embaſſador muſt have prudence 
and courage to ſecure a retreat when he is at a 
loſs; for a wiſe man may commit a fault, but 
they are fools that can't conceal their errors, 
Thift the ſcene to their own advantage, and re- 
imbelliſh as occaſion offers. 

When Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpis, had made a 
deſcent into Scythia, that people deſtroyed all the 
foraze and proviſions, that the invaders muſt ei- 
ther retreat or periſh ; and when this was done, 
ſent an embaſlador to Darius with theſe odd 
kind of preſents, a bird, a mouſe, a frog, and 
five arrows. The Perſians asked the embaſſador 
that brought them, what was imported by theſe 
Hierogliphics. The Scythian made them anſwer, 
that he had no other commands, but to deliver 
them, and leave it to the ingenuity of the Per- 
ſians to find out the meaning of tliem. Darius 
was of opinion that they brought the — 
| — 
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of. the Scythians, and yielded him the air, earth 
and waters; but Gobrias, a wiſer man than the 
reſt, gueſſing at their ſignification from the po- 
ſture of their own affairs, ſaid, O ye Perſians, 
unleſs you are able to fly in the air like a bird, 
© creep into holes, and hide yourſelves under the 
© earth like a mouſe, or can ſwim in the water 
© like a frog, you muſt expect your death from 
© theſe arrows.“ But the Perſians followed their 
own conſtruction, and had it not been for an in- 
tervening accident, Darius, nor none of his great 
army, had ever returned into their own coun- 
try; for they were all routed, and Darius ſaved 
himſelf by flight, by the Scythians miſtaking the 
way he took. Herodotus, 

Alexander the Great being extremely angry 
with the Lampfacenians, they ſent Anaxemenes 
as their embaſlador to him, who had fometime 
been tutor to Alexander, in hopes he might pre- 
vail for their pardon. As ſoon Alexander ſaw 
him, he ſolemnly vowed, he would grant no- 
thing they ſhould requeſt of him; which Anaxe- 
menes being acquainted with, ſaid, O king, 
my humble requeſt is, that laying alide all 
compaſſion, thou wouldſt utterly ruin with fire 
© and ſword the country of Anaxemenes, thy ma- 
© fter.” So Alexander, who had otherwiſe re- 
ſolved to do it, was obliged to forgive them for 
his oath's ſake. Zuin. Theatr. 

While the match was on foot between prince 
Henry, ſon of king James I. and the Infanta of 


A 


Spain, fecretary Salisbury ſuſpected the Spaniards. 


acted deceitfully, and therefore putting the duke 
de Lerma hard to it, he own'd there was no ſuch 
commiſſion from the king of Spain to treat ef 

a mar- 
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a marriage. Salisbury ſent for the Spaniſh em- 
baſſador before the council, and reproached him 
with abuſing the king and kingdom, ſhewing 
him the danger he had run himſelf into, if the 
king of England ſhould reſent it. The embaſ- 
fador anfwer'd it was a weighty affair, and this 
being Saturday, defired time till Monday to give 
in his anſwer. On Monday he appeared again, 
and thus began his defence. My ſoul apper- 
© tains to God, my life is at the diſpoſal of the 
© king my maſter; but my reputation is my 
© own, and I will not loſe the firſt, and the laſt 
© to preſerve the ſecond.* Then laid down his 
credentials and inſtructions under the king of 
Spain's hand, ſhewed himſelf an honeſt man in 
his negociation; but was quickly called home, 
and wore out the reſt of his days under the diſ- 
pleaſure of the Spaniſh court. Court of K. Fames, 

Sir Nicholas de Book was ſent by Valdemarus, 
marquis of Brandenburg, to give his ſuffrage to 
make Philippus Pulcher duke of Auſtria king of 
the Romans; but the embaſſador being corrupt- 
ed, and ſeeing Lewis duke of Bavaria was like 


to carry the election, he ſcratched out the name 


of Philip, and put in that of Lewis into his in- 
ſtructions; for which breach of truſt, the mar- 
quis at his return put him into priſon, and fut- 
fered him to be famiſhed to death... 7 heat, 

The Florentines ſent one Franciſcus, a civi— 
lian, embaſſador to Joan queen of Naples; who 
having formerly heard, that the quecn had a 
common kindneſs for handſome men, in which 
number he thought himſelf incliied, after he 
had his audience, he told the queei: e had ſome- 


thing to communicate to her majeſty in private 


whcrc- 
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whereupon the queen withdrew with him into 


her privy-chamber, where Franciſcus made it 
his requeſt to the queen, that he might be ad- 
mitted into her embraces, and have the honour 
of lying with her. The queen admiring at his 
impudence, asked him if that was part of his 
commiſſion, and bid him return to his maſters, 
taking no other revenge, than cauſing it to be 
entered with the reſt of his negociations into the 


ſtate- journals. 1b:d. 


The biſhop of Roſs in Scotland was accuſed 
for plotting againſt queen Elizabeth, in order to 


advance Mary queen of Scots to the crown of 


England, and being apprehended, it cauſed great 
debates what ſhould be done with him, he be- 
ing an embaſſador ; but the learned civilians hav- 
ing determined that he had forfeited that cha- 
racter, he was brought before the queen and 
council in order to be puniſhed. The biſhop an- 
ſwered, © That he was an embafilador of an ab- 
«* ſolute queen, whoſe privileges were not to be 
© violated.* Lord Burleigh, in a grave reply, 
ſhewed him, © That the privileges of an embaſ- 
* ſador could not protect him in offences againſt 
© the public majeſty of a prince, but that he was 


© liable to be puniſh'd, or elfe every lewd em- 


« baſſador might attempt againſt the lives of 
* princes without controul.” When they began to 


urge him with Engliſh evidences, he prayed them 


not to proceed on that manner; for by a con- 
{tant-received cuſtom, which had now obtained 
the force of a law, the teſtimony of an Engliſh- 
raan againſt a Scot, or of a Scot againſt an En- 
gliſhman was not to be received as evidence. 
However he was committed to the tower. Ht. 
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CHA PF. . 
Of envy, and its bad effetts, 


ALICE and envy are two links of a chain, 
which bind the envious to ſelt-created tor- 
ments: for the beſt definition of envy is couch'd 
in thefe few words; a ſorrow for any good thut 


happens to another, and joy at their misfor- 


tunes. *T'is a diſeaſe that preys upon the perſon 
that nourithes it. Other enormities may have 
pleaſure or profit in them, and admit of exculcs, 
but this has neither, 

Nothing ſo much ſtains the glory of Alex- 
ander the Great, às that to ſupport his own am- 
bition, in being thought the greateſt in every 
thing, he envied all mankind that had pretence 
to virtue, or excelled in any employment or en- 
terprize, becauſe he thought the praiſe that was 
given to cthers detracted from himſelf. He en- 
vied Perdiccas for being brave; Lyſimachus for 
underitanding the politics of war, and the arts 
of a general; and Scleucus for his undaunted 
courage. He hated Antigonus for his liberality ; 
Attalus for his authority; and! Ptolomy for his 
continued proſperity, lian. var, Hift, 

Cambyſes, king of Verſia, eing informed that 
his brother Smerdis could draw a ſtronger bow 


than any man in the army, was ſo enraged a 


gainſt him for that manly quality, that he ae 


him to be inhumanly butcher d. Diador. Sic. 
.Bibl, 
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Thoſe two great men, Plato and Xenophon, 
were cotemporaries, both employed their ftudtes 
on the ſame ſubject, and both were perſons of 
the higheſt efteem in their generation, and yet 
both were ſuppoſed to be tainted with the per- 
nicious humour of envy; for tho” both of them 
were great writers, and were in other things 
well known to one another, yet neither of them 
ſo much as quoted, or in any kind mentioned 
the other, in any of their elaborate and learned 
pieces. Sabell. Ex. 

When Richard I. king of England, and Philip 
king of France, were engaged in a war again{t 
the Turks, for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
and were both at the ſiege of Acon, Richard 
exceeding the other king in military affairs, and 
being better beloved by the army, it proved a 
canker in the heart of king Philip. He could 
not endure to hear Richard commended for his 
bravery, but quarrel'd at all he did or ſaid, and 
in mere diſpleaſure and malice left the ſiege, re- 
turn'd into France, and invaded the territories 
of England, to take his revenge while the king 
was abſent. Burton's Melan. 

But what in its kind ſurpaſſes all the reſt, as 
a ridiculous and abſurd piece of malice and envy 
in the ſuperlative degree, is the relation of a rich 
man given us by Quintilian, who being infected 
with this diſeaſe, poiſoned the flowers and herbs 
in his garden, that his neighbours bees might ga- 
ther no more honey from them. Lid. 


Envy's the worſt of fiends, procurer of ſad events, 
And only good when ſhe herſelf torments. 
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HAF. XII. 


Error and miſtakes from whence they ariſe, 


with the ill conſequences of them. 


HAT all the good and evil of this life de- 
pends upon the various paſſions incident to 
men's minds, there needs no other inſtruction 
than their dear-bought experience, which has too 
often convinced them, that while out of weak- 
neſs they have ſuftered themſelves to be ſeduc'd 
and tranſported by the exceſs of their affections, 
they have fallen into errors that have more de- 
jected their ſpirits, than a long ſucceſſion of mis- 
fortunes could ever do, and from whence no 
other fruit could be expected, but that of ſhame, 
ſorrow and repentance. Tis a great miſtake 
when men attribute their errors to the want of 
an omniſcient underſtanding, when the fault lies 
in the ill uſe of that knowledge we have in the 
conduct of our defires, ſuggeſted by paſſions, 
which might be remedied by a ſteady belief of, 

and entire dependance upon divine providence, 
In the fatal fight at Philippi, betwixt Brutus 
and Cafhus on the one ſide, and Octavius and 
Antony on the other, Brutus had beaten Octa- 
vius's right wing, and forced them to fly, and 
Antony had compelled Caſſius to retreat with the 
left wing, but not to a greater diſtance than a 
neighbouring hill, where he could with eaſe nave 
rallied his ſoldiers, and renewed the fight ; but 
the cloud of duſt that aroſe, hindering him =_ 
C8 
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ſeeing Brutus's ſucceſs, he ſent Lucius Titinnius 
to know in what condition Brutus was, who 
finding them victors, he was returning to impart 
the good news, and carried a party with him to 
reinforce thoſe that had retreated. Caſſius ſee- 
ing them coming, and by an unhappy miſtake 
thinking they were enemies, and that Brutus was 
routed, cauſed Pindarus, his freedman, to cut 
his throat; and Titinnius finding him dead, flew 
himſelf alſo, ſuppoſing his unadviſed haſte to be 


the cauſe of that misfortune, which coming to 


the knowledge of Brutus, it ſo utterly diſpirited 


him, that he loſt his late-acquired victory with 
his life. Plut. in Brute. © 

Johanna, queen of Navarre, being invited to 
a ſumptuous feaſt by the queen her mother, in a 
few days after ſhe made her viſit, fell dange- 
roully flick of a pleuriſy, for the cure whereof 
a ſurgeon was ordered to open the Vena Baſilica; 
but either thro' ignorance, or inadvertency, he 
opened the wrong vein, whieh inſtead of giving 
the princeſs eaſe and health, his miſtake coſt the 
lady her life. Schenck. Obſ. Med. 

A pamper'd cardinal, forgetting his vow of cha- 
ſity, had a ſcandalous converſation with a citi- 
zen's wife of Rome, which her husband not 
only conſented to, but pimp'd to procure them 
opportunities; at which the husband's brother 
thinking the honour of his family was concern'd 
in ſo notorious a reproach, vow'd no leſs re- 
venge than the death of the cardinal. The latter 
having one night provided a ſupper at his miſ- 
treſs's houſe, and the brother having notice of it, 
hid himſelf there to put his. intended deſign in 
execution; but the cardinal being detain'd on 
| lome 
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ſome emergent affairs, did not go that night. 
The husband being weary in fitting up late in 
expectation of his coming, at laſt went and took 
his repoſe with his wife, m the bed that was 
provided for the cardinal. 'The brother at mid- 
night finding all quiet, and ſuppoſing the cardinal 
was in bed with his ſiſter- in- law, forced into the 
chamber, and raſhly killed them both. In the 
morning being made ſenſible of his error, having 
firſt (for a ſum of money) engaged a prieſt to 
poiſon the cardinal, he voluntarily baniſh'd him- 
ſelf as a puniſhment for his imprudence. Lonic. 
T heatr, 

Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, uncle 
and protector to the young king Edward VI. hap- 
pening not to be at the council-board when mat- 
ters were concerted there to bring him to a trial 
for pretended high-treaſon, of which his enemies 
had accuſed him, Robert lord Rich, lord-chan- 
cellor of England, who dwelt then in Great St, 
Bartholomew's Cloſe, tho' he ſeem'd to agree 
in the ſentiments of the reſt of the council, yet 
having a ſpecial favour for his friend the duke of 
Somerſet, ſent him a letter, informing him with 
what was tranſacting againſt him in council, and 
out of haſte only ſuperſcrib'd the letter to the 
duke, without any other addition, and charged 
his ſervant, who was but a raw giddy-headed fel- 
low, and lately entertain'd in his ſervice, to de- 
liver it ſafely and ſecretly. The ſervant better 
employing his ſpeed than his diſcretion, and his 
lord wondering he came back fo ſoon, asked 
him where the duke was when he deliver'd him 
the letter? The fellow anſwer'd, at his palace 
in the Charte-houſer, by the ſame token he read 
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it at the window, and ſmiled at the contents of 
it; but this relation put the lord Rich into a 
quite contrary humour, as dreading the conſe- 
quence of his ſervant's miſtake, who, inſtead of 
the duke of Somerſet, had delivered the letter 
to the duke of Norfolk, who was no friend to 


the lord chancellor, and a profeſs'd antagoniſt to 


the lord protector. This miſtake coſt him the 
loſs of the office of lord chancellor, which next 
morning he reſign'd to the king, to prevent both 
the diſgrace and puniſhment of being diſcarded 
for revealing the ſecrets of the council. Fuller's 


Ch. Hiſt. 


CHAP. XLII. 


Of extraordinary accidents that have happen'd 
to ſome in their fortunes, boates, deaths, 
and after death; with other remarkable 
bing. 


Bundance of miſchief has been done to the 
increaſe of knowledge, by an intemperate 

and blind love of novelty; and no leſs prejudice 
has been done in this Kind, by an affected, ſullen 
and moroſe humour, in- decrying the truth of 
every thing they do not reliſn, or will not un- 
derſtand. Things are too often carried in ex- 
tremes; ſome believe all things, others will cre- 
dit nothing. Some affect to differ in opinion 
from every body, either out of a ſpirit of contra- 
dition, or for want of charity. To ſuſpend 
one's cenſure is always faſe, leſt we fall under 
* the 
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the misfortune of neither believing or being be- 
lieved. 

Doctor Nicholas Wotton had ſuch conſider- 
able augmentations to his fortune, and variety of 
of employments in his life, attended with a very 
old age, that he was truly the wonder of it, ſo 
many remarkable things happened to him. He 
was dean of the two metropolitan churches of 
Canterbury and York, and th firſt dean that 
either of thoſe two cathedral churches ever had. 
He was a privy-counſellor to four ſucceſſive 
crown'd heads, viz. Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
queen Mary and queen Elizabeth. He was thir- 
teen times embaſlador to foreign princes ; and 
what is more to be admir'd than all the reſt, 
queen Elizabeth, in the firſt year of her reign, 
offer'd him the biſhopric of Canterbury, but he 
refuſed to accept it. Full. Worth. 

George Nevil, the fourth and youngeſt ſon of 
Richard Nevil, aa of Salisbury, was, for his 
extraordinary qualifications, ſo early taken no- 
tice of at court, that he was conſecrated biſhop 
of Exeter before he was twenty years of age 
and, at twenty-five years of age, was conſti- 
tuted lord chancellor of England, which great 
poſt of the law he diſcharg'd with an univerſal 
applauſe, his vaſt abilities ſupplying the defect 
of years. Lid. 

The Grand Signior caſting his eyes upon one 
Aſan Aga, a ſprightly youth in his ſeraglio, who | 
was by birth a Polonian, and obſerving him to 
be more forward and active than any of his court, 
took an affection to him ſe ſudden and violent, 
that he made him his Moſayp or favourite, in- 
ſomuch that he always rode equal with him, 

cloath'd 
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cloath'd as richly and was as well mounted as 
the Sultan himſelf, as if he had been coadjutor, 
and his aſſociate in the empire. Ihe queen-mo- 
ther, and all the great officers of the court and 
army, vere commanded to make preſents of mo- 
ney and jewels to him. This extraordinary and 
ſudden promotion gave great offence to thequeen= 
mother, the Kuzlier Aga, and the Grand Vizir, 
who all conſpired his downfal ; but the Kuzlier 
Aga plotting too openly againſt him, was de- 
prived of his office, and had loſt his life if the 
queen-mother had not powerfully interceded for 
him, and gain'd an exchange of his puniſhment 
from death to baniſhment. The Baltagi Baſha 
alſo underwent the ſame diſgrace, for only being 
ſuppoſed to be the Moſayp's enemy. This vic- 
tory, and a ſlur put upon the queen-mother her- 
ſelf, was not carried with ſuch a prudence and 
equality of mind by the young favourite as was 
requiſite ; for being puffed up with pride and 
glory, and adventuring to determine in matters 
of ſtate, the Grand Vizir wrote complaints a- 
gainſt him, which being handed to the Grand 
Signior, by fome whoſe wiſdom. age and gra- 
vity demanded a revercnce to their perſons, the 
ſultan began to ſee the reaſonableneſs of their al- 
legations, and, on. a ſudden, to the admiration 
of the whole court, caſt off his favourite, ſink- 
ing him to a Capigi Baſhee or chief porter, with 
a hundred and fifty Aſpers a day ſalary, which is 
ſcarce two ſhillings in Engliſh money. Turk, 
Hiſt, Epit. | 

A ſingular inſtance of the ſmiles of fortune 
happened to Thomas Scranus, who, in one year, 


was, from an ordinary monk, conſecrated a bi- 
ſhop, 
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ſhop, advanced to the dignity of a cardinal, and 
obtain'd the pontificate, by the name and title of 
pope Nicholas the firſt. Fulgos. 

Mr. Greſham, an eminent merchant in Lon- 
don, being homeward bound from Palermo in 
Sicily, where, at that time, lived the rich An- 
tonio, who had two kingdoms in Spain mort- 
caged to him at one time by his Catholic ma- 
jelty. The wind being againſt them, the ſhip, 
in which Mr. Greſham failed, came to an an- 
chor to leeward of Stromboli, one of the Lipari 
iſlands in the Tyrrhenian ſea, on the north of 
Sicily, where is a mountain that caſts forth 
flames of ſulphur in ſome places of it continually, 
About noon the mountain generally ceaſing to 
throw out flames, Mr. Greſham, accompanied 
with eight ſailors, aſcended it, and went as ncar 
the opening as danger would permit them, where, 
zmong other frightful noiſes, they heard a loud 
voice pronounce the following words, Make 

haſte, make haſte, the Rich Antonio is com- 
« ing.* At which, being in a great conſternation, 
they haſtened a-board, and the mountain begin- 
ning in a horrible manner to vomit fire, they 
weigli'd, and the wind continuing in the ſame 
quarter, made the beſt of their way back again 
to Palermo, and enquiring after Antonio, they 
found that he dicd, as near as they could calcu- 
late, at the ſame inſtant they heard the voice at 
Stromboli ſay he was coming. Mr. Greſham 
ſafely arrived in England, made this ſurprizing 
accident known to king Henry VIII. and the 
ſeamen being called before him, atteſted the truth 
of it by their oaths. It made ſuch a ſenſible 
8 upon Mr. Greſham's mind, that he 
quickly 
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quickly gave over merchandizing, made a diſtri- 
bution of his eſtate, which was very conſiderable, 
among his relations, and to pious and generous 
uſes, reſerving only a competency for himſelf, 
and then ſpent the remainder of his days in the 
exerciſe of piety and devotion. Sandy's Trav. 
Clarke's Mir, 

The ingenious and learned Mr. Oldenburgh 
gives us a relation which he received from a per- 
ſon of great veracity in Germany, which take in- 
the author's own words, I cannot but impart to 
you ſomething that lately happened in my fa- 
mily, viz. that having taken, two months ago, 
a nurſe for my little girl, (ſince dead) that nurſe's 
boy being on that occaſion wean'd, did, by re- 
peated ſucking the breaſts of his grandmother, 
a woman of threeſcore years of age, cauſe ſuch 
a commotion in her, that abundance of milk 
run to her breaſts, for a ſufficient nouriſhment 
to the ſaid wean'd boy. Philoſeph. Tranſjattions, 
1674. 

fe is recorded by the learned Diemerbrocck, 
in the ſecond book of his Aratome Corporis Hu- 
mani, that at Viaria, a town very near us, ſome 

ears ago a poor woman hving before the town 

gate, being brought to bed of a fine boy, not 
long after the death of her husband, and dying 
preſently after her delivery, left her child be- 
hind her in good health ; but leaving nothing to 
pay a nurſe to give the child ſuck, the grand- 
mother of the poor babe, called Joanna Vuyl- 
tuyt, being yet living, a woman of threeſcore 
and fix years of age, but very poor alfo, and not 
able to pay a nurie, out of pity to the child, at- 
tempted, at that age, to give it fuck herfelf, in 
9 . J. L which 
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which undertaking ſhe ſucceeded fo well, that 
by putting the child ſeveral times to her breaſts, 
they yielded milk in ſuch plenty, that it needed 
no other ſuſtenance. The author alledges theſe 
examples, to fortify his opinion concerning the 
cauſe that impels the chyle to the breaſts, which 
he takes to be the mother's or nurſe's ſtrong 
imagination to give ſuck. bid. | 

Grace Batterd, the wife of a ſhoemaker in 
Plymouth, and a woman of honeſt repute, was 
delivered of a child October 22, 1670, that had 
two heads, two necks, as alſo the eyes, mouth 
and ears ſuitably double. Four arms with hands, 
and as many legs and feet. There was to both 
but one trunk, but two back-bones from the 
clavicles to the hypogaſtrium, and from the 
ſhoulders down to the bottom of the loins they 
were not diſtinct, but cemented and incorporated 
after this manner : The right clavicle or channel 


bone of the right hand child (being long) join'd 


with the left clavicle of the left hand child. 


The ribs on the face-ſide of both of them, by 
the cartilages or griſtles, were united without 
any intervening ſternum or breaſt-bone, and ſo 
made a common cheſt to them both: And the 
ribs of both, on the back part, were united by 
tue griſtles; and from the clavicle down to the 
hypogaſtrium or bottom of the belly, with one 
navel-ſtring to them both; but from the hypo- 
gaſtrium downwards, they were divided, and be- 
came two, each having the perfect parts of fe- 
males. They were born dead, were exactly like 
one another, and very well featured, with pretty 
neat and handſome limbs. They had hair mars 

than 
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than ordinary thick, about half an inch long, and 
their nails full grown. lid. 1670 

Mr. Goodrick, a ſurgeon ia St. Edmund's 
Bury, affirm'd to me, ſays Mr. Oldenburg, that 


cutting a lad of the ſtone, he took from him, at 


one time, ninety ſmall ones, all of them of dit- 
ferent ſhapes, ſize, corners and ſides; ſome of 
which were ſo poſited as to ſlide upon others, 
which had thereby worn their flats to a wonder- 
ful ſleekneſs. And, in the ſame town, another 
perſon, when dead, had a ſtone taken from him, 
almoſt as big as a new-born child's head, and of 
the ſame ſhape. bid. 1667 

Mr. Kirby gives advice from Denmark of 
thirty-eight ſtones taken out of a man's body 
when dead, that were pretty large, and of the 
leſſer ſort, ſome triangular and quadrangular ; 
their flats worn to a great ſmoothneſs, and their 
corners blunted. The greateſt ſtone weighed two 


hundred and fix grains; the leaſt three grains; 


all the thirty eight ſtones weighing about forty- 
eight ounces. The matter of the ſtones was ex- 
ceeding compact, like white clay; and tho' the 
ſeveral coats might be diſcerned in one of them 
he broke, yet they were not eafily ſeparated ; 
but what he wonder'd at moſt was, that in the 
diſſection of the kidneys and ureters there was 
no ſign of a ſtone or gravel. He leaves it to 
better judgments to diſcuſs how and where thoſe 
{tones were generated; but if it be granted in 
the bladder, he ſaw no reaſon but that (as Mr. 
Boyle ſomewhere intimates) there might be ſome _ 
liquors that might paſs the ſeveral parts of the 
body without exerting their force, till they meet 
with adapted matter to work upon. And why 
L 2 then, 
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then, he adds, may not the ſtone in the bladder 
be cured, eſpecially if the patient's kidneys are 
qualified as this man's ſeem to have been, viz, 
void of any petrifying matter? bid. 1673 

Frederic Slade, doctor of phyſic, and fellow 
of the royal ſocicty, in a letter to the publiſher 
of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives the fol- 
lowing relation of two human calculi. I here 
ſend you, ſays he, the figure of a ſtone of a pro- 
digious ſize, and as rare a ſhape, ſomewhat in- 
deed reſembling the kidney, for that was worn 
away, and this ſtone filled up the place. It 
weighs ſeven ounces and a half; and there is no 
hiſtory that relates any account of a ſtone ge- 
nerated in the kidney that does equal it, for its 
circumference meaſures ſeven inches upon the 
round. bid. 1684 

That taken out of the late duke of Norfolk's 
grandfather, and brought to the royal ſociety by 
Sir Theodore de Vaux, comes far ſhort of that 
before- mentioned, for it weighs but four ounces 
and a half; a ſtone indeed of an incredible ſize 
to be found in the kidney. The meaſure long- 
ways, from one extreme to the other, made 
four inches complete; the extenſion of the 
branches, from one to the other, meaſured croſs- 
wiſe three inches and a half. This ſtone is laid 
up in the repoſitory of the royal ſociety, as 2 
great but ſorrowtul rarity, having cauſed the death 
of ſo great a patron of learning. 461d. ; 

A carpenter of about forty years of age, of a 
ſtrong habit of body, and very laborious in his 
calling, living about a mile from Halifax in 
Yorkſhire, was in very great pain in his belly, 
till at length feeling ſomething fallen into the rs 

teſti- 
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teſtinum rectum, the arſe-gut, and coming with- 
in the reach of his finger, he drew out a ſtone 
by force, and was well again ; and fo continued 
a fortnight, till another ſtone began to move, 
which occaſioned a pain greater than the former, 
in proportion to its bulk, and kept him upon the 
rack eight days, during which time there was an 
abſolute ſuppreſhon ot excrements ; and when 
the ſtone came into the rectum,” it continued 
near two days within the reach of his finger, 
with which he could not draw it out by any 
means, till at length he bent a ſmall piece of iron 
into the form of a hook, with which rude in- 
ſtrument his ſervant with much ado drew it 
forth, but not without wounding the rugous 
coat of that part. After it was gone he ſoon re- 
covered his former condition, and felt no further 
harm from this accident. About ſeven years bc- 
fore the very like cafe had befallen him, void- 
ing two ſtones by ſiege, and about equal bigneis. 
Thidem. 168 5 

Colonel Townſhend, a gentleman of excel- 
lent natural parts, and of great honour and in- 
tegrity, had for many years been afflicted with 
a nephritic complaint, attended with conſtant 
vomitings, which had made his life painful and 
miſerable, During the whole time of his illneſs, 
he had obſerved the ſtricteſt regimen, living on 
the ſofteſt vegetables, and lighteſt animal foods, 
drinking afles-milk daily, even in the camp ; and 
for common drink, Briſtol water, which, the 
ſummer before his death, he had drank on the 
ſpot. But his illneſs increafing, and his ſtrength 
decaying, he came from Briſtol to Bath in a 
litter, in autumn, and lay at the Bell-Inn. Dr. 


L 3 Bay- 
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Baynard (who is ſince dead) and I * were called 
to him, and attended him twice a day for about 
the ſpace of a week, but his vomitings continu- 
ing ſtill inceſſant and obſtinate againſt all reme- 
dies, we deſpaired of his recovery. While he 
was in this condition, he ſent for us early one 
morning ; we waited on him, with Mr. Skrine 
his apothecary (ſince dead alſo;) we found his 
ſenſes clear, and his mind calm, his nurſe and 
feveral ſervants were about him. He had made 
his will, and ſettled his affairs. He told us, he 
had ſent for us, to give him ſome account of an 
gad ſenſation, he had for ſome time obſerved and 
felt in himſelf ; which was, that compoſing him- 
icif, he could die or expire when he pleaſed, 
and yet, by an effort, or ſome how, he could 
come to life again; which, it ſeems, he had 
ſometimes tried before he had ſent for us. We 
heard this with ſurprize; but as it was not to be 
accounted for from now common principles, we 
cduid hardly believe the fact as he related it, 
much leſs give any account of it; unleſs he 
ſhould pleaſe to make the experiment before us, 
which we were unwilling he ſhould do, leſt, in 
his weak condition, he might carry it too far. 
He continued to talk very diſtinctly and ſenſibly 
above a quarter of an hour about this (to him) 
ſurpriſing ſenſation, and inſiſted ſo much on our 
- ſceing the trial made, that we were at laſt forced 
to comply. We all three felt his pulſe firſt: it 
was diſtin, tho* ſmall and thready ; and his 
heart had its uſual beating. He compoſed him- 
ſelf on his back, and lay in a till poſture ſome 


Dr. Cheyne. 


time; 
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time; while 1 held his right hand, Dr. Baynard 
laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held 
a clean looking-glaſs to his mouth. I found his 
pulſe ſink gradually, till at laſt J could not feel 
any, by the moſt exact and nice touch. Dr. 
Baynard could not feel the leaſt motion in his 
heart, nor Mr. Skrine the leaſt ſoil of breath on 
the bright mirror he held to his mouth; then 
each of us by turns examined his arm, heart and 
breath, but could not, by the niceſt ſcrutiny, 
diſcover the leaſt ſymptom of life in him. We 
reaſoned a long time about this odd appearance 
as well as we could, and all of us judging it in- 
explicable and unaccountable, and finding he ſtill 
continued in that condition, we began to con- 
clude that he had indeed carried the experiment 
too far, and at laſt were ſatisſied he was actually 
dead, and were juſt ready to leave him. This 


continued about half an hour, by nine o'clock in 


the morning, in autumn. As we were going 
away, we obſerv'd ſome motion about the body, 
and upon examination, found his pulſe and the 
motion of his heart gradually returning, he be- 
gan to breathe gently, and ſpeak ſoftly : we were 
all aſtoniſh'd to the laſt degree, at this unex- 
pected change, and after ſome further converſa- 
tion with him, and among ourſelves, went away 
fully ſatisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, 
but confounded aud puzled, and not able to form 
any rational ſcheme that might account for it. 
He afterwards called for his attorney, added a 
codicil to his will, ſettled legacies on his ſervants, 
received the ſacrament, and calmly and compoſ- 
edly expired about hve or fix o'clock that even- 
ing. Next day he was opened, (as he had or- 
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dered) his body was the ſoundeſt and beſt made 


I had ever ſeen; his lungs were fair, large and 


ſound, his heart big and ſtrong, and his inteſtines 


{weet and clean; his ſtomach was of a due pro- 
portion, the coats ſound and thick, and the vil- 
lous membrane quite entire: But when we came 
to cxamine the kidneys, though the leſt was per- 
fectly ſound and of a juſt ſize, the right was 
about ſour times as big, diſtended like a blown 
bladder, and yielding as if full of pap ; he hav- 
i; of, often paſicd a wheyith liquor after his urine, 
Guiing his illneſs. Upon opening this kidney we 
{und it quite ſull of a white chalky matter, like 
it cr of Paris, and all the fleſhy ſubſtance diſ- 
{ ive and worn away, by what I called a ne- 
paritic canccr. This had been the ſource of all 
his miſery; and the ſymptomatic vomitings from 
the irritation on the conſentient nerves, had 
quite {tarved and worn him down. I have nar- 
rated the ſacts, as I ſaw and obſerved them deli- 


beratcly and diſtinctly, and ſhall leave to the phi- 


loſophic reader to make what inferences he thinks 
it; the truth of the material circumſtances I will 
warrant. Cheyne*'s Engliſh Malady. 

Mr. Samuel du Gard, rector of Forton in 
Shrop{kire, in a letter to Dr. R. Bathurſt, then 
vice-chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, ac- 
quainted him, that about Candlemas 1672, a 
child about a quarter of a year old, at Lilleſhall 
in Shropſhire, was taken with a bleeding at the 
noſe, ears, and in the hinder part of the head, 
where was no appearance of any ſore. It con- 
tinued three days, at the end of which the noſe 
and ears ceaſed bleeding; but ſtill blood came 
away as it were ſweat from the head. TATE 

ays 
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days before the death of the child (which was 
the ſixth day after ſhe began to bleed) the blood 
came more violently from her head, and ſtream- 
ed out to ſome diſtance from it: Nor did ſhe 
bleed only there, but upon her ſhoulders and 
at the waſte, in ſuch large quantity, that the 
linnen next her might be wrung, it was ſo wet. 
For three days ſhe alſo bled at the toes, at the 
bend of her arms, at the joints of her fingers of 
each hand, and at her fingers ends, in ſuch quan- 
tity, that in a quarter of an hour the mother 
catch'd from the droppings of her fingers, almoſt 
as much as the hollow of her hand would hold. 
All the time of this bleeding the child never 
cry'd vehemently, but only groan'd ; tho” about 
three weeks before it had ſuch a violent fit of 
crying, as the mother ſays, ſhe never heard the 
like. After the child was dead there appeared in 
thoſe places from whence the blood iſſued, little 
holes like the prickings of a needle, This is an 
accident I think has no preſident in hiſtory. Phi- 
loſoph. Tranſ. 5 


Donald Monro, living in a town called Strath- 


bogie near Aberdeen in Scotland, was very re- 
markable for ſomewhat peculiar in his temper, 
that inclined him to imitate unawares all the ge- 
ſtures and motions of thoſe with whom he con- 


verſed. No man at firſt fight but would be ſur- 


prized with the oddneſs of this dotteral quality, 


He was a very plain man, of a thin flender body, 
and had been ſubject to this infirmity from his 
infancy. He was very unwilling to have it ob- 
ſerved, therefore caſt down his eyes when he 


walked in the ſtreets, and turned them aſide 


when he was in company; for if he look'd upon 
L 5 you, 
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ou, he could not forbear doing what you did. + 
f you ſcratch'd your head, or wrung your hands, 
he did the ſame; and ſo if you wip'd your 
mouth, blow'd your noſe, or ſtretched forth your 
arms, or whatever other action you uſed, he 
could not forbear doing the ſame. You needed 
not ſtrain compliment with him, to perſuade him 
to be covered ; for he always put off and on as 
the company did, and with ſuch a natural and 
unaffected air, that he could not be ſuſpected of 
deſign. If you held his hands, and enjoin'd an- 
other to make ſuch motions, he would ſtruggle 
hard to get looſe, and being at liberty, would fall 
to his old courſe of imitating, and therefore was 
called the Imitating Man; and in truth, tho' he 
had not power to reſtrain himſelf, was very apiſh 
and ridiculous. Ibidem. 1677 

A man living not long ſince in Briſtol, did al- 
ways eat his food twice, and truly ruminated as 
cows, ſheep, and other- beaſts do, and always 
did fo ever ſince he could remember. He began 
to chew his meat a ſecond time within a quarter 
of an hour after his meal, if he drank with it, 
if not, ſomething longer: After a full meal his 
chewing laſted about an hour and half. If he 
went to bed preſently after meals, he could not 
fleep till the uſual time of chewing was over. If 
it left him, it was a certain ſign he would be 
ſick, and was never well till it return'd again. 

Before rumination, he ſaid his victuals laid heav 
in the lower part of his throat, till it had paſſed 
the ſecond chewing, and then paſſed clean away. 
And this he always obſerv'd, that if he eat of 
various things, that which paſſed fuſt down, 
came up firſt to be chew'd, This account came 
| $0 
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to Dr. Sloan from Mr. Day, at that time mayor 
of Briſtol, who ſaid this perſon was about twenty 
nk of age, and of tolerable ſenſe and reaſon. 
yerus, who has written at large and very inge- 
niouſly upon rumination, found two perſons in 
his country who were alive when he writ that 
book, and had been taken notice of to ruminate. 
They were very boariſh and fooliſh perſons, that 
lived only among the beaſts ; and he fancies that 
by frequent converſation with calves and ſheep, 
they had learned to imitate them. id. 1692 
A boy in Durham, ſon of a very ingenious 
gentleman, went to ſchool nine or ten years, 
and yet, in all that time, could never be brought 
to know his letters; and if that were all, it 
might be thought no great matter; but here's 
the myſtery, that in one thing he ſeems to have 
a great memory, and in another none at all, 
He knows the powers of letters, but can remem- 
ber nothing at all of their figure or ſhape. He 
can pronounce words plain enough, and ſpell 


ſyllables, and put them together, if one tell him 


the letters, but otherwiſe he cannot remember 
what ſuch letters are called; but as ſoon as he 
hears them nam'd, will preſently tell you what 
they ſpell, which commonly is the hardeſt task 
to children. Let him be told a thouſand times, 
that a round letter is called e, and that a ſtrait 
letter, with a point over it, is called z, if you 
turn the leaf, he remembers nothing of it, nor 
knows any difference between a circle and a right 
line, and yet he is no fool. He ſees and hears 
as well as any body ; he can play at ſuch games 
and ſports as boys uſe in this country, and knows 
the rules to be obſerved in them, ſome of which 
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are not very eaſy, and require a memory, and 
will now and then give an anſwer that looks like 
ſomething of wit. He can write his name, and 
make all the letters of the alphabet pretty fair, 
but yet he does not know them. He can name 
them forward and backward as they ſtand in the 

row, but ask him one of theſe letters in another 
place, and he knows no more what to call it, 
than if it were a Syriac or Arabic character. 
This account was ſent to the Athenian ſociety, 
by the boy's ſchoolmaſter, to deſire their opi- 
nions, wherein the defect of this boy's capacity 
did conſiſt, and how the fame might be ſo far 
remedied, that if poſſible he might be taught to 
read; who aſſign'd as the cauſe, that the fibres 
running from the eye to the brain were defec- 
tive in their ſituation, or obſtructed ; or poſſibly 
the defect might be owing to the fancy of the 
mother in the act of coition, ſhe imagining ſome 
unaccountable antipathy to letters, &c. and if fo, 
there was no remedy but patience. Athen. Orac. 

Mr. St. George Aſh, ſecretary of the Dublin 
ſociety, in a letter to one of the ſecretaries of 
the royal ſociety, gives us the ſtory of a girl 
named Anne Jackſon, born of Engliſh parents 
in the city of Waterford in Ireland, who, when 
about three years old, horns did ſhoot out in ſe- 
veral parts of her body, wherefore the mother 
concealed her out of ſhame, and bred her up 
privately ; but ſhe ſoon after dying, and the fa- 
ther becoming very poor, the child was thrown 
bpon the pariſh. She is-now, ſays he, between 
thirteen and fourteen years of age, yet can ſcarce 
go, and I have ſeen children of five years old 


taller ; ſhe is very ſilly, ſpeaks but little, nn 
at 
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that not plainly ; her voice is low and rough, 
her complexion and face well enough, except | 
her eyes, which are very dead, and ſeem to have | 
a film or horn growing over them, ſo that ſhe i 
can hardly now perceive the difference of co- 
lours. The horns abound chiefly about the joints 
and flexures, and are faſtened to the ſkin like 
warts; and about the roots reſemble them much 
in ſubſtance, tho* toward the extremities they 
grow much harder and more horny. At the end 
of each finger and toe grows a horn as long as 
the finger and toe, not ſtrait, but bending like 
a turkey's claw. On the other joints of her fin- 
gers and toes are ſmaller horns, which ſometimes 
falls off, and others grow in their places. On 
her knees and elbows, and round about the joints 
are many horns; two more remarkahle at the 
point of each elbow, which twilt like rams- 1 
horns; that on the left arm is above an inch 9 
broad, and four inches long. On her buttocks | 
3 a great number, which are flat xj frequent | 
itting. At her armpits and the nipples of her ; 
breaſts, ſmall hard ſubſtances ſhoot out, much 
ſlenderer and whiter than the reſt. At each ear 1 
alſo grows a horn, and the skin of her neck be- | | 
gins of late to be callous and horny, like that of | 
her hands and feet. She eats and drinks hear- Wo. 
tily, ſleeps ſoundly, and performs all the offices 1 
of nature like other healthy people. Phils/oph. i4 
Tranſat. 1685 
John Nicholai Pechlinii M. D. communicates | 
a relation of a Swediſh gardiner, lately alive, who "i 
ſome years ago endeavouring to help another that . 
was fallen into the water under the ice, fell into 10 


it himſelf, to the depth of eighteen Swediſh ells, 
Rs where 
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where afterwards he was found ſtanding upright, 
with his feet on the ground, from whence they 
drew him up, after he had remained there for 
the ſpace of ſixteen hours; and wrapping him 
about cloſe with linnen and woollen cloaths, to 
keep the- air from too ſudden a ruſhing upon 
him, and then laying him in a warm place, rub- 
bing and rolling him to and again; and at length 
giving him ſome very ſpiritous liquor to drink, 
he was reſtored to life, and brought to the queen- 
mother of Sweden, who gave him a yearly pen- 
ſion, and ſhewed him to divers perſons of quality 
as a prodigy. The fame being alſo confirm'd by 
the famous Dr. Langelot, who himſelf received 
the relation in Sweden, is ſo well atteſted, that 
nothing more, ſays our author, can be required 
to aſſert an hiſtorical truth. Ibid. 1666 

In a letter from Dr. Wallis to the publiſner of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, dated May 2, 


1666, we have this account of a ſtorm with 


thunder and lightning, which fell in Oxford and 
places adjacent, by which happened a ſad acci- 
dent upon the water at Medley, about a mile 
or ſomewhat more diſtant from that city. TW O 
ſcholars of Wadham- college, being alone in a 
boat without a waterman, having newly thruſt 
off from ſhore at Medley to come homewards, 
ſtanding near the head of the boat, were pre- 
ſently, with a ſtroke of thunder or lightning, 
both ſtruck out of the boat into the water ; the 
one of them quite dead, in whom, tho? preſent- 
ly taken out of the water (having been by rela- 
tion ſcarce a minute in it) there was not diſ- 
cern'd any appearance of life, ſenſe or motion; 
the other was ſtuck faſt in the mud, with des 
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feet downwards, and all his upper parts above 
water, not able to help himfelf out; and was, 
for the preſent, ſo diſturb'd in his ſenſes, that 
he knew not how he came there out of the boat, 
nor could remember either thunder or lightning 
that did effect it, and was very feeble or faint 
upon it; and tho' immediately put into a warm 
bed, he was not thoroughly recovered by the 
next night, bid. : 


—yB 
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. 
Of fear, and the effects of it, 
1 is a ſurpriſal of the heart upon the ap- 


prehenſion of approaching evil, and if it be 
raiſed to the degree of terror, and the evil ſeems 
impendent, the hairs are raiſed on end, and the 
whole body into horror and trembling. After 
this, if the paſſion continues, the ſpirits are put 
into confuſion, ſo that they cannot execute their 
offices, the uſual ſuccours of reafon fail, judg- 
ment is blinded, and the powers of voluntary mo- 
tion become weak, the vitals are eclipſed, and 
the heart infufficient to maintain the circulation 
of the blood, which ſtopping and itagnating in 
the ventricles of the heart, cauſes fainting and 
fwooning, and ſometimes ſudden death. 

The emperor Theophilus, in a battle againſt 
the Agarens, was ſo aſtoniſhed and ſtupified with 
fear, that he had no power to fly; till Manuel, 
one of his principal officers, was forced to jogg 
and ſhake him out of his trance, ſaying, * 22 
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© if you will not follow me, I will kill you; for 
© it is better you ſhould Joſe your life, than, by 
© being taken, to loſe your empire.“ Quint. 
Curt. 

But fear does then manifeſt its utmoſt power 
and effect, when it throws men upon a valiant 
deſpair, having before deprived them. of all ſenſe 
both of duty and honour. In the firſt pitched 
battle the Romany fought againſt Hannibal, un- 
der the conſul Sempronius, a body of twenty 
thouſand foot that had taken a flight, ſeeing no 
other eſcape for their cowardice, threw them- 
ſelves headlong upon the great battalion of their 
enemies, which, with wonderful force and fury, 
they charged through and through, and routed, 
with-a very great ſlaughter of the Carthaginians, 
by that means purchafing an ignominious flight, 
at the ſame price they might have gained a glo- 
rious victory. Mentaign's Eſſays. 

Auguſtus Cæſar, Caius Caligula, and Pope 
Alexander III. tho* otherwiſe men of courage, 


were ſo intimidated at the noiſe of thunder, that 


the firſt of them always carried about him a 
charm againſt it, the other run from prayers in 
the church to hide himſelf in a vault, at a time 
when it thunder'd. Suetonius. 

Don Diego, a noble Spaniard, admiring the 
beauty of a young court-lady, made an aſſigna- 
tion to confer with her in the king of Spain's 
garden under a ſhady tree ; but by the yelping of 
a little dog they were diſcovered, and the young 
gentleman condemned to die. When he heard 
the ſentence pronounced againſt him, it ſo ter- 
rified him, that the ſame night, tho' he was un- 
der twenty years of age, hig hair turned as grey 
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as if he had been ſixty; which being the next 
morning related to king Ferdinand, he gave him 
his pardon, Ayn, * He had ſuffered enough for 
that fault, ſince from a young man he was be- 
© come an old one.“ Donat. Hiſt, Med. 

As Perſeus king of Macedon was waſhing his 
hands after ſupper, information was given him, 
that the enemy was approaching near him, who 
being ſurprized with the paſſion of fear, ſaid, 
© I am conquer'd,” and made great haſte to e- 
ſcape, without ſo much as looking at the ene- 
my ; whereas if he had not been infatuated, he 
might have block'd up the Romans, and fought 
them at a great advantage. This ſhews us 
that fear is nothing but an erroneous judgment, 
which makes diſmal repreſentations of things, 
which are not ſo in their own nature, but in 

the fancy repreſenting them to be ſo. Licon. Hiſt. 
When the duke of Alva went to Bruſſels, a- 
bout the beginning of the tumults in the Nether- 
lands, he had ſet down before Hulſt in Flanders, 
and there was a provoſt-marſhal in his army, 
who was a favourite of his ; and this provoſt had 
put ſome to death by ſecret commiſhon from the 


duke. There was one captain Bolea in the army 


who was an intimate friend of the provoſt, and 
one evening late he went to the ſaid captain's 
tent, and brought with him a confeſſor and an 
exccutioner, as it was his cuſtom; he told the 
captain that he was come to execute his exccl- 
lency's commiflion and martial-law upon him: 
The captain ſtarted up ſuddenly, his hair ftand- 
ing at an end, and being {truck with amazement, 
asked him wherein he had offended the duke: 
The provoſt anſwer'd, Sir, I come not to ex- 

poitulate 


} 
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poſtulate the buſineſs with you, but to execute 
my commiſſion; therefore, [ pray, prepare your- 
{clf, for there's your ghoſtly father and execu- 
tioner : So he fell upon his knees before the 
prieſt, and, having done, the hangman going to 
put the halter about his neck, the provoſt threw 
it away, and breaking into a laughter, told him, 
There was no ſuch thing, and that he had done 
this to try his courage, how he could bear the 
terror of death. The captain look'd ghaſtly upon 
him, and faid, Then, Sir, get you out of my 
tent, for you have done me a "7 ill office. 
The next morning the ſaid captain Bolea, tho' 
a young man of about thirty, had his hair all 
turned grey, to the admiration of all the world, 


and the duke of Alva himſelf, who queſtion'd 


him about it, but he would confeſs nothing. The 
next year the duke was revok'd, and in his jour- 


ney to the court of Spain he was to paſs by Sa- 


ragoſſa, and this captain Bolea and the provoſt 
went along with him as his domeſtics. The 
duke being to repoſe ſome days in Saragofla, the 
young old captain Bolea told him that there was 
a thing in that town worthy to be ſeen by his 
excellency, which was a Caſa de locos, a Bedlam- 
houſe, for there was not the like in chriſten- 
dom: Well, ſaid the duke, go and tell the war- 
den I will be there to-morrow in the afternoon, 
and wiſh him to be in the way. The captain 
having obtain'd this, went to the warden, and 
told him, that the duke would come to viſit the 
houſe the next day; and the chiefeſt occaſion 
that moved him to it was, that he had an unruly 
provoſt about him, who was ſubject oftentimes 
to fits of frenzy ; and becauſe he wiſheth * 
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well, he had tried divers means to cure him, 
but all would not do; therefore he would try 
whether keeping him cloſe in Bedlam for ſome 
days would do him any good. The next day the 
duke came with a train of captains after him, a- 
mong whom was the ſaid provoſt ; being enter'd 
into the houſe, captain Bolea told the war- 
den (pointing at the provoſt) that's the man; 
ſo he took him aſide into a dark lobby, where 
he had placed ſome of his men, who muffled 
him in his cloak, ſeized upon his gilt ſword with 
his hat and featHer, and ſo hurried him down 
into a dungeon, My provoſt had lain there two 
nights and a day, and afterwards it happened that 
a gentleman coming out of curioſity to ſee the 
'houſe, peep'd in at a ſmall grate where the pro- 
volt was: The provoſt conjured him as he was 
a Chriſtian, to go and tel] the duke of Alva his 
provoſt was there clapp'd up, nor could he ima- 
gine why. The gentleman did the errand ; where- 
at the duke being aſtoniſh'd, ſent for the warden 
with his priſoner ; ſo he brought my Prevoſt en 
querpo, madman-like, full of ſtraws and feathers, 
before the duke, who at the ſight of him break- 
ing out into a laughter, asked the warden why 
he had made him his priſoner. Sir, ſaid the 
warden, *twas by virtue of your excellency's 
commiſſion brought me by captain Bolea. Bolea 
ſtep'd forth, and told the duke, Sir, you have 
asked me oft how theſe hairs of mine grew ſo 
ſuddenly grey ; I have not revealed it yet to any 


ſoul breathing, but now I'll tell your excellency, 


and fo fell a relating the paſſage in Flanders; 
and, Sir, I have been ever ſince n my 
rains 
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brains how to get an equal revenge of him, and 
I thought no revenge to be more equal or corre- 
ſponding, now that you ſee he hath made me 
old before my time, than to make him mad if 
I could ; and had he ſtaid ſome days longer cloſe 
priſoner in the Bedlam-houſe, it might haply 
have wrought ſome impreſſions upon his pericra- 
nium. The duke was ſo well pleaſed with the 
ſtory, and the wittineſs of the revenge, y_ he 
made them both friends. Howe!!'s Letters. 


HAP. V. 


oO luxury in feaſting, 


Decent, wall furniſhed and hoſpitable table 
is very commendable in the nobility and 
gentry that can afford it; it ſpeaks the greatneſs 
of their minds, the goodneſs of their natures, 
and gains the . bleflings of the poor and needy, 
where they are charitably allowed to come in 
for their ſhare ; but when feaſting runs into ex- 
ceſſive luxury and vain expences, it reproaches the 
author of it with prodigality. and folly. In this 
kind of exceſs the ancient Romans were ſo in- 
famouſly remarkable, that *tis ſaid their ſenſu- 
ality deſpoiled the remainders of their former 
virtues, 

George Nevil, brother to the great earl of 
Warwick, at his inſtallation i into the archbiſhopric 
of York, 1470, made ſuch an exceflive feaſt, 
that *tis a wonder how his caterers could think 


of ſuch great varieties, or where to provide them. 
Here 
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Here follows an account of his bill of fare. 
Three hundred quarters of wheat, three hun- 
dred and thirty tuns of ale, one hundred and 
four tuns of wine, one pipe of ſpiced wine, 
eighty fat oxen, ſix wild bulls, one thouſand and 
four weathers, three hundred hogs, three hun- 
dred calves, three thouſand geeſe, three thouſand - 
capons, three hundred pigs, one hundred pea- 
cocks, two hundred cranes, two hundred kids, 
two thouſand chickens, four thouſand pigeons, 
four thouſand rabbits, two hundred and four bit- 
terns, four thouſand ducks, four hundred her- 
ſews, two hundred pheaſants, five hundred par- 
tridges, four thouſand woodcocks, four hundred 
plowvers, one hundred curlews, one hundred 
quails, one thouſand egrets, two hundred rees, 
above four hundred bucks, does and roebucks, 
one thouſand five hundred and fix veniſon pa- 
ſties, four hundred cold veniſon paſtics, one thou- 
ſand four hundred diſhes of jelly parted, four 
thouſand diſhes of plain jelly, four thouſand cold 
cuſtards, two thouſand hot cuſtards, three hun- 
dred pikes, three hundred breams, eight ſeal, 
four porpuſſes, and four hundred tarts. The 
earl of Warwick was ſteward at this prodigious 
feaſt, the earl of Bedford treaſurer, the lord 
Haſtings comptroller, with many other noble of- 
ficers; ſerviters one thouſand, . cooks ſixty-two, 
ſervants in the kitchin five hundred and fifteen. 
But ſee what this prodigal biſhop came to at laſt; 
king Edward IV. the then reigning prince, ſeized 
his whole eſtate, ſent him priſoner to Calais in 
France, where he ſuffered extreme poverty, as 
a puniſhment of his former vanity and excels. 
Fuller's Ch, Hit, ay 
e- 
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Heliogabalus kept ſuch a prodigal and expen- 
ſive table, that at one ſupper were ſent in the 
heads of fix hundred oftriches, only for eating 
their brains; when he was near the ſea, he ne- 
ver eat fiſh, and when he was a great diſtance 
from it he would eat nothing elſe; he hated 
what was cheap and eaſy to be had, and loved 
only what was ſcarce and dear. This debauche 
and irregularity of his appetite outſtrip'd all the 
inventions that could be contrived to ſatisfy it. 
Lamprid. Hackw. Apol. 1 

C. Caligula was maſter of a very great reve- 
nue, and had as many ways to conſume it, one 
of which was voluptuous eating and drinking, 
He would diſſolve the beſt orient pearls in vine- 
gar, and drink them off; and was mightily trou- 
bled that he could not ſpend the whole revenue 
of all the Roman provinces at one ſupper. Pliny 
alſo reports of Cleopatra the laſt queen of Egypt, 
that to outdo Mark Antony's coſtly treats that 
he beſtowed upon her, ſhe drank, after a ſump- 
tuous entertainment, two rich pearls, which were 
valued at an hundred thouſand Seſterces. Plim's 
Nat. Hiſt. & Fulgos. 


CH A P. XLV. 
Flattery, prodigious in ſome perſons. 


\Lattery is the food of courts, a little ſneak- 
| ing art, which cunning knaves uſe to ca- 
jole and ſoften fools withal,* and for ready mo- 


ney fel 


them air, who are ſolliciting for prefer- 
ments. 
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ments. Kings and princes are generally blamed 
for giving too open an ear to flatterers ; but I be- 
lieve there is none of the complainers but would 
be as bad as kings, if they were continually cor- 
rupted as they are, with that ſort of vermin. 
Courtiers have no leſs difficult a task, for truth 
itſelf has not the privilege to be ſpoken at all 
times, and in all ſorts ; the uſe of it, noble as it 


is, has its limits. Their mouths muſt always be 


full of ſugar, to ſweeten the words that are ſpoke 
to princes ; for truth, when applied to the ſove- 
reign, is under dangerous hazards. *'Tis very 
perilous for a counſellor to ſeem wiſer, or more 
quick-ſighted than his maſter. A matter may be 
ill reſented, that was well intended. But he that 
attempts to ingratiate himſelf by flattery, and 
tunes his note to every pleaſing key, is an utter 
abomination, a ſnake in one's boſom, poiſon in 
a golden cup, and a tame beaſt that bites deeper 
than a tyger. 

Tiridates, king of Armenia, having been de- 
feated, and made a priſoner by the Roman ge- 
neral Corbulo, was brought before Nero in Rome, 
and the captive king knowing Nero loved to be 
flattered, fell on his knees before him, ſaying, 
] am near kinſman to the puiſſant Lord Arſa- 
ces, brother to the two potent monarchs Vol- 
geſus and Pacorus, yet glory more in havin 
the honour to be your Imperial Majeſty's ſer- 
vant 3 and therefore am come to pay you the 
ſame devotion as I do the ſun, which is my 
deity, and with plcaſure will be what you 
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© fortune.” Which artificial ſycophantry ſo hit 
the humour of Nero, that he gave him his king- 
| dom 


pleaſe to make me, for you are my deſtiny and 
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dom again, and a hundred thouſand pieces of 
gold to bear his charges into Armenia. A7phil. 

A groſs flatterer in Rome, whoſe name was 
Publius Afranius, being informed that the empe- 
ror Caligula was indiſpoſed in his health, addreſ- 
ſed himſelf to him, profeſſing that out of his duty 
and affection to the emperor, and the public 
tranquility, he would gladly die, ſo that Caligula 
might be reſtored to health. The emperor an- 
ſwered, © That he had not faith to believe him ;* 
whereupon Afranius confirmed it by a ſolemn 
oath ; and Caligula not long after recovering, in 
deteſtation of his baſe and falſe flattery, com- 
manded him to be put to death, that he might 
not be forſworn.” Seton. 

Alexander the Great had an imperfection in 
his neck, that obliged him to carry it more of 
one fide than the other, which was ſo exactly 
imitated by all his great officers, that his whole 
court could not ſhew a man without a wry neck. 


Lipſ. Monit. 


ionyſius's flatterers run one againſt another 


in his preſence, ſtumbled at, and overturned - 


whatever was under foot, to ſhew they were as 
purblind as their ſovereign. Mont. E. 


King Henry VIII. of England, anno 15271, cut 


his hair very ſhort, and all the Engliſh put them- 


ſelves into the fame cut, tho' the falbion at that 


time was to wear their hair very long. Camer. 
' Oper. Sub. 

Queen Anne, Wife of King James I. had a 
wen in her neck, to cover which, ſhe wore a 
ruff ; and if we may credit tradition, that firſt 


begin the fafhion of wearing ruffs in England. 
| Tr enchfeld. 2 


The 
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The abovementioned flatterers were bad e— 
nough, but there is yet one more miſchievous 
piece of ſycophantry behind, and that I take the 
liberty to call ſelf-flattery, when men cannot en- 
dure to be told of their faults ; which too often 
is found to be the infirmity of great men, and 
contributes to their being hated or ruined. 

Aratus the Sycionian, by the greatneſs of his 
courage, and prudence of bis conduct, having 
reſtored his country to its former liberty and pri- 
vileges, that it might be preſerved in peace and 
tranquility, took the liberty to acquaint King 
Philip with his faults in the adminiſtration of 
the government; which the king took fo ill, 
that a ſubje& ſhould preſume to inſtruct or re- 
prehend his ſovercign, that he cauſed him to be 
poiſoned. Zuin. Theat. 

John, king of Spain, ſo doated upon a young 
lady that was his miſtreſs, that he not only killed 
ſome princes of the royal blood with his own 
hands that were ſuppoſed to be her enemies, but 
commanded all the provinces and cities under his 
obedience, to ſwear allegiance to her, and do her 
homage. The gentlemen of Seville thought this 
an illegal impoſition upon them, and therefore 
ſent twelve of their number as ambaſſadors to 
him, to mediate: their excuſe, who, with all ſub- 
miſſion, told his Majeſty, That they were 
© bound by oath to his Queen, and could not a- 
£ lienate their duty without abſolution.“ The 
king, in a great fury, took himſelf by the beard, 
faying, I ſwear by this beard you have ſpoken 
* unadviſedly,* and fo diſmiſſed them without 
other ceremony. Not long after the king went 
to Seville, and cauſed all the ambaſſadors in one 
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night to be murdered in their own houſes. Lord 
Reny's Civ. Conſid. 


CHAP, XLVI. 


Ridiculous follies committed by ſome men. 


1 ſays, that the moſt excellent ſoul is 
not exempt from a mixture of folly; and 
thinks he has reaſon to call al) tranſports, how 
commendable ſoever, that ſurpaſs our own judg- 
ments, folly : for as much as wiſdom is a regular 
government of the ſoul, which is carried on with 
meaſure and proportion, and which ſhe is reſpon- 
ſible to herſelf for. Tis the only ruin of men of 
ſhallow capacities that they never conſider, and 
ſince they don't comprehend things, they never 
ſce the damage or profit, and by conſequence ne- 
ver trouble themſelves about them, but ſwallow 
all that comes firſt to hand without examination. 


Wiſe men, or kingdoms may, by ſurprize, be 


guilty of doing fooliſh things, but to ſuffer them to 
run into an uncontroulable cuſtom, is abfurdity in 
the abſtract; for when men have been taxed 
with inadvertency at the firſt commencement of 
folly, they paſs for naturals if they perſevere in it, 

Nerxes having made a bridge of boats over the 
ſea, to convey his army out of Aſia into Europe, 
which by a furious tempeſt, and, the rapidity of 
the current, broke to pieces; he was ſo angry at 


it, that he ſent a dehance to the ſea, commanded ' 


his officers to give it three hundred ſtripes, and 


to throw fctters into it to bind it to a calmer be- 
haviour ; 
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haviour; but as if all theſe rigours were not a 
ſufficient chaſtiſement, with hot irons he branded 
ignominious ſtamps upon it; in doing which, kis 
agents were obliged to ſay, O unruly and ſtub- 
© born waters, your ſovereign Lord has aſſigned 
© you theſe puniſhments, in revenge of the in- 
E juries you have done him, and now will paſs 
over you, in deſpite of all oppoſition.” Herodot. 

The great Cham of Tartary, every day when 
he had dined himſelf, cauſed a noiſe of trumpets 
to ſound at the gate ef his palace, to notify to 
all the kings and ſovereign princes in all parts of 
the univerſe, that the great Cham had dined, and 
now gave them leave to go to dinner. Herb. Trav. 

Caligula, the Roman emperor, exceſſively de- 
lighted in a horſe he had, that was named Swift, 
whom, by a ſolemn meſlage, he invited to ſup 
with him at his own table. He cauſed his pro- 
vender to be given him in a veſſel of gold, and 


wine in baſons of the ſame metal, ſwore by his 


health and fortune, promiſed to make him con- 
ful of Rome, and was vain enough to have done 
it, if the horſe had lived to the next election. 
He made the horſe a prieſt, and collegue with 
him in the empire; his ſtable was a ſumptuous 
palace built with marble ; his manger was made 
of ivory; his harneſs purple, with a jewel of 
precious ftones hanging at his breaſt ; and had 
a family, ſervants, and his houſe richly fur- 
niſh'd. Snetenivs, 

From theſe kinds of fully it will be expected 
I ſhould give examples of the folly of both ſexcs 
in their cloaths, and ſetting up for wits, which, 


| tho* they are comprized under their diſtinct 


heads, yet, to oblige the reader, I ſhall take the 
M 2 li- 
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liberty to ſay ſomething of them here, ſince both 
ſexcs ſtrive who ſhall outdo one another in the 
art of foppery. Few conſider what is fit, but 
think this or that piece of ridiculous finery is ne- 
ceſſary for them, becauſe other people have it; 
which 1s ſetting reaſon upon its head, by carry- 
ing the rule from things to perſons, and appeal- 


ing from what is right to every fool that is in 


tae wrong. TI he word neceſſary is miſerably ap- 
plicd; it diſorders families, and overturns govern- 
ments by being ſo abuſed. Remember, ſays my 
author, that children and fools want every thing, 
becauſe they want wit to diſtinguiſh : And there- 
tore there is no ſtronger evidence of a crazy un- 
derſtanding, than the making too large a cata- 
logue of things neceſſary, when, in truth, there 
are fo very few things that have a right to be 
placed in it. 

To ſee ſome perſons ſet up for wits, is enough 
to move a wiſe man's compaſſion ; becauſe they 
take pains to make themſelves ridiculous, and 
lay out their ſenſe to appear a maſter-piece in 
buſfoonery. 


— — — — —— Folly we attain, 

By ſtudious ſearch and labour of the brain, 

By obſervation, counſel, and deep thought ; 

God never made a coxcomb worth a groat: 

We owe that name to induſtry and arts; 

An eminent fool muſt be a man of parts. 
ROCHESTER. 


No. man is. free from ſometimes doing and 
'veaking fooliſh things; but the work on't is, 
- | when 
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when a man ſtudies to play the fool, and inftead 
of diſguiſing his faults, diſcovers his weaknef-, 


Ne ite magno cenatu magnas Nugas dixerit. 


The man in troth, with much ado, 
Has prov'd that one and one is two. 


CHAP. XLVI. 
a men fortuna'e and unfortunate. 


T is a grand abſurdity to attribute a certain 

power to fortune, that makes things to hap- 
pen, or not, as ſhe pleaſeth. Ihe word fortune is a 
mere chimera, hatch'd in the brain, out of an error 
of human underſtanding, and nouriſh'd by po- 
pular ſuperſtition, which proceeds only from 
hence, that we know not all the cauſes that con- 


cur to ſingle effects. For when a thing that we 


have apprehended to depend upon fortune, and 
ſo to be poſſible, ſucceeds not, *tis a certain ſign 
that ſome one of the cauſes neceſſary to make it 
ſucceed has been wanting; and conſequently, 
that the ſame was abſolutely impoſſible. So that 
had we not been ignorant of that deficient cauſe, 
we never had thought that event to be noffible, 
nor by conſequence. ever deſired it. We ought 
therefore, as chriſtians, utterly to renounce the 
uſe of that heatheniſh word fortune, and in the 
room of it to eſtabliſh this great verity, that all 
things are directed by divine providence, whoſe 
decree, excepting thoſe things which the ſame 
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decree hath left to depend on our own will, ts 
infallible and immutable. But fince, by a kind 
of neceſſity grown upon us by unwary cuſtom, * 
ſomctimes I am obliged ty make ufe of that 
word, I ſhall ſhew its inconſtancy, variety and 
mockery in ſeveral examples. 

„ Metellus may properly lead the van in 

he lift of the fortunate, for, beſides his being 
one of the Roman Quindecemviri, that had the 
cuſtody cf the Sibylline oraclcs, general of the 
Roman cavalry, twice conſul and chief prieſt ; 
he had in perfection all thoſe ten qualifications 
that entitle a man to terreſtrial happinefs. He 
WIS a Courageous general, a ſucce'sful leader, 
«rived to the height of honour 3 was a wiſe and 
prudent {enator, a wealthy citizen, happy in a 
numerous iſſue, and in being at the head of af- 
tairs in the then moſt celebrated city in the uni- 
verſe. Goewin's Rom. Antig. 

Quintus Metcllus, by an uninterrupted courſe 
of propitious accidents, was In a ſtate of felicity 
from bis birth to his death. He deſcended from 
noble parents, had a mind and body qualified for 
every ſtation; a wife equally famous for cnaſtity 


and fruitfulneſs; three ſons of conſular dignity, 
and the fourth a prætor. His daughters all ho- 


nourably beſtow'd in marriage, whoſe children 
were with him. He lived hz -ppily to a great age, 
died peaceably, and was carried to his funeral 
pile by his ſons and ſons-in-law. Sabel. Ex. 

It is reported of the emperor Antoninus, ſir- 
named Pius, that he never did any thing that he 
had cauſe to repent of ; that he was never re- 
fuſed what he ask'd, or diſobeyed in what he 
commanded ; and the reaſons he gave for theſe 

things, 
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things, were, that he made all his actions corre- 
ſpond with reaſon. Polit. Max. 

Alexander the Great had many acceſſions of 
happineſs. Philip, king of Macedon, that re- 


„ nown'd warrior, was his father. Ariſtotle the 


celebrated philoſopher was his tutor. He'never 
fought but he won the held. Never fat down 
before a city which he did not take; and never 
invaded a country which he did not cenquer. 


Fate's dark receſfes we can never find, 

Put fortune, at ſome hours, to all is kind. 

The lucky have whole days, which ill they chuſe, 
TH unlucky have but hours, and thoſe they loſe. 


DyIEx. 


The inconſtancy and various motions of what 
the vulgar call fortune, may reaſonably make us 
expect ſhe ſhould preſent us with all forts of 
faces, and ſometimes ſeem to act by the rule of 
reaſon, as well as at other times quite contrary. 


Can there be a more expreſs act of juſtice than 


this? The duke of Valentenois having reſolved 
to poiſon Adrian, cardinal of Cornetto, with 
whom pope Alexander VI. his father and him- 
ſelf were to ſup in the Vatican; he ſent beſore 
a bottle of poiſon'd wine, with ſtrict order to 
the butler to keep it fafe. The pope being come 
before his ſon, and calling for drink, the butler 
ſuppoſing this wine had not been ſo ſtrictly com- 
mended to his care, but only upon account of 
his holineſs, preſented it immediately to the pope, 
and the duke himſelf coming in ſoon after, and 
being conhdent they had not meddled with his 
bottle, took alſo his cup; fo that the father died 
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immediately upon the place, and the ſon, after 
having been long tormented with ſickneſs, was 
reſerved to another, and a worſe fortune. Mon- 
raign 5 I. fjays. 

Sometimes ſhe ſeems to play upon us in the 
very criſis of an affair, acts the phyſician, and 
gives life by a wound that was intended to kill. 
Res the did by the painter Protogenes, who 
having finiſh'd the picture of a mad dog wit!, 
great art, but not being able to expreſs, as be 
would, the flaver or foam that ſhould come out 
ot his mouth, vex'd and angry at his work, he 
took his ſpunge, which by cleaning his pencil 
had imbibed ſeveral forts of colours, and threw 
it in a rage againſt the picture, with intent ut- 
terly to dcface it; but fortune guiding the ſpunge, 
it Hit jult upon the mouth of the dog, and per- 
{Grid what all his art was not able to accom- 
pull. Jeid. 

dometimes fortune ſeems to direct our coun- 
ſels, and correct them; as in Iſabel, queen of 
Liiglund, who, if ſhe had landed in this king- 
dom from Denmark, at the port ſhe intended, 
bad fell into the hands of her enemies; but fer- 
tune throwing her into another haven, ſhe landed 
in fatety. And he who throwing a ſtone at a 
dog, hit and killed his mother-in-law, thought 
he had reafon to pronounce this verſe : 


— — — — By this ſee, 
Fortune takes better aim than we. Ibid. 


At other times ſhe ſeems to act in direct op- 
poſition to reaſon, mercly to exerciſe her deſpotic 
authority, as in that eminent example of king 
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Henry VI. of England, who was a juſt prince, 


and a pious chriſtian ; had a good cauſe, a va- 
liant queen, and potent friends to defend his 
right; yet it was forrowfully obſerved, that no 
military enterprize ſucceeded where he was pre- 
ſent. Baker's Chron. 

Franciſcus Buſalus, an eminent citizen of 
Rome, was afflicted with the worſt of all mis- 
tortunes ; for. being a tender and indulgent ſa- 
ther, was very unhappy in all his children. 1 wo 
of his ſons fell down dead in his light, by mu- 
tual wounds they gave one another in a duel. 
1'wo other of his tons were put to death for 
railing commotions againſt the government. A 
fifth fon killed his mother-in-law, and his only 
daughter being under diſcontent, Feen d her- 
ſelf while ſhe vas fitting in company with her 
trasband. John Textor. Off. 

1homas Tuſſer, nile in his minority, Was 
educated at ſeveral ſchool;, viz. Wa allingtord, £ St. 
Paul's and Eaton, from whence he was ſent to 
Irmity-hall in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
When he arrived to the ftate of manhocd, he 
lived in Stafrorditire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cat un- 
bridgeſhire, in ſnort was a perfect Ubiquitarian. 
He changed his condition as often as his country, 
and was ſucceilively a muſician, ſchoolmaſter, 
ſervingman, husbandman, grafier and poet. He 
traded in every thing he had hopes to get. money 
by, in oxen, ſheep, dairies, corn of all kinds, 
but to no advantage; for whether he bought or 
fold, he was always on the loſing hand ; and 
tho' he has publiſh'd ſuch excellent preſcripts in 
husbandry. and houſewifery, which being ob- 
ſerv'd might make any body rich, yet could ne- 
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ver be ſo himſelf; tho' he was never charged 


with any extravagancies, careleſſneſs or negli- 
gence, Fuller's Worth, 


— 


CHAP. XLVIII. 


Of true friendſhip. 
"3 Friendſhip muſt have the three qua- 


litics of an Ens, unity, goodneſs and truth. 
It is one ſoul in different bodies, that will the 
ſame things. A facred tic made more firm by 
adverſity ; equally beneficial and pleaſant 3 cou- 
rageous, that ſpeaks what it thinks, without 
treading ſo nicely as if it fear'd a ſhock 3 but 
makes the cauſe of truth the common cauſe both 
of the one and the other. It ſhould alſo be 
ſimple, pure, fortified, and confirmed by judg- 
ment and length of time ; for all others are but 
acquaintance and familiars, occaſionally contract- 
ed, which commonly die with the deſign. Thoſe 
are only to be reputed friends, that can abide 
the teſt of diſcretion, and the trial of inconſtant 
fortune. Such friends are more pleaſing and ne- 
ceſſary than the elements of fire and water; the 
man is happy that enjoys them, and miſerable 
that wants them; for when he falls, he hath no 
body to help him up. The way to make true 
friends is to take them by choice, and not by 
lot; and the regular courſe to keep them 1s to 
be a friend to yourſelf: For, he who is his own 
friend, is a friend to every body elſe. 
If it happens, that your friend ſhould fall * 
2 the 
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the ſtate of innocence, after your kindneſs was 
engaged, be flow in your belief in the beginning 
of the diſcovery : But ſo ſoon as you are con- 
vinced by a rational evidence, you muſt, with- 
out breaking too roughly, make a far and quick 
retreat from ſuch a miſtaken acquaintance, left 
the contagion reach you ſo far, as to give you 
part of the ſcandal, tho' not of the guilt, Be 
not too haſty in cenſuring or defending your j 
friend; for tho* malice is too ſharp-ſtghted, it [ 
does not follow that friendihip muſt be blind ; | 
the mean between theſe two extremes faves all. 

Damon and Pythias, two ditciples of the Py- 

thagorean philoſophy, lived in ſuch a regular «= 
friendſhip, that when the Syracuſian tyrant had 1 
ſentenced one of them to die by the hands of the 0 
executioner, and he asking leave to go home 
and ſettle his affairs before his death, the tyrant - 
refuſed to grant him that favour, unleſs the other ! 
would be bound for his return, at a time ap- 9 
pointed; which he making no ſcruple to do, the * 
requeſt was allowed; While the tyrant was under q 
a ſurprize, in thinking hat would be the event 
of the ſecurity's engagement. One day was c- 4 
lapfed, and no news of his coming, which gave by 
people the opportunity of upbraiding the other 1 
with raſhneſs; but he, without being concern'd 4 
at the. conſequence of what they ſuggeſted, told 1 
them, He was certain huis friend would not 
© break his word to fave his life.“ Accordingly 
the condemu'd man came at the time prefix'd, | 
and freed the other. Dionyſius admiring tc 41 
friendſhip of the one, and fidelity of the other, 9 

; 


gave the perſon condemn'd his pardon, and de- 
fired he might be admitted as a third perſon in fo i 
ſacred a friendſlip. Lon. Theat, oi 
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Pelopidas and Epaminondas have their names 
recorded in the book of laſting renown, for the 
inviolable friendſhip that continued between them 
to the laſt moment of their lives. They accom- 
panicd cach other to aſſiſt the Lacedemonians 
and Thebans in their wars againſt the Arcadians, 
and being poſted in the Spartan wing, who were 
forced to give ground, they reſolved to prefer an 
honourable death before an ignoble flight; and 
therefore oppoſed the enemy alone; till Pelopi- 
das, being dangerouſly wounded in ſeveral places, 
he fell among a crowd: of the ſlain, which 
brave Epaminondas perceiving, tho* he thought 
he had been killed, ſtept before him, and with 
redoubled vigour defended his body and his ar- 
mour, till he alſo was wounded in the breaſt 
with a pike, and in the arm with a ſword, and 
was ready to drop; when Ageſipolis king of 
Sparta came in with the other wing, and reſcucd 
ſrom death theſe two celebrated friends. Plu- 
tarch's Paral. 

When Brutus was overcome by Cæſar and 
Antony, in the battle of Philippi, and the con- 
querors were in cloſe purſuit of him, ſo that it 
was almoſt impoſſible to eſcape being taken ; Lu- 
cullus, a friend to Brutus, to divert them from 
their purpoſe, told the ſoldiers. he was Brutus, 
and deſired them to carry him to Antony, who 
rejoicing in their good fortune to be maſters of 
ſuch a prize, made the beſt of their way towards 
the general, who having notice of it, went out 
to meet them with many others, in expcCtation 
of ſeeing Brutus; to whom Lucallus ſaid, An- 
tonius, * My friend Brutus is not taxen priſoner, 
and 1 the Gods will be more juſt than 
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to ſuffer it ; he will be found alive or dead in 
a manner agreeable to his virtue and honour, 
"T's I that have impoſed upon your ſoldiers, 
and am ready to ſuffer what ſeverity you pleaſe 
to inflict upon me.“ Antony turning to thoſe 
that brought him, ſaid, Don't be troubled, 

fellow- ſoldiers, that you are deceived, for you 
have brought me a better prize than -what you 
ſought for, I had rather have ſuch friends than 
enemies.* Then he embraced Lucullus, ap- 
plauded his friendſhip, committed him to one, of 
his familiar acquaintance, and found him on all 
future occaſions as faithful to him as he had been 
to Brutus. Lipſ. Monit. 

Quintus Servilius Czpio, being accuſed of a 
heinous crime, viz. That by his ill conduct the 
Roman army was defeated by the Cimbrians and 
Teutones, he was caſt into priſon in order to 
be put to death. Lucullus Rheginas wes his par- 
ticular friend, and tho' at that time he was tri- 
bune of the people, yet he freed him from im- 
priſonment, and accompanied him in his eſcape, 
tho' he was ſenſible by that act of friendſhip he 
had thruſt himſelf into a baniſhment, from which 
he could never expect to return. Yaler., Max. 

Crœſus reproaching king Cyrus the Great, for 
ſquandering away the public treaſure among his 
favourites, caſt up how much it would have a- 
mounted to, if he had been a little cloſer-hand- 
ed. Cyrus being willing to juſtify his liberality, 
diſpatch'd circular letters to the grandecs of his 
dominions, whom he had particularly advanced, 
deſiring every one of them to ſupply him with 
as. much money as they could, for a preſſing oc- 
caſion, and to ſend him a particular of what 
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every one would advance. When this account 
was brought to . him, every one of his friends, 
not thinking it enough barely to offer him only 
ſo much as they had received from his bounty, 
added to it a great deal of their own, ſo that the 
ſum amounted to much more than Crcœſus's 
reckoning. Whereupon Cyrus ſaid, © I am not 
leſs in love with riches than other princes, but 
rather a better husband. See with how ſmall 
a venture I have acquired the ineſtimable 
treaſure of ſo many friends, and how much 
more faithful treaſure they are to me than 
mercenary men without obligation or at- 
fection would be, and my money better laid 
© up than in cheſts. A prince's bounty multi- 
«* plies his friends, and none are fo ſure in his 
* intereſt, as thoſe he buys into his ſervice by 
repeated liberalities.* Montaign's Eſſays. 
Eudamidas, a Corinthian, had two friends, 
Charixenus a Syconian, and Aretheus a'Corin- 
thian ; this man coming to die, being poor, and 
his two friends rich, he made his will after this 
manner: I bequeath to Aretheus the mainte- 
nance of my mother, to ſupport and provide for 
her in her old age, and to Charixenus I bequeath 
the care of marrying my daughter, and to give 
her as good a portion as he is able; and in caſe 
one cf theſe chance to die, I hereby ſubſtitute 
the ſurvivor in his place. They who firſt faw ' 
this will, made themſelves very merry at the 
contents ; but the executors being made acquaint- 
ed with it, accepted the legacies with very great 
content; and one of them, Charixcnus, dying 
within five days after, and Aretheus by that means 
having the charge of both devolved ſolely to him, 
he 
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he nouriſhed that old woman with very great 
care and tenderneſs ; and of five talents he had 
in eſtate, he gave two and an half in marriage 
with an only 3 be had of his own, and 
two and an half in et mage with the daughter 
of Eudamidas, and in ne and the ſame day ſo- 


lemnized both their nuptials. d. 


There was 2 great example of friendſhip EY 
tween cardinal Pool and a Venetian gentleman 


named Aloſtio Priuli, and there was much no- 


tice taken in Rome of their conformity in man- 
ners, reciprocal affection, and delightful ſympa- 
thy which was between them, and continued 


| twenty-ſix years without interruption. Cardinal 


Pool falling fick, and being told by his phyſicians 
he could not live, he made his will, and left 
Priuli heir of all he had; but ſuch was the ge- 
neroſity of the Venetian, that he made not one 
penny benefit by it, but gave it all among his 
Engliſh kindred, and was wont to ſay, While 
my friend hs cardinal lived, we ſtrove who 
© ſhould do the greateſt benefits ; but by dying 
© the cardinal has got the itart of me in kind- 
© neſs, in enabling me to do ſo much good to 
his relations in England, Greg. Let. Ani mad. 
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HAF. M. 
Genereſily a great viriue. 


8 very wiſely preferred his generoſity, 
bounty and charity, before his military vir- 
tues; and choſe rather to make himſelf belov'd 
by the former, than fear'd by the latter, and not 
without reaſon ; for by this means he gave his 
enemies as much cauſe to love him as + his friends; 
and ſccured himſelf from treacherous conſpira- 
cies. It has always been obſerved, that men of 
the moſt generous and heroic ſpirits, ſuch who 
having by brave reſolutions and habitual m..g- 
nanimity elevated their fouls above the power of 
fortune, and ſo could fear no evil that the could 
bring upon them, have ever been prone to com- 
miſeration when the y beheld the infirmity of 
others, and heard their complaints. It is a part 
of true generolity to wiſh well to every one, be- 
cauſe the evil that happens to an innocent man, 
may happen to every one, not excluding them- 
ſelves. 

In the cathedral church of Roan in Normandy, 
under a very ſtately monument, is interred the 
corps of the wiſe, virtuous and valiant John duke 
of Bedford, regent of France for king Henry VL 
An envious courtier perſuaded Charles VIII. to 
deface it, that it might no longer ſtand as a re- 
proach to their country. God forbid, ſaid the 

king, that I ſhould violate his tomb being 
© dead, who made all France tremble when. ks 
* Was 


* 
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* was alive.” Adding alſo, that he deferved a 
more ſumptuous tomb than the Engliſh had e- 
rected for him. 

Myſias duke of Poland, refuſing to pay his 
tribute to the emperor Conradius, was driven 
out of his country by the emperor, and com- 
pelled to ſhelter himſelf under the protection of 
Ulric duke of Bohemia, who was alſo at en- 
mity with the emperor. Ulric thinking he had 
an advantage in his hands, to make his terms 
with the emperor, contrary to the laws of hot- 
pitality, offers to ſend Myſias a priſoner to him, 
to be dealt with according to his pleaſure, if he 
might have peace upon that condition; but the 
generous emperor, in abhorrence of ſo baſe a 
piece of treachery, deſpiſed Ulric, and ſent to 
Myſias to let him know the danger he was in, 
which generous procedure had ſuch an effect 
upon Myſias, that he went to the emperor, ac- 
knowledg'd his favour, laid his crown at his feet, 
and conſented to the payment of his tribute as 
formerly. Fulgeſus. 

Pyrrhus king of Epirus warring . the 
Romans, Nicias, his phyſician in ordinary, made 
an offer by letter to Fabricius the Roman ge- 
neral, that for a reward he would poiſon Pyrrhus. 
But Fabricius abhorring ſuch a foul practice, ſent 
Nicias's letter to the king, and adviſed him to 
know his friends and his enemies better. Upon 
which the king hang'd his phyſician, and, in re- 
turn of his admonition, ſent Fabricius all the pri- 
ſoners he had taken without ranſom ; and that 
the conſul might not be behind with him in ci- 
vility, he ſent him an equal number of his ſub- 
jects, which had been taken by. the Romans. 
Lonic. Theat, 

Pa- 
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Papinianus a lawyer, and the honour of his 
profeſſion, when the wicked Caracalla had de- 
filed his hands with the innocent blood of his 


brother Geta, and commanded him by his clo- | 


quence to give that action a fair colour to the 
ſenate and populace, he poſitively refuſed it, ſay- 
ing, It was an eaſter matter to commit fratri- 
© cide, than to defend fo barbarous an action.” 
And perſever'd in his denial, tho' he knew it 
would coſt him the loſs of his head, which that 
cruel prince cut off for difobeying him. Cav. 
Treat. of Paſſions. 

Lycurgus's father loſing his life in a popular 
commotion, the crown and territories of Sparta 
deſcended to Polydecta his elder brother, who 
dying ſoon after, the kingdom in right of ſuc- 
ceflion fell to Lycurgus, over which he reigned 
as king till it was commonly known that Poly- 
decta's wife was with child, and then he admi- 
niſtred the government under the title of pro- 
tector, declaring that the right of the crown was 
in his brother's child, if it proved a ſon, The 
queen ſent him a private meſſage, that ſhe would 
take ſomething to make her miſcarry, uporr con- 
dition he would marry her; but he deteſting ſo 
infamous an action, and unwilling to leave the 
child to her mercy, pretended that taking medi- 
eines to cauſe abortion might deſtroy her alſo, 
and therefore encouraged her to go out her time, 
and if it proved a ſon, he would deſtroy it, which 
had its effect. The lady was brought to bed of 
a ſon, and deliver'd to him as he ſat at ſupper 
with the nobles, to whom he ſaid, © O ye Spar- 
© tans, here is your true king, and immediately 
plac'd him on the throne, while all men admired 
his generoſity and juſtice. Plut. in Lycurgo. 

| Tancred 
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Tancred the Norman, accompanying his uncle 
Boemund in his war in Syria, it unfortunately 
chanced that Bocmund was taken prifoner by the 
infidels. "Three years 'Tancred ruled in the ſtead 
of his uncle,. and being ſo happy as to enlarge. 
the bounds of his dominions, and acquire great 
ſums of money, he employed it for the redemp- 
tion of his uncle from captivity, and having 
brought him home, ſettled him on his throne, 


and reſign'd his dominions and all his conqueſts 
into his hands. Fulgos, 


CHAP; 


Of giants, and men of great ſtature and 
| Beig hi. 


IAN T8, and ſuch men as have exceeded 
| the common proportion, are ſeldom re- 
marked by hiſtorians for any extraordinary qua- 
lifications of mind, but, like the Egyptian pyra- 
mids, are more for ſhow than uſe. "Theſe tower- 
ing heights generally have their upper rooms very 
mcanly furniſh'd; and no wonder, for whers 
nature is redundant in one particular, ſhe is 
commonly defective in another, agreeable to her 
anſwer, when reproached for making a very beau- 
tiful damſel a fool, ſaid, ſhe gave her ſo large 
a ſhare of beauty, to beſtow her proportion of 
wit upon another, that being made in the dark, 
wanted beauty, which muſt be ſupplied by wit, 

or ſhe would ſtick a hand. | 
| Maximinius the emperor was two yards three 
| quarters 
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quarters high. He was a Thracian born, and 
had ſcarce one good quality in the world, and ac- 
cordingly was hated of all mankind. He wore 
his wite's bracelet as a ring upon his thumb, 
and his ſhoe was ſaid to be longer by a foot than 
any other man's. Zuin. 

Thuanus tells us, that, in 1571, when the 

Tartars made an incurſion into Poland, a giant 
was killed by James Niazabilovius, whoſe fore- 
head was twenty-four fingers in breadth, and the 
other parts of his body of proportionable magni- 
tude ; infomuch that his carcaſe lying upon the 
ground, reached up to the navel of a middle- 
ſized man that ſtood by it. 
In the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, there were 
two perſons, one named Iduſio, and the other 
vecondilla, who were each of them upwards of 
ten foot high. After their deaths their corps 
were preſerved and kept in a charnc] houſe with- 
in the Saluſtian gardens. Pliny. 

Walter Parſons, born in the county of Staf- 
ford, was porter to king James I. and might be 
truly called one of the wonders of that age, for. 
he was not only two yards and a halt high, want- 
ing two inches, but had a due ſymmetry and 
proportion in all the parts of his body. His ſtrength 
was equal to his height, covrage to his ſtrength, 
and temper to his courage. He would take two 
of the talleſt yeomen of the guard under his 
arms at once, and order them as he pleaſcd. 
Fullers Mortb. 

William Evans, native of Monmouthſhire in 
Wales, was porter to king Charles I. immediate- 
ly after Walter Parſons. He was two yards and 
a half high complete, Geng Parſons two 

inches 
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inches in height, but no way equalling him in 
proportion of body; for his knees knock'd to- 
gether, and he was ſomewhat lame. Yet he once 
danced an anti-maſque at White-Hall, where af- 
ter ſcampering a while, he drew little Jeffery 
the dwarf out of his pocket, to the wonder and 
merriment of all the ſpectators. bid. 


* 
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CHAP. LI. 


Of glory and renown. 6 
LORY is a notion ſo little underſtood, 


either as to the name or thing, that 
men ſeem to purſue they know not what, and 
fill their heads with chimera's, inſtead of reali- 
ties. Chryſippus and Diogenes were the firſt 
authors that wrote about. the contempt of glory, 


and at the ſame time were hot in the purſuit of 


it. Others ſay, virtue is not to be coveted, but 
for the glory that accompanies it, which renders 
virtue a very vain and frivolous thing, while it 
derives its recommendation from the empty bub- 
bles of frothy fame. Others make it conſiſt in 
the approbation of the giddy multitude, which, 
if poſſible to be acquired, can be of no conti- 
nuance; for they that live by popular breath will 
have work enough, they muſt be always doing, 
and yet never have done. Is it reaſonable that 
the life of a wiſe man ſhould depend upon the 
judgment of fools? Or can any thing be more 
ridiculous, than to think that thoſe you deſpiſe 
ſingle, can be fit for better treatment when join'd 
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together ? Nothing, ſays Demetrius, is to be fo 
little eſteem'd, as the minds of the multitude ; 
for there is ſcarce any difference in their voices 
from above, and that which fumes from below, 
However, glory is not utterly to be neglected, 
nor the goud eſteem of the people to be totally 
deſpiſed ; but we muſt be ſure to follow con- 
ſtantly the dictates of reaſon, and if the public 
tion will not follow us in that courſe, we 
muſt leave her a-ſtern : we had better want the 
noiſe of fame, than loſe our reputations with our- 
ſelves. The ſure chart to ſteer our courſe by in 
ſuch dangerous ſeas, is to have our judgments 
well inſtructed in what actions are truly glorious, 
and to remember that in every important enter- 
prize: Rede fatti feciſſe merces eft + Officit fruc- 
rus ipſum officium eft. ©* The reward of a thing 
«« well done, is to have done it: The fruit of a 
« good office, is the office itſelf.*” Thoſe that 
by other methods ſcatter their names into many 
mouths, declare they rather hunt aſter a great 
reputation than a good one; as will appear in 
ſome of the following examples. 

The whole courſe of Cicero's life ſhews him 
a man very ambitious of glory, in which a 

ater inſtance cannot be exhibited, than in a 
long epiſtle he wrote to his friend and confident 
Lucius, a citizen of Rome, wherein he preſſes 
him to oblige him in three particulars : Firſt, 
That he would write the hiſtory of Catiline's 
conſpiracy, in a volume by itſelf, and by that 


performance procure him an everlaſting fame. 


Secondly, That he would take more pains in 
poliſhing it, than in his other works; and that 
he would treat him like a friend, rather than tie 

5 | | up 
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up himſelf to the exact rules of truth. And 
thirdly, That he would be expeditious in the 
publication of it, that he himſelf, while yet alive, 
might enjoy ſome part of his glory, in ſeeing it 
done conformably to theſe directions. He thought 
it a conſiderable thing to be excellent in eloquent 
ſpeaking, and took no little pains in qualifying 
himſelf with abilities for that purpoſe. Being to 
plead a cauſe before the Centum Viri, and not 
ſo well prepared as he deſired to be, his ſervant 
Eros giving him notice that the trial was deferred 
a day longer, he was ſo tranſported with joy at 
the news of it, that he gave him his freedom. 
Fulgoſ. Ex. 
When Alexander the Great had levelled the 
walls of the city of Thebes in Bæotia, the beau- 
tiful and wealthy courtezan Phryne offer'd the 
Thebans to rebuild them at her own expence, 
on condition, that, to perpetuate her name, theſe 
words might be engraved upon their gates. 
Alexander demoliſh'd the walls of Thebes, 
© and Phryne reſtor'd them to the ſtate you ſce 
© them in.“ Guar. de Civ. conver. 

A Grecian nam'd Eroftratus being ambitious 
of a name, and finding he could. not obtain it 
by any laudable enterprize, reſolved to do it by 
an act of the higheſt villainy, and therefore de- 
ſtroy'd by fire the famous temple of Diana at 
Epheſus,. in the year 398, from the foundation 
of Rome. A pile of building that for the ex- 
cellency of it was reckon'd among the wonders 
of the univerſe. He confeſſed that he had no 
other view in doing it, than to render his name 
immortal. The Epheſians, by a law, forbid the 
citizens from ever naming him, to diſappoint * 
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of the glory he aſpired after ; but were miſtaken 
in their politics, for the record continued what 
= endeavour'd to aboliſh. Solinus. 

n the reign 'of king Henry VII. "Thomas 
Flammock, and Michael Joſeph, a ſmith, were 
condemn'd to be drawn, hang'd and quarter d, 
for raiſing commotions in Cornwall, about the 
payment of a ſubſidy. Coming to the place of 
execution, twas wonderful to obſerve, how cou- 
rageouſly the blackſmith took his death, in hopes 
that his name and memory ſhould continue for 
ever. So dear is fame to vulgar minds, tho? it 
be accompanied with ignominy ! What is it then 
to heroic ſouls, when attended with glory. Po- 
lyd. Virg. Dina}t, 

Pauſanias, a domeſtic and near - attendant upon 
the perſon of Philip king of Macedon, enquired 
of Hermocles, which was the moſt expeditious 
way to be famous in the world on a ſudden ? 
Who anſwer'd, he muſt kill ſome eminent per- 
ſon, and then the glory of that man would fall 
upon himſelf ; hereupon forgetting his duty and 
obligations, he murdered his ſovereign and maſter 
king Philip, and had what he aim'd at, being as 
well known in ſucceeding ages by his horrid 
parricide, as Philip was by his great virtue. 
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CHAP. LL 
Of gratitude and ingratitude. 


RATITU PDE, ſays Dr. Charlton, is a ſpe- 

cies of love, excited in us by ſome action 

of another, whereby we believe, that either he 
hath really benefited us, or at leaſt intended to 
benefit us in particular, and is accompanied with 
deſire to ſhew ourſelves thankful to him for his 
benignity : therefore this paſſion of gratitude, as 
it excels {imple favour in this, that it is grounded 
upon an action which concerns us, fo it has far 


greater force upon the mind, eſpecially in men 
of noble and generous natures. Its contrary is 


ingratitude, which, notwithſtanding is no paſſion ; 
for nature, as if ſhe abhorr'd it, has ordain'd no 
motion of the ſpirits in us that might excite it ; 
but is a mere vice, incident to men who are ei- 
ther fooliſhly proud, and therefore think all be- 
nefits are due to them ; or ſottiſhly ſtupid, ſo as 
to make no reflection upon kindneſſes done them 
or of weak, and abject minds, who having been 
obliged by the bounty and charity of their bene- 
factors, inſtead of being grateful, proſecute them 
with hatred ; and this, becauſe cither wanting 
the will to requite, or deſpairing of ability to 
make equal returns, and falſely imagining that all 
are like themſelves, venal and mercenary, and 
that none do good offices but in hope of a re- 
ward; they think that their benefaQtors hard de- 
ceived them; and ſo deprave the benefit into an 
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injury. Hatred then being an adjunct to ingra- 
titude, it follows that love muſt attend on grati- 
tude, which is therefore always honeſt, and one 
of the principal bands of human ſociety. 

Thyreus was one of the chief eunuchs to 
queen Statira, wife of Darius king of Perſia, and 
was taken priſoner at the ſame time with 
her, by Alexander. The lady dying in travel, 
he porn conveyed himſelf out of the camp, 
to give Darius notice of her death, who 
not receiving it with any great concern, he 
thought Darius ſuſpected that his wife, his ſiſters 
and daughters had been corrupted by Alexander ; 
but Thyreus, with many aſſeverations, having 
clear'd Alexander from any ſuch attempt, and 
aſſerted his civil treatment of the ladies, Darius, 
with hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, cry'd 
out, O immortal Gods of Perſia, and preſi- 
< dents-of ' kingdoms, I beg you that Perſia may 
© recover its ancient glory, that I may leave it 
© to Alexander in requital of the favours he has 
© done me and my dear wife and children, under 
© the frowns of fortune ; but if I may not live 
to enjoy that happineſs, but that Perſia muſt 
© be overthrown, then I beſeech you that no 
c other mortal may poſleſs the throne of Cyrus 
© but Alexander, that has deſerv'd it of me by 
< his reſpects and civilities to an enemy.“ Plat. 
in Alexandro. 


Rodericus Davalus, lieutenant-general of the. 
* Spaniſh cavalry, was, in the year 425, accuſed 
of treaſonable practices in correſponding with the 


Moors; and with him, and other great men, 

Alcarus Nunnius Ferrerius, his ſteward, was ap- 

prehended, but acquitted himſelf, tho' his _ 
an 
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and other conſiderable perſons, were ſentenced to 
perpetual baniſhment. Ferrerius being at liber- 
ty, made it the whole buſineſs of his life to ſuc- 
cour and relieve his maſter. He ſold all his 
goods, and what elſe he had gained by the boun- 
ty of his maſter, and having muſter'd up the 
ſum of 8000 crowns, he put it into wicker- 
bottles, loaded an aſs with it, cloathed his ſon in 
ragged apparel to drive the beaſt, and ſent it to 
his maſter. Lipſ. Monit. . 

Sir William Fitz-Williams, ſometime a ſer- 
vant to cardinal Wolſey, and afterwards alder- 
man of London, retiring from thence to Milkton 
in Northamptonſhire, gave a kind entertainment 
to the cardinal there, when he was fallen un- 
der the king's diſpleaſure, and in diſgrace at 
court, which ſome buſy courtier miſrepreſenting 
to the king, he was ſent for in cuſtody by Hen- 
ry VIII. who demanded of him, how he durſt 
affront his authority, in entertaining the cardinal 
who was an enemy to the government. Sir Wil- 
liam modeſtly anſwer'd, That what he had 
done was not in contempt of his majeſty's au- 
© thority, but an act of gratitude to his maſter, 
by whoſe particular favour and bounty he was 
© arrived to a plentiful eſtate, and hoped, that a 
© teſtimony of his duty and thankfulneſs to his 
© maſter in neceflity, ſhould not be imputed to 
him as a crime.“ The king was ſo well ſatisſied 
with his anſwer, that he gave him commendations 
for what he had done, and as a mark of his fa- 
vour, conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, and made him a privy-counſellor. Fuller“, 
Worth, 

Francis Freſcobald, a Florentine merchant, de- 

N 2 {cended 
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ſcended of a noble family in Italy, had gain'd a 


plentiful fortune, of which he was liberal to all 
in neceſſity ; which being well known to others, 
tho' concealed by himſelf, a young man, and a 
ſtranger, addreſſed him in Florence, to ask his 
charity. Signior Freſcobald, ſeeing ſomething in 
his countenance more than ordinary, and com- 
paſſionating his circumſtances, asked him what 
he was, and of what country. I am, ſaid he, 
< a native of England, my name is Thomas 
Cromwell, and my father-in-law was a poor 
© ſheer-man. I left my country to ſeek my for- 
© tune, came with the French army that were 
© routed at Gatylion, where I was a page to a 
© footman, and carried his pike and burgenet af- 


© ter him.“ Freſcobald commiſerating his neceſ- 


fities, and having a particular reſpe& for the 
Engliſh nation, cloathed him genteelly, took him 
into his houſe till he had recovered ſtrength by 
better diet, and at his taking leave, mounted him 
upon a good horſe, with {ſixteen ducats of gold 
in his pockets. Cromwell expreſs'd his thank- 
fulneſs in a very ſenſible manner, and returned 
by land -towards England ; where being arrived, 
he was preferred into the ſervice of cardinal 
Wolſey; and after his death work'd himſelf fo 
effectually into the favour of king Henry VIII. 
that he made him a baron, viſcount, earl of Eſ- 
ſex, and after paſſing thro” ſeveral other conſi- 
derable offices, made him lord high-chancellor 
of England. | 

While theſe things were tranſacting, Signior 
Freſcobald, by repeated loſſes at ſea and land, 
was reduced to poverty; and calling to mind, 


(without ever thinking of Cromwell) that ſame 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh merchants were indebted to him in the 
ſum of fifteen thouſand ducats, he came to Lon- 
don to look after it. Travelling in purſuit of this 
affair, he fortunately met with the lord chan- 


cellor as he was riding to court, who thinking. 


him to be the ſame gentleman that had done him 
ſuch great kindneſſes in Italy, immediately alighted, 
and ſcarce refraining to expreſs his joy by ſhedding 
teats, ask'd him if he was not Signior Francis 
Freſcobald, a Florentine merchant? Tes, Sir, ſaid 
© he, and your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant.” 
My ſervant, ſaid the chancellor! No, you are 
my ſpecial friend, that reliev'd me in my wants, 
laid the foundation of my greatneſs, and as ſuch 


ceive you: And ſince the affairs of my ſove- 
reign will not now permit a longer conference, 
I conjure you, my dear friend, to oblige me 
this day with your company at my houſe, and 
take a dinner with me; which in expectation 
of, I take my leave of you for the preſent.” 
Signior Freſcobald was ſurprized and aſtoniſhed 
with admiration who this great man ſhould be, 
that acknowledged ſuch obligations, and ſo paſ- 
ſionately expreſs'd a kindneſs for him; but con- 
templating a while his voice, his mien and car- 
Triage, he concludes it to be Cromwell, whom 
he had relieved at Florence, and therefore not a 
little overjoyed, goes to his houſe, and attended 
his coming. His lordſhip came ſoon after, and 
was no ſooner diſmounted, but he again carefles 
his former benefactor, and holding him by the 
hand, turns to the lord high-admiral, and other 
noblemen in his company, ſaying, Don't your 
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a dear and obliging friend and benefactor I re- 
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* tordſhips wonder that JI am fo glad to fee this 
© gentleman ? This is he that firſt contributed to 
my advancement ;* and then told them the 
vhcle ſtory; And holding him {till by the hand, 
led him into the dining- room, and placed him 


next himſelf at table. The lords being gone, 


the chancellor made uſe of this opportunity to 
Enow what affair had brought him into England. 
Freſcobald in few words gave him the true ſtate 
of his circumſtances: Lo which Cromwell re- 
plied, I am ſorry for your misfortunes, and 
will make them as eaſy to you as I can, by 
bearing a ſhare in your afflictions like a true 
friend. But becauſe men ought to be juſt be- 
< fore they are kind, *tis fit I ſhould repay the 
debt I owe you.“ Then taking him by the 
hand, he led him into his cloſet, and command- 
. reſt to depart, he lock'd the door, and 
opening a coffer, firſt took out ſixteen ducats, 
delivering them to Freſcobald, and faid, My 
© friend, here is the money you lent me at Flo- 
.< rence, with ten pieces you laid out for my 
«* apparel, and ten more you paid for my horſe ; 
© but conſidering you are a merchant, and might 
have made ſome advantage by this money in 
© the way of trade, take theſe four bags, in every 
© one of which is fou hundred ducats, and en- 
joy them as the free gift of your friend j* 
which the modeſty of Freſcobald would have re- 
fuſed, but the other forced them upon him. This 
being done, he cauſed him to give him the names 
vf all his debtors, and the ſums they owed ; 
which account he tranſmitted to one of his ſer- 
vants, with a charge to find out the men, and 
obiige them to pay him in fifteen days, 2 
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the penalty of his diſpleaſure, and the ſervant fo 
well diſcharged his duty, that in a ſhort time the 
entire ſum was paid. All this time Signior Fref- 
cobald lodg'd in the chancellor's houſe, where he 
was entertain'd according to his merits, with re- 
peated perſuaſions for his continuance in Eng- 
land, offering him the loan of ſixty thouſand du- 
cats for four years, if he would trade here. But: 
he defired to return to Florence, which he did, 
with extraordinary favours from the lord Crom- 
well, which greatly enrich'd him ; but he en- 
joyed his wealth but a ſhort time, for he died in 
the oy year of his arrival in Italy. Hackwel's 
Apo!. 6 
Now follows examples of the vice of ingrau- 
tude, which tho' too frequently practiſed, yet 
"tis ſo abhorr'd by the general voice, that he 
who renders himſelf guilty of it, is ſaid to be 
guilty of all other fins. — 
Marcus Tullius Cicero being under a ſentence 
of baniſhment, and ſhifting from place to place 
to ſave his life, Herennius the centurion, and Po- 
pilius the tribune, whom Cicero had formerly 
defended, when proſecuted for the murder of 
his father, got leave of Antonius to find and kill 
him, tho' he had never given them any provoca- 
tion by word or deed; and having licence for 
that barbarity, away they poſt with a band of 
ſoldiers to Cajeta, and the doors being ſhut where 
they thought he was, they broke them open, 
where Cicero not appearing, and thoſe within 
faying, they knew not where he was; a youth 
that had been educated by: Cicero in the liberal 
arts and ſciences, an emancipated ſlave of his bro- 
ther. Quintus, Philologus by name, diſcovered to 
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the tribune, that the litter was curing to the 


ſea through the cloſe and ſhady walks. The tri- 
bune taking a few with him, run to the place 
where he was to come out. As ſoon as Cicero 
perceived Herennius running in the walks after 


him, he commanded his ſervants to ſet down the 


litter, in which Herennius cut his throat, in the 
ſixty-fourth year of his age. He alſo cut off his 
head, and. by Antonius's command his hands alſo, 
with which his Philippics were written ; for ſo Ci- 
cero ſtiled thoſe orations he wrote againſt An- 
tonius. Theſe members Antonius commanded 
to be faſtned up over the Roſtra of the orators ; 
a horrid fight to the Roman people] But as ſoon 
as Cæſar had vanquiſhed Antonius, being then 
conſul, he made Cicero's fon his collegue in that 


office, in whoſe conſulſhip the ſenate took down 


all the ſtatues of Antonius, defaced all the other 
monuments of his honour, and decreed that none 


of that family ſhould hereafter bear the name of 
Marcus. Thus did the divine powers devolve the 


finiſhing their revenge of Antonius upon. the 

houſe of Cicero. Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 
Two young men of Sparta taking a journey 
to confult the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, 
chanced to lodge at the houſe of an hoſpitable 
perſon in Leuctra, named Scedaſus, who had 
two beautiful virgins to his daughters, whom 
theſe young men ſeem'd to be much taken with, 
and therefore reſolved in their return to lodge at 
the ſame houſe, and attempt to violate their cha- 
ſtities. Accordingly they came, and finding Sce- 
daſus was abſent, tho* they had a kind enter- 
tainment from his daughters, yet they could not 
forbear tempting them to diſhoneſty ; and not 
pre- 
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prevailing by their courtſhips, they raviſh'd them 
both ; and to conceal it, added murder to the 
rape, threw them into a pit, and made their 
eſcapes. Scedaſus coming home 'not long after, 
and miſſing them, ſearch'd the houſe, and en- 
quir'd in the town, but all to no purpoſe. At 
length a little dog belonging to the family con- 
tinued whining about him, running out a doors 
and in again, ſeeming to invite him to follow 
him, which Scedaſus did, and the dog led him 
to a pit into which his daughters were thrown. 
He drew out his daughters, and being inform'd 
that the two Spartans had been at his houſe again, 
he concluded they were the murderers of his 
daughters. To revenge their deaths, he A to 
Sparta, and demanded juſtice of the Ephori, 
the king and the people, but could have no re- 
| dreſs ; whereupon, with eyes and hands.liffed up 
to heaven, he poured out his complaints to the 
Gods, vented his malediCtions againſt the city, 
and ſtabb'd himſelf. Lon. Theat. 

Baſilius Macedo the emperor exerciſing him- 
ſelf in hunting, a ſport he took great delight in, 
a great ſtag running furiouſly againſt him, fa- 


ſtened one of the branches of his horns in the 


emperor's girdle, and pulling him from his horſe, 
dragg'd him a conſiderable way, to the imminent 
danger of his life; which a gentleman of his re- 
tinue perceiving, drew his fword, and cut the 
emperor's girdle aſunder, which diſengag'd him 
from the beaſt, with little or no hurt to his per- 
ſon. But obſerve what reward he had for his 
pains; he was ſentenced to loſe his head, for 
putting his ſword ſo near. the body of the em- 
peror, and ſuffer'd death accordingly. Zonar. 
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a prac was general of all the forces of Ju- 
ſtinian the emperor, and a man of great courage, 
conduct and integrity. He overcame the Per- 


ſians, Goths and Vandals, took all their king's 
priſoners, and ſent them to his maſter. He re- 


covered Sicilia, Africa, and the greateſt part of 
Italy. He did all this with a handful of men, 
and at a very inconſiderable expence. He re- 
ſtored military diſcipline by the regular exerciſe 


of his authority, after it had been long neg- 


lected. He was near a-kin to Juſtinian himſelf, 
entirely in his intereft, and of uncorrupted fide- 


'lity, as appeared by his refuſing to accept the 


kingdom of Italy, when it was offer'd him. And 
yet this extraordinary great man, upon ſome un- 


accountable piece of jealouſy and groundleſs ſuſ- 


picton, was apprehended, his eyes put out, his 


houſe rifled, his eſtate confiſcated, and himſelf 


reduced to that miſerable condition, as to beg up 
and down the ſtreets and high-ways in theſe 
words: Give a halfpenny to poor Belifarius,, 


© whom. virtue raiſed, fortune blinded, and envy 
ruin' d. Fulgos, - ; 


Humphry Banniſter and his father were both 


' ſervants to, and raiſed by, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who being driven to abſcond, by an un- 


fortunate accident befalling the army he had 


raiſed againſt the uſurper Richard III. he, with- 


out footman or page, retired to Banniſter's houſe 


near Shrewsbury, zs to a place where he had all 
the reaſon in the world to expect ſecurity. But 
the perfidious traitor Banniſter, upon the king's 
_ proclamation, promiſing a thouſand pounds re- 


ward to him that ſhould apprehend the duke, 


ke an ungrateful villain, betrayed his maſter to 


John 


* a 
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John Merton high-ſherifF of Shropſhire, who ſent 
him under a ſtrong guard to Salisbury, where the 
king then was, and there in the market-place 
the duke was beheaded. But divine vengeance 
purſued the traitor Bannifter ; for demanding the 
thouſand pounds, that was the price of his ma- 
{ter's blood, king Richard refuſed to pay it him, 
ſaying, * He that would be falſe to ſo good a 
* maſter, ought not to be encouraged.” How- 
ever, tho' he loſt his reward from the king, 
heaven paid him home; for he was afterwards 
hang'd for manſlaughter ; his eldeſt ſon run mad, 
and died in a hog-ſ{tye; bis ſecond fon became 
» deformed and lame; and his third ſon was 
drowned in a {mall puddle of water. His eldeft 
daughter was got with child by one of his car- 
ters ; and his ſecond was ſeized with a leproſy, 
of which ſhe died. H. Eng. 
In the reign of king James II. there was liv- 
ing in London, one Gaunt, a woman that was 
an Anabaptiſt, who ſpent great part of her lite 
in acts of charity, viſiting the jails, and looking, 
after the poor of what perſuaſion ſocver. One 
of the rebels that had joined with Monmouth 
againſt the king, found this woman out, and ſhe 
harbour'd him in her houſe, and was looking for 
an occaſion of ſending him out of the kingdom; 
but he hearing that the king had declared, that he 
would ſooner pardon the rebels than thoſe who 
harboured them, by an unheard- of baſeneſs went 
and delivered himſelf, and accuſed her that had 
« concealed him. Whereupon ſhe was ſeized, tried, 
condemn'd and burnt, upon the evidence only of 
this infamous wretch, whom ſhe had ſo chari- 
tably reliev'd, Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Times. 
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An Engliſh Ship, bound for Barbadoes, being 


in ſome diftreſs, put into Bay, on the main of 
America, and fent ſome of her men on ſhore, in 
ſearch of proviſions, who being perceived by the 
Indians to go up ſo far in the country that they 
could not make a ſafe retreat, intercepted them 
in their return, fell upon them, and chaſed them 
into the woods, where ſome were taken and 
others killed. But a young man among them 
ſtraggling from the reſt, was met by an Indian 
maid, whoſe name was Yarico, who, upon the 
firſt ſight, fell in love with him, and concealed. 
him from her countrymen, the Indians, in a 
cave, and there fed him, till they could ſafely 
go down to the ſhore, where the ſhip lay at an- 
chor, expecting the return of their friends. In 
their paſſage thither they were obſerved by the. 
ſhip's crew, who ſent the long boat for them, 
took them a-beard, and brought them away. 
The ſhip at laſt arriving at Barbadoes, the youth 
forgot the kindneſs of the poor maid, that had 
ventured her life for his ſake, and cruelly ſold 
her for a ſlave, Ligon's Hift. of Barbadoes. 
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CHAP. LI. 


Of the convenience and inconvemence of 
grealneſs. 


* 


NowLEDGE and valour, ſays Gratian, 
reciprocally contribute to the making a great 


man, and renders him immortal, becauſe they 


themſelves are ſo. The only happineſs that at- 


tends 


_ 
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tends greatneſs is, that the poſſeſſors of it have 
greater abilities and opportunities of doing good 
and preventing evil, than all other men; and 
employing thofe advantages. for the ends they 
were given, will render the great honourable 
while they hve, lamented when they die, and 
commemorated with glorious epithets to eternity. 
The inconveniencies of greatneſs. are; that as 
they have power to do evil, they too often are 
guilty of doing it, and never fail to be cenſured 
for it; the vulgar conceiving they have a right to 
cenfure their very geſtures, looks and thoughts, 
and to be judges of all their actions. Hence it 
comes to paſs that the blemiſhes of great men, 
being toſſed from mouth to mouth, are rendered. 
deformities ; and a mole or wart in them is made 
worſe than perfect uglineſs in others. Great 
men alſo are ſeldom maſters of their own time, 
for 'tis generally conſumed in the civilities or im- 
pertinencies of others: Nor can they ſay they 
have friends, ſince the reſpect, love and fidelity, 
that is paid them, is a debt due to their great- 
neſs, and not to their perſons, being not diſ- 
charg'd out of choice, but by compulſion whe- 
ther they will or no. But the laſt, if not the 
moſt intolerable, inconvenience of greatneſs is, 
that they are commonly debarr'd from knowing 
themſelves, or on what terms they ſtand ; their 
height diveſts them of familiarity, friendſhip and 
intelligence; they hear nothing but what is forced 
or diſſembled; nor ſee nothing about them, but 
what is counterfeited -or diſguiſed. 5 
It was one of the characters of Rodolphus I. 
emperor of Germany, that he always preferred 
doing good to others before aggrandizing h — 2 
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ſelf, alluding to that ſaying of the philoſopher, 
We are not born for ourſelves, but for the 
* welfare of the public.“ In war he always com- 
manded his conquering generals to preſerve the 
hves of as many of their enemies as poſſibly they 


could, becauſe mercy was a greater virtue than 


ſacrifice. And when any had forfeited their lives 
and eſtates to the crown, he would conſtantly 
give their eftates to the next heirs that had not 


offended ; for doing otherwiſe, he ſaid, was uſurp- 


ing the prerogative of God Almighty, to whom 
it belonged, and not to an emperor, to viſit the 
fins of the fathers upon the children to the third 
and fourth generation. When innocents are pu- 
niſh'd, their wrongs call for vengeance; but 
where charity is exerciſed, tho' the ſtrictneſs of 
the laws forbid it, abundance of faults are co- 
vered, and bleſſings multiplied. Germ. Hifft, 
In the ſickneſs of king Edward VI. which was 
ſuppoſed to proceed from a lingring poiſon that 
had been given him, biſhop Ridley preaching 
before him, took occaſion to enlarge upon 


works of charity, and the obligation that lay 


upon all great men to be eminent in good 
works; this touched the king to the quick, fo 
that after ſermon he ſent for the biſhop, and af- 


terwards for the lord mayor and aldermen of 


London, to conſult with them how he might 
beſt acquit himfelf of his duty in reference to 
doing good, in which he found himſelf fo much 
concern'd. Upon their advice the king ordered 
the Grey-Friars church, near Newgate, for or- 
phans, and gave the revenues belonging to it for 
their maintenance, &c. and when he ſet his hand 
to this and his other charitable foundations, he 

gave 


* 
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gave thanks to God, that had prolonged his life 
to finiſh thoſe good deſigns. Hi/t. of Eng. 

But ambition putting a higher value upon 
greatneſs, than its intrinſic value does really a- 
mount to, I ſhall give ſome examples of the in- 
conveniencies that attend it, that men may not 
fall into them, by climbing above the degrees 
wherein God has placed them by their births, 
education or eſtates. 

Montaigne ſpeaking of the inconvenience of 
greatneſs, ſays, a ſupreme reputation and mighty 
authority would oppreſs his imagination; and 
therefore quite contrary to ſome others, he had 
rather chuſe to be the ſecond or third in Peri- 
gourd, than the firſt at Paris. He would neither 
be a miſerable unknown, nor yet be ſo great as 
to have crowds open in adoration as he paſſed 
but was content with a moderate condition, as 
well by his choice as fortune, 

Otanes, one of the ſeven that had a right to 


pretend to the kingdom of Perſia, gave up to his 


concurrents the right of being promoted to it, 
either by election or lot, provided that he and 
his might live in the empire out of all authority 
and ſubjection, thoſe of the ancient laws ex- 
cepted; and might enjoy all liberty, that was 
not prejudicial to them. Certainly he was much 
in the right of it, for the moſt painful and dif- 
ficult employment in the world, in my opinion, 
is to diſcharge the office of a king in mode and 
figure, and therefore many of their faults ought 
to be excuſed in conſideration of the intolerable 
weight of the function. Lis hard to keep mea- 
ſure in fo immeaſurable a power. Dominion 
and ſubjection are mu at enmity, and com- 
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monly both are in extremes as to their preroga- 
tives and privileges. This might be exemplified 
in two Scotch authors contending about this ſub- 
jet; of which, he who pleads the cauſe of the 
people, makes kings in a worſe condition than 
carters ; and he that writes for monarchy, places 


them in power and ſovereignty, ſome degrees 


above God Almighty. *Tis the golden mean to 
believe neither the one nor the other, touching 
the rights of the adverſe party, but leave it to 
reaſon, which is inflexible and without paſſion, 
to decide the controverſy. 

Briſſon running againſt Alexander at juſts, 
purpoſely miſs'd his blow, for which Alexander 
ſeverely reprimanded him, and bewailed the mis- 
fortune of greatneſs, that could never underſtand 
themſelves, or appear what they were, for the 
croud of flatterers that were continually about 
them. Tis pity a man ſhould be ſo great, that 
all things muſt give way to him; this is not to 
go, but to ſlide, not to live, but to ſleep. 

Carneadus ſaid, that the ſons of princes learn'd 
nothing right, but to ride the great horſe, be- 
cauſe in all their other exerciſes, every one yields 
and bends to them: But a horſe is neither a flat- 
terer nor a courtier, and will throw the ſon of 
a king with no more remorſe, than he would do 
that of a porter. 

The ſenate of Rome awarded the prize of elo- 
quence to Tiberius, but he refuſed it, becauſe if 
it had been juſt, he could derive no advantage 
from a judgment ſo partial, and that was ſo little 


free to judge. Greatneſs ſtrips men; for what 


teſtimony of good will can be expected from the 
man that owes me, whether he will or no, 
lat. 
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that he can do ? How can a great man form any 
aſſurance of the real reſpect of a dependant, from 
his humble way of ſpeaking, and ſubmiſſive be- 
haviour, when they are ceremonies that are not 
in his power to deny? The honours that great 
men receive from thoſe that fear them, are not 
honours, becauſe they are reſpects and formali- 
ties only paid to his greatneſs, and not to him- 
felf, and will be laid aſide whenever his character 
is taken away. His predeceſſor was, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor will be, treated with the ſame ceremony 
and ſtate. h 

The emperor Julian being one day applauded 
for his exact juſtice, ſaid, I ſhould be proud of 
theſe commendations, if they came from thoſe 
perſons that durſt condemn or diſapprove the 
contrary, in caſe I ſhould do it: What a ſlavery 
are courtiers under, that can endure to be thus 
upbraided ? What felicity is in greatneſs where 
there is a ſuperior, or what can it add to a man 
that has enough? Nothing is ſo happy in this 
world, as the men that know when they are 
well, without coveting to be better. 
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CHAP. IIV. 
Of the paſſion of grief. 
Gn or ſorrow is an ungrateful languor 


of the ſoul, from a conception of preſent 
evil, which moves her to contract herſelf to 
avoid it, by which the animal ſpirits are recalled 
inward, but ſlowly and without violence; ſo 
that the blood being by degrees deſtitute of a ſuf- 


ficient influx of them, is tranſmitted thro' the 


heart with too flow a motion. Whence the pulſe 
is rendered little, low, rare and weak; and 
there is felt about the heart a certain oppreſſive 
ſtrictneſs, as if the orifices of it were drawn to- 


gether, with a manifeſt chilneſs congealing the 


blood, and communicating itſelf to the whole 
body. From which dejecting ſymptoms, flow 
many inconveniencies ; for beſides this, that it 
darkens the ſpirits, dulls the wit, obſcures the 
judgment, blunts the memory, and clouds the 


lucid part of the foul ; it does moreover thicken 


the blood, and by that means immoderately con- 
ſtringes the heart, cauſes the lamp of life to burn 
dimly, induces want of ſleep, by drying the 
brain, corrupts the nutritive juice, and converts 
it into melancholy humour; as will appear in 
the following examples. 

In the war that Ferdinand made upon the wi- 
dow of king John in Hungary, about Buda, a 
ſoldier was particularly taken notice of, for his 
angular behaviour in a certain encounter, un- 

known, 
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known, highly commended, and as much la- 
mented, being left dead upon the place ; but by 
none ſo much as by Raiſciac a German lord, 
who was infinitely pleaſed with ſo unparallel'd a 
virtue. The body being brought off, the count, 
with the common curioſity coming to view it, 
his arms were no ſooner taken off, but he im- 
mediately- knew him to be his own fon, which 
added a ſecond blow to the compaſſion of all the 
beholders ; only he, without uttering a word, or 
turning his eyes from the woeful object, ſtood 
fixedly contemplating the body of his ſon, till 
the vehemence of the ſorrow having overcome 
his vital ſpirits, made him fink dead to the 
ground. 


His grief's but eaſy, who his grief can tell; 
But piercing ſorrow has no article. 


Donat. Hiſt. Mirab. 


King Richard II. was ſo zealous a lover of his 
queen, that when after a ſhort ſickneſs ſhe died 
at his palace of Sheen, in the county of Surrey, 
he was ſo tranſported with grief and ſorrow, 
unbecoming him as a king, a man, or a chri- 
ſtian, that he laid bitter curſes upon the place; 
and out of a deep melancholy or madnefs, cauſed 
the palace to be demoliſh'd. Fuller's Hol. State. 

Cardanus gives us the hiſtory of a Milaneze, 
who, for the ſpace of ſixty years, had never- the 
neceſſity or curioſity to go without the walls of 
the city, which being certified to the duke as a 
thing ſcarce heard of before, he ſent him a po- 
fitive command, that he ſhould never go out 
while he lived. And now ſee how powerfully 
the apprehenſions of confinement work'd ban 

un; 
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him ; he that before had no inclination to go out 


of the city, died of mere grief to be denied the 


liberty of doing it. Chetw. Hi/t. Collect. 

King Ethelſtan being poſſeſſed with a jealouſy 
of ſtate, that his brother Edwin was in a deſign 
to deſtroy or depoſe him, tho* Edwin denied the 
treaſon upon oath, yet he cauſed him to be put 
to ſea in a ſmall boat without fails or oars, ac- 
companied only by a page, that his death might 
be imputed to the waves. And the young prince 
being overwhelm'd with grief at his brother's 
unnatural cruelty, leap'd over board, and was 
drown'd. Speed's Hiſt. * 

Charles, duke of Burgundy, being put to flight 
at the battle of Nancy, and crofling a river, was 
thrown by his horſe, and at the- Tine time aſ- 
faulted by a - gentleman, of whom he defired 
quarter; but the gentleman being deaf, and not 
knowing who he was, killed him immediately; 
but afterwards being made ſenſible of what he 
had done, fell into ſuch an extremity of grief 
and melancholy, that put an end to his days. 

Signior Franciſcus Forcarus being elected doge 


of Venice for his life, not only govern'd that re- 


public with exemplary wiſdom, integrity and ju- 
ſtice, but alſo in a little time augmented his ter- 


ritories, by the addition of Brixia, Bergonum, 


Crema and Ravenna; and being come to the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, and the thirty- 
fourth of his ducal authority, the ſenate fancying 
he was ſuperannuated, compelled him to refign 
this dignity to another, which public affront 
threw him into ſuch an exceflive gricf, that he 
died in a day or two after. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LV. 


Of hatred, upon undiſcernible and unjuſtifiable 
grounds, 


S admiration, the firſt of all the paſſions, 
riſes in the ſoul before ſhe hath conſider'd, 
whether the thing repreſented to her be good, or 
convenient to her, or not; ſo after ſhe has 
judg'd it to be good, there is raiſed in her the 
moſt agreeable and complacent of all paſſions, 
Love; and when ſhe hath conceiv'd the ſame to 
be evil, ſhe is as quickly moved to hatred, which 
is nothing but the ſoul's averſion to that which 
threatens pain or grief, and may be detin'd to 
be a commotion produced by the ſpirits, that in- 
citeth the ſoul to be willing to be ſeparated from 
objects, that are repreſented to her as ungrateful, 
and hurtful, which definition only reſpects pure na- 
ture, which now, thro' the corruption of men and 
manners, may be ſaid to riſe from an imbibed 
prejudice, or envy aggravated by continuance, 
and heighten'd by a malicious intention of ma- 
ligning and injuring the perſons to whom we 
have a diſſaffection, and that too without any 
reaſon, but what proceeds from a ſelf- contracted 
wickedneſs. Anger is ſometimes allowable, and 
when exceſſive, is ſtill called but the vice of men; 
but hatred is ſaid to be the fin of devils, being 
not confin'd at home, but roves abroad ſeeking 


whom it may devour, : 
Amilcar 
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Amilcar, the father of Hannibal, had ſuch a 
violent hatred againſt the Romans, that per- 
forming a ſacrifice before he began his expedition 
into Spain, he made his ſon Hannibal, then but 
nine years of age, to lay his hand upon the altar, 
and give his oath to the Gods, that as ſoon as 
he came to maturity, he would purſue the Ro- 
mans with all the rigour of war, that an im- 
mortal hatred could put him upon, and commit 
4 the depredations upon them, that he was 
able. 

Pope Boniface VIII. had an inveterate hatred 
to the Gibbelline party; and it being cuſtomary 
on Aſh-Wedneſday, for the pope to ſprinkle 
aſhes upon the heads of the cardinals and chief 
prelates in the church, uſing theſe words, Re- 
member thou art aſhes, and to aſhes muſt re- 
turn ;* the pope went on very regularly and 
devoutly in the diſcharge of this office, till he 
came to Porchetus Spinola, archbiſhop of Ge- 


noa, who was under the ſuſpicion of favouring 


the Gibbelline faction, and then, inſtead of his 


head, the pope caſt the aſhes inte his eyes, ſay- 


ing, Remember thou art a Gibbelline, and that 
< with the Gibbellines thou muſt return to aſhes.” 
Fulgos. 

Cato, the Roman cenſor, had ſuch an incur- 
able averſion and hatred to woman-kind, that 
he would commonly ſay, That if the world 
© was rid of its female incumbrances, men would 
© be preferred to the ſociety and converſation of 
the Gods.“ Cauſ. Hol. Court, 
Timon, a philoſopher of Athens, was ſir- 
named Miſanthropos, or man-hater. He had 
ſometime a plentiful eſtate, but by his * 

ibe- 
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liberality was reduced to the loweſt degree of po- 
verty; in which experiencing the inconſtancy, 
avarice and ingratitude of ſuch as had been ob- 
lig'd by him, he fell into a bitter hatred of all 
mankind, rejoiced at their misfortunes, and aſ- 
ſiſted the ruin of all men, as far as it conſiſted 
with his own impunity. He only ſmiled upon 
Alcibiades, and for no other reaſon, but that 
being the Athenian general, he hoped that one 
time or other he would be the ruin of the city, 
and all the citizens, He built a ſmall hut in the 
fields, to ſhun the converſation of men, and ad- 
mitted none to him but Apemantus, a perſon of 
the ſame moroſe and ſullen humour, who ſaying 
once to him, Is not this a good ſupper?' © Yes, 
© ſays he, but it would be much better, if I was 
© not plagued with thy company.“ And *tis re- 
ported, that when he was drawing near his end, 
he gave order that his ſepulchre ſhould be erected 
behind a dunghill, inſcrib'd with this epitaph : 


Hic ſum poſt vitam, miſeramg; inopem; ſepultus, 


Nomen non queras, dit te leftor male perdant. 


Here now I lie, after my wretched fall :. 
Ask not my name, the Gods deſtroy you all. 
Sabellia Ex. 


Uladiſlaus Locticus, king of Poland, after a 
conſiderable engagement, wherein his forces had 
ſlaughter'd a great number of the enemy, view- 
ing the dead, he ſaw a knight named Florianus 
Sharus, lying with his face upward, deſperately 
wounded, and with his hands keeping in his 
bowels, that they might not * out of his body. 

How 
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© How great is the pain and torment of this 
« gentleman,” ſaid the king. He is in greater 
< miſery, anſwer'd Sharus, that has an ill neigh- 
© bour in the ſame village with him, as 'tis m 
c ill luck to have.“ « Well, ſaid the king, if 
© thou recovereſt thy health, I will make thee 
< eaſy in that particular.” And he perform'd his 
promiſe, turning out the perſon complain'd of, 
and giving the whole ag to Sharus. Zuing. 

Appius Claudius the Younger, whoſe ance- 
ſtors had been very injurious to the Roman peo- 
ple, by their tyrannical impoſitions and exactions, 
being choſen conſul by the ſenate, with Titus 
Quintus Capitolinus, the people were ſo diſ- 
pleaſed with this election, that with a confuſed 
murmur they all left the place of aſſembly, as 
diſdaining by their preſence to give conſent, that 
any of that family ſhould be dignified with ſo 
great an honour, tho' the perſon had never diſ- 
oblig'd them. Fulgeſus. | 
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